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T H E 

RAMBLER. 

NuMBf 54, Satvkd AY J Sept emier 22, 1750, 

^ , uditur dies JUg 
^Gvafue pergunt inttrirt luiug j 

Tufecanda marmora 
Xiocai fub ipfum funui, et fe^ukhri 

Jmmemor Jitui* domos, HoftAC£« 

.Day prefles on the heels of day, 

And moons increafe to their decay ; 

'But you with thoughtlefs pride elat«j 

jUnconfcaous of impending fate^ 

'Command the piilarM domo to n(e. 

When lo ! thy comb forgotten lies. fnANciJc 

To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I HAVE lately .been caHecf, frotn a mingled 
life of bufinejs^ahd amufenrvent, to attend the 
laft hours of an old^ friend ;" an office which has 
filled me, if not wit]i; melancholy,' at leafl with fe- 
rious refleftions, ana ifurned my thoughts towards 
the contemplation of thbfe fubjcdts, which, though 
of the utrooft importance, and of indubitable cer- 
tainty, are generally fecluded from our regard, by the 
jollity of health, the hurry of employment, and 
even by the calmer diverfions of ftuay and fpecul ac- 
tion ; or if they become accidental topicks of con- 
vcrfation and argument, yet rarely fink deep into 
the heart, but give occafion only to fome fubtilties 
of reafoning, or elegancies of declamation, which 
are heard, applauded, and forgotten. 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man 

accuftomed to extend his view« through a long con- 

VoL. II. B catftr 
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catenation of caufes and effeds, to trace things front 
their origin to their period, and compare means with 
iRnds, may difcover the weakneis of human fchemes ; 
6eU&. the fallacies by which mortals are deluded ; 
Aew the infufficiency of wealth, honours, and pow- 
er, to real happinels ; and pleafe himfelf, and his 
auditors, with learned ledures on the vanity of life. 

But though the fpeculatift may fee and {hew the 
folly of terreftrial hopes, fears and defires, every 
hour will give proofs that he never felt it. Trace 
liim through the day or year, and you will find him 
adine upon principles which he has in common with 
the illiterate and unenlightened, angry and pleaf- 
cd like the loweft of the vulgar, pur(uing, with the 
fame ardor, the fame defigns, grafpin^ with all the 
cagernefs of tranfport, thofe riches which he knows 
he cannot keep, and fwelling with the applaufe 
which he has gained by proving that applaufe is 
of no value. 

The only con virion that rufhes upon the foul, 
and takes awav from our appetites and pafSons the 
power of refiftance, is to be found, where I have 
received it, at the bed of a dying friend. To enter 
this fchool of wifdom is not the peculiar privilege 
of geometricians ; the moft fuhlime and important 

1)recepts require no uncommon opportunities, nor 
aboriQus preparations, they are enforced without 
the aid of elo<^uence, and underflood without (kill 
in analy tick fciencc. Every tongue can utter them, 
and every underftanding can conceive them. He 
that wifhes in earned to obtain juft fentiments con* 
cerning his conflition, and would be intimately ac- 
quainted with the world, may find inftruftions on 
CVC17 fide. He that defires to enter behind the fcene, 
which every art has been employed to decorate, and 
every paffion labours to illuminate, and wiihes to 
fee life ftripped of tl»ofe ornaments which make it 
glitter on the ftage> and expofed in its natural megn- 

nefs. 
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nefs, impotence and nakednefs, may find all the 
delufion laid open in the chamber of difeafe : he 
'^ill there find vanity divefted of her robes, power 
deprived of her fceptre^ and hypocrify without her 
tnafk. 

The friend whom I have loft was a man emi* 
nent for genius, and, like others of the fame clafs^ 
fuffictentjy pleafed with acceptance and applaufe. 
Being careaed by thofe who nave preferments and 
riches in their difpofal, he confidered himfelf as in 
the direct road of advancement, and had caught the 
flame of ambition by approaches to its obje^l. But 
in the midft of his hopes, his proje£ls, and his gaye- 
ties, he was feiced uy a lingering difeafe, wnich, 
from its firft ftage, he knew to be incurable. Here 
was an end of all his vifions of greatnefs and hap* 
pinefs; from the firft hour that his health declined, 
all his former pleafures grew taftelefs. His friends 
expefted to pleafe him by thofe accounts of the 
growth of his reputation, which were formerly cer- 
tain of being well received j but thev foon found 
how little he was now afFecled by compliments, and 
how vainly they attempted, by flattery, to exhila- 
rate the languor of weaknefs, and relieve the foH- 
citude of approaching death. Whoever would 
know how much piety and virtue furpafs all ex* 
ternal goods might here have feen them weighed 
againft each other, where all that gives motion to 
the a£live, and elevation to the eminent, all that 
fparkles in the eye of hope, and pants in the bofom 
of fufpicion, at once became duft in the balance, 
without weight and without regard. Riches, au- 
thority, and praife, lofe all their influence when 
they are confiaered as riches which to-morrow fliall 
be beftowed upon another, authority which (hall 
this night expire for ever, and praife which, how- 
ever merited, or however fincere, ihall, after a kvi 
mom^tSj be heard no more. 

B a^ !« 
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Is thofe hours of ferioufncfs and wifdom, nothing 
appeared to raife his fpirits, or gladden his heart, 
but the recoUcdion of ads of goodnefs, nor to ex- 
cite his attention but fome opportunity for the ex* 
ercife of the duties of religion. Every thing that 
ternxinated onthisiide of the grave was receivefd 
with coldnefs and indiiFerence, and regarded rather 
in confequence of the habit of valuing it, than 
from any opinion that' it deferved value ; it had 
little more prevalence over his mind than a bubble 

. that was now broken, a dream from which he was 
awake. His whcle powers were engroffed by the 
confideration of another ftate, and all converfation 
was tedious, that had not fome tendency to di fen- 
gage: him from human affairs, and .open his prof- 

, peas into futurity. 

It is now.paft, wehave clofed his eyes, arid heafd 
him breathe the groan of expiration. At the fight 
of this Jaft confiift, I felt a.fenfation never kno\\tn 
to me before ; a confuiion of paifions, an awful ftil- 
nefs of ,fQrrow, a gloomy terrour without a name. 
The thou^ts that entered my foul were too ftrong 
to be diverted, and too piercing to be endured; 
but fuch violence cannot be lafting, the ftorm fub» 
fided ia a.:fliort time, I .wept,, retired,, and grew 
;^calm. 

I HAVE from that time frequently revolved in my 
"inind, the effe£ls which the obfervation of death 
^ produces, in thofe who are not wholly without the 
power and ufe of refleiftion 5 for by far the greater 
r part it is wholly unregarded, their friends and their 
enemies fink into the grave without raifing any un- 
common emotion, or reminding them that they are 
themfelves on the edge of the precipice, and that 
they mUft fopn plunge into.the gulph of eternity. 

It feems- to me remarkable that death increafcs 
. i)ur, venaation for the -good, and extenuates our 

hatred 
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hatred of the bad. Thofe virtues which once we 
envied, as Horace obferves, becaufe they eclipfed 
our own, can now no longer obftputfl our reputa- 
tion, and we have therefore no intereft to fupprcfs 
their praife. That wickednefs^ which we feared for 
its malignity, is now become impotent, and the 
man whofe name filled us with alarm, and rage, and 
indignation, can at laft be confidered only with 
pity, or contempt. 

When a friend is carried to hfs grave, we at 
once find excufes for every \yeaknefs, and palliations 
of everyfault 5 we recolledl a thoufand endearments, 
which before glided off our minds without imprcl- 
fson, a thoufand favours unrepaid, a thoufand duties 
unperformed, and wilb, vainly wifb for his return^ 
not fo much that we may receive, as that we may 
beilow- happinefs, and recompenfe that kindneli 
which before we never underftood. 

There is not, perhaps, to a mind well inftrufl- 
ed, a more painful occurrence, than the death of 
one wh(«» we' have injured without reparation. 
Our crime feems now irretrievable, it is indeli- 
bly recorded, and the (tamp of fate is fixed upon it» 
Wc coniider, with the moft afHiftive anguilh, the 
pain which we have given, and now cannot allevi- 
ate, and the lofTes which we have caufed, and now 
cannot repair. 

Of the fame kind are the emotions which the 
death of an emulator or competitor produces. Who- 
ever had qualities to alarm our jealoufy, had excel- 
lence to deferye our fondnefs, and to whatever ar- 
dor of oppofition, interefl may inflame us, no man 
ever outlived an enemy, whom he did not then wiih 
to have made a friend. Thofe who are verfedin 
literary hiflory know that the elder Scaliger was the 
redoubted antagonift of Cardan and Erafmus ; yet 
at the death of each of his great rivals he relented, 
B 3 and 
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and complained that they were fnatchedaway from 
him before their reconciliation was completed. 

Tu'/ie etiam monr'n f Ab! quid me Unguis, lEra^mt, 
Ante mtus quamjit cenciliatui amer f 

Art thou too fairn ?- ere anger could fubfide 
Aad love return, ha» great Erajnm died ?' 

Such are the fentiments with which we finally 
jrcview the cfFcfis of paffion,. but which we fame- 
times delay till we can no loijger rectify our errors. 
Let us therefore make hafte to do what we (haH 
certainly at laft wifli to haye done ; let us return 
the careflcs of our friends, and endeavour by mu- 
tual endearments to heighten that tendernefs which 
is the balm of life. Let us be quick to repent of 
injuries while repentance may not be a barren 
mnguifb, and* let us open our eyes to every rival ex- 
cellence, and pay early and willingly thohc honours 
which juftid: will compel us to pay at laft. 

Athamatus» 
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NuMBr55.. TUJgSDAY, Sift. 2$^ I7JO. 

Maturo fT9fior defim funtri^ 

Inter ludere wrgimt, 
JStBeWs ynaculoM ffargtr* candidit t 

jfon fymd PMunJatit 
Et u, Cb/ori, dicet. ffOftACl^ 

Now near to death that comes but flow^ 
Now thou art ftef^ng down below ; 
Sport not amongil the blooming maidt^ 
But think on ghoftsand empty fliadea: 
What fuitt with PMct in her bloom 
Gray Chris will not thee become ; 
A bed ji different from a tomb, _ 

TotheRAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I HAVE been but a little time converfant in the . 
world, yet I have already had frequent oppor- 
tunities of obferving the little efficacy of remon- 
firanceand complaint, which,, however extorted by 
cppreffion, or fupported by reafon, are detefted by 
one part of the world as rebellion, cenfured by an* 
other as peevilbnefs, by fome heard with an smpear- 
ance of compaffion, only to betray any of thofe 
Tallies of vehemence and refentment, which are apt 
to break out upon enc^ouragement, and by others 
pafied over with indifference and nededl, as matters 
m which they have no concern, and which, if they 
ihould endeavour to examine or regulate, they 
might draw mifchief upon themfelves* 

Yet fince it is no lefs natural for thofe who think 
themfelves injured to complain, than for others ta 
neglcd their complaints, I ihall venture to lay my 
cafe before you, m hopes that you will enforce my 
opinion, if you think it juftj or endeavour to re&'ify 
my fentiments, if I am miftaken. I expe£t at leaf^. 
Xhat you will diveft yourfelf of pacualvt^^ ^xva 
B 4 ^^ 
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that whatever your age or folemnity may be, you 
will not, with the dotard's irifolence, pronounce 
me ignorant and fooh'fh, perverfe and refraQoryy 
only becaufe you perceive that I am young. 

My father dying when I was but ten years old,. 
Jeft me and a brother two-yeai-s younger than my- 
felf, to the care of my mother, a woman of birth 
and educarion, whofe prudence or virtue he had jio 
ireafon to diftruft. She felt, for fome time, all the 
ibrrow which nature calls forth, upon the final fe- 
paration of perfons dear to one another ; and a^ 
her grief was exhaufted by its own violence, it fub- 
fided into tendernefs for me and my brother," and 
the year of mourning was fpent in carefles, confo- 
ktlons, and inftruflion,' in celebration of my fa- 
ther's virtues,. in profeffions of perpetual regard to 
his memory, and hourly inftances of fuch fondnefs 
as gratitude will not eafily fufFer me to forget. 

But when the term of this mournful felicity was 
expired, and my mother appeared again without 
the enfigns of forrow, the ladies of her acquaintance 
began' to tell her, upoti whatever motives, that it 
%^as time to live like the r^ft of the world ; a 
poweiful argument which is feldom ufed to a wo-i 
man without effeft. Lady Giddy was inceflantly 
relating the occurrences of the town, and Mrs. 
Gravely, told her privately, with great tendernefs, 
that it began to be publickly obferved how much 
flie over-a6ted her part, and that moft of her ac- 
quaintance fufpefed her hope of procuring another 
hulband to be the true ground of all that appear- 
ance of tendernefs and piety. 

All the officioufnefs of kindnefs and folly was 
bufied to change her conduft. She was at one 
time alarmed with cenfure, and at another fired with 
praife. She* wasJ tdd of balls, where others fhone 
only becaufe fiie was abfent; of new comedies to 
' ' which 
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v^hlch all the town was crouding ; and of many 
ingenious ironies, by which domeftick dih'gence 
was made contemptible. 

It is difficult for virtue to ftand alone againft fear 
on one fide, and pleafure on the other ; efpecialiy 
when no aAual crime is propofed, and prudence it* 
ielf can fuggeft many reafons for relaxation and in« 
diligence. My mamma was at laft perfuaded to ac- 
company Mifs Giddy to a play. She was received 
-with a boundlefs profufion of compliment, and at- 
tended home by a very fine gentleman. Next day 
fhe was with lefs difficulty prevailed on to play at 
Mrs. Gravel y's, and came home gay and lively ; 
for the diftin£tions that had been paid her awaken- 
ed her vanity, and good luck had kept her princi- 
ples of frugality from giving her difturbance. She 
now made her lecond entrance into the world, and 
her friends were fufficiently induftrious to prevent 
any return to her former Jife j every morning 
brought melTages of invitation, and every evening 
was palled in places of diverfion, from which (he 
for fome time complained that fhe had rather be ab- 
fent. In a fhort time fhe began to feel the hap- 
pinefs of a£ting without controul, of being unac- 
countable for her hours, her^xpenccs, and her com- 
pany ; and learned, by degrees, to drop an expref- 
fion of contempt, or pity, at the mention of ladies 
whofe hufbands were fulpefted of reftraining their 
pleafures, or their play, and confefied that (be loved 
to go and come as fhe pleafed. 

I WAS ftill favoured with fome incidental pre- 
cepts and tranfient endearments, and was now and 
then fondly kifTed for fmiling like my papa : but 
mofl part of her mojjrningwasfpent in comparing the 
opinion of her maid and milliner, contriving fome 
variation in her drefs, vifiting (hops, and fending 
compliments ; and the reft of the day was too fhort 
fpr vifits^ cards^ plays, and concerts. 
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She now be^an to Jifcover that it was impoffible 
to educate children j>roperly at home* Parents could 
not have them always m their fight ; the fociety of 
fervants was contagious ; company produced bold- 
jiefs and fpirit; emulation excitedfi^uftry ; and a 
large fchool was naturally the firft ftep into tji« 
open world* A thoufand other reafons Ine alleged-, 
fome of little force in themfelves, but fo well fe- 
conded by pleaAire, vanity, and idlenefs« that they 
foon overcs^me all the remaining princiDies of kindi- 
nefs and piety, and both I ana my orother were 
difpatched to boarding fchook. 

How my mamma fpent her time when {he was 
thus difburthened I am not able to inform you, but 
I have reafon to believe that trifles and amufements 
took ftill fafter hold of her heart. At firft, (he vi - 
iited me at fchool, and afterwards wrote to me ; 
but in a fliort time, both her vifits and her letters 
were at an end, and no other Jiotice was taken of 
me than to remit money for my fupport. 

When I came home, at the vacation, I found 
myfelf coldly received, with an obfervation, ** that 
this girl will prefently be a woman." I was, after 
the ufual ftay,- fent to fchool a^ain, and overheard 
my mother fay, as I was a gouig^ *' Well, now I 
fliaU recover,." 

. In fix months more I came again, and with the 
ufual childifh alacrity, was running to my mother's 
enybrace, when fhe flopped me with exclamations 
at the fuddenhefs and eiiormity of my growth, hav- 
ing, fhe laid, never feen any biody fboot up fo much 
at my age. She was hie no other girls fpread 
at that rate, and fhe hated to have children look 
like women before their time. I was difconcerted^ 
and retired without hearing any thing more than, 

, •* Nay if you arc angry, madapi Steeple, you may 
\ifalk off:** 

....,;' When: 
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When once the forms of civility are violatecf^ 
there remains little hope of return to kindnefs or 
decency. My mamma made this appearance of 
refientnaent a reafon for continuing her malignity,, 
and poor Mifs Maypole, for that was my appella- 
tion, was never mentioned or fpokea to but with 
ibme expref&on of anger or diflike» 
♦ 

She had yet the pleafure of dreiEng of me likeii 
child, and 1 know not when I (hotud have beea 
thought fit to change my habit, had I not been ref- 
cued by a maiden fifter of my &ther, who couU^ 
not bear to fee women inhanging-fleeve8,and there- 
fore prefented me with brocade for a gown, for 
which I ihould have thought myfelf unider greaft 
obligations, had (he not accompanied her favour 
with fome hints that my mamma might now con- 
fider her age, and give me her ear-rings, which ihe 
had fbewn long enough in publick places- 

I NOW left the fchool and came to five with my 
mamma, who confidered me as an ufurper that had 
(eized the rijghts of a woman before they were due, 
and was pu(nin^ her down the precipice of age, that 
I mieht reign without a fuperior. While I am thus 
beheld with jealoufy and lufpicion, you will readily 
believe.that it is difficult to preafe. Every word and 
Took U an offence. I never fpeak. But I pretend to* 
fome.qualities and excellencies, which it is criminal 
to poileii ; if I am gay, (he thinks it early enou^b 
to coquette ; if I am grave, ihe hates a prude la 
bibs ; if I venture into company, I am in hafle for 
a huiband ;: if I retire tamy chamber,.fuch matron- 
like ladies kre lover&of contemplatron. I am on one 
pretence or , other gpnepally excluded from her af- 
fembJies, nor am I ever fuffered to vifit at the fame 

Slace with my mamma. Every one. wonders why 
le does' not bring Mifs more into the world, and' 
when (he comes home in vapours I am certain that 
ihe has heard either of my beauty or my wit, and^ 
B 6. tn(;«> 
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cxpeft nothing for the enfuing week but taunts and 
menaces, contradi<Sion and reproaches. 

Thus I live in a ftate of continual perfecution^ 
only bccaufe I was born ten years too foon, and 
cannot ftop the courfe of nature or of time, but am 
unhappily a woman before my mother can willingly 
ceafc to be a girl. I believe you would contribute 
to the happinefs of many famiSics, if, by any argu- 
ments or perfuafions, you could make mothers? 
afh^med ot rivalling their children ; if you could 
(hew them, that though they may refute to grow 
wife, they muft inevitably grow old ; and that the 
proper foiaccs of age are not mufick and compli- 
ments, but wifdom and devotion 5 that thofo wha 
arc'fo unwilling to quit the world will foon be 
driven from it ; and that it is therefore their inte- 
reft to retire while there yet remain a few hours for 
nobler employments.- • 

I am J fcff- 



Numb. 56. Saturday, Sept. tg^ 1750, 

• '■ Faleat rex ludkra, \fi me 

Palda negata macrum, donata reiutif opimum. Ho k A C r « 

Farewel the ftage ; for humbly I dirdaim . , 

Such fond purfuits of pleaCure, or of fame* 

If I muft (ink in fliame, or fwell wkh pride. 

As the gay pahn is granted or denied. Fa ancxs^v 

Nothing 13 more unpleafing than to find that of- 
fence has been received when none was in- 
tended, and that pain has been given to thofe wha 
were not guilty of any provocation- As the great 
end of fociety is mutual beneficence, a goodiiian is 
always uneafy when he finds himfelf aSing in op- 
pofrtion to the purpofes of life ; becaufc though his 
coufcicnce may cafily acquit him QimdU^pnpenfej 

9( 
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of fettled hatred or contrivances of mifchicf, yet 
he feldotn can be certain, that he has not failed by 
negligence, or indolence j that he has not- been hin- 
dered from confulting the common intereft by to^ 
much regard to his own eafe, or too much indiffe- 
rence to the happinefs of others. 

Nor is it neceflary, that, to feel this uneafinefs) 
the mind £bouId be extended to any great diffufion 
of generofity, or melted by uncommon warmth of 
benevolence ; for that prudence which the world 
teaches, and a quick lenfibiiitv of private inter« 
eft, will dire£l us to (hun needlefs enmities ; fince 
there is no man whofe kindnefs we may not fome 
time want, or by whofe nulice we may not fome 
time fuffer* 

I HAVE therefore frequently looked with wonder^ 
and now and then with pity, at the thoughtlefnefs 
with which fome alienate from themfelves the afFec« 
tions of all whom chance, bufmefs, or inclination 
brings in their way. When we fee a man purfu- 
ing fome darling intereft, without much regard to 
the opinion of the world, we juftly confider him a$ 
corrupt and dangerous, but are not long in difcovcr<^ 
ing his motives; we fee him aduated by pailions 
which are hard to be refifted, and deluded by ap- 
pearances which have dazzled ftronger eyes. But 
the greater part of thofe who fet mankind at de-« 
fiance by hourly irritation, and who live but to 
infiife malignity, and multiply enemies, have no 
hopes to fofter, no defigns to promote, nor any ex- 
pectations of attaining power by Snfolcnce, or of 
climbing to greatnefs by trampling on others. 
They give up all the fweets of kindnefe, for the 
fake of peeviflinefs', petulance, or gloom; and 
alienate the world by negle<ft of the common forms 
of civility, and breach of the eftabliihed laws of 
converfation. 

Ev£att 
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Every one muft, in the walks of life^ have met 
iRrith men of whom all fpeak with cenfure, though 
they are not chargeable with any crime, and whom 
none can be periwaded to love, thoueh a reafbn can 
fcarcely be s^ned why they fhould be hated; and 
who, if their good (qualities and a&ions fometimes 
force a commendation, have their panegyrick al- 
ways concluded with confeffions of difguft ; " he 
** IS a good man, but I cannot like him/^ Surely 
itich perfons have fold the efteem of the world al 
too low a price, fince they have loft one of the re- 
wards of virtue, without gaining the profits o£ 
wickedmefs.^ 

This ill ceconomy of fame is fometimes the efFe6l 
of ftupidity. Men whofe perceptions are languid 
and flu^lifh, who lamentnothing but lofs of money, 
and feer nothing but a blow, are often at a difficulty 
to guefs why they are encompafled with enemies, 
though they negled all thofe arts by which men are 
endeared to one another^ They comfort themfel ves 
that they have lived irreproachably ; that none can 
charge them with having endangered his life, or 
diminifhed his polleffions; and therefore conclude 
that they fufier by fome invincible fatality, or impute 
the malice of their neighbours to^ ignoriancetor envy*. 
They wrap themfelves up in their innocence, and 
enjoy the congratulations of their own hearts,, with- 
out knowing or fufpe&ing that they are every day 
defervedly incurring refentments, by withholding 
from thole with whom they converfe, that regard, , 
or appearance of regard, to which every one is cn^ 
titled by the cuftoms of the worldti 

TpERi are many injuries, which, almoft every 
man feels,. though he does not complain, and which, 
upon thofe whom virtue, elegance, or vanity have 
made delicate and tender,, fix deep and lafting im- 
preffions ; as there are many arts of ^racioufnefs. 
And- conciliation,, which are to be pradiifed without 

exj^nce^ 
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expence, and by which thoTe may be made our 
friends, who have never received from us any real 
benefit. Such arts^ *whi^n they include neither 
guilt nor meanneis, it is furely reafbnable to learn ; 
lor who would want that love which is fo eafily to 
be gained? And fuch injuries are to be avoided | 
for who would be hated without profit ^ 

SoMK, indeed, there are, for whom the excufe 
of iniorance or negligence cannot be alleged, be- 
caufe it is apparent t^t they are not only carelefs 
of pleafing, out ftudious to cmfend^ that they con- 
trive to make all approaches to them difficult and ' 
vexatious, and imagine that they aggrandize them^ 
felves by wafting the time of others in ufeleis at- 
tendance, by mortifjring them with flights^ and' 
teazmg them with affronts.. 

Mek of this kmd are generally to be found 
among thofe that have not mingled much in gene- 
ral converfation, but fpent their lives amidft the ob- 
fequioufnefs of dependants, and the flattery of 
p'arafitesi and by long confulting only their own 
mclination, have forgotten that others have a claim 
to the fame deference 

Tyranny thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance 
of pride,^ by which alLmankind is fo much enrag-- 
ed, that it is never quietly endured, except in thofe 
who caa reward the patience, which they exadl; 
and infolence is generally furrounded only by fuch 
whofe bafenefs inclines them to think nothing in« 
fupportable that produces gain, and who can laugh 
at fcurrility and rudenefs with. a luxurious table and 
an open purfc 

But though all wan ton: provocations and con« 
temptuous infolence are to be diligently avoid^e^ 
there is no lefs danger in timid compliance and tame 
refignation. It is common, (01 foft and fearful temr 
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pers, to give themfelves up implicitly to the direc- 
tion of tne bold* the turbulent, ana the overbear- 
ing ; of thofc whom they do not believe wifer or 
better than themfdves ; to recede from the heft Je- 
fiens where oppofition muft be encouiKered, and to 
fall off from virtue for fear of ccnfure. 

. Some firmnefs and refolution is neceffary to the 
difcharge of duty 5 but it is a very unhappy ftate of 
life in which the neceffity of fuch ftruggles frequent- 
ly occurs ; for no man is defeated without fome re- 
lentment, which will be continued with obftinacy 
while he believes himfelf in the right, and exerted 
Vrith bitternefs, if even to his own con virion he is, 
detected in the wrong. Even though no regard be' 
had to the external confequenccs of contrariety and 
difpute, it muft be painful to a worthy mind to put 
others ip pain, and there will, be danger left the 
kindeft nature may be vitiated by too long a cuftom 
of debate and conteft. 

I AM afraid that I may be taxed with infenfi- 
tility by many of my correfpondents, who believe 
their contributions unjuftly negleded. And indeed 
when I fit before a pile of papers, of which each is 
the produftion of laborious fiudy, and the cft- 
Jpring of a fond parent, I, who know the paflions 
of an author, cannot remember how long they have 
lain in my boxes unregarded^ without imagining to 
myfelf the various changes of forrow, impatience, 
and refentment, which the writers muft have felt in 
this tedious interval. 

• These reflexions are Ml more awakened, when, 
upon perufal, I find fome of them calling for a 
place, in the next paper, a place which they have 
never yet obtained; others writing in a ftyle of fur 
pcrionty and haughtinefs, as fecure of deference, 
and above fear of criticifm ; others humbly offering 
their weak ai&ftance with foftneiis and fubmiffion, 

' which 
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which they believe impoifible to be refifted; fome 
kitroducing their compofltions with a menace of the 
contempt, which he tnat refuf^ s them will incur: 
others applying privately to the bookfellers for their 
intereft. and Jolicitation ; every one by. difFere^t 
ways endeavouring to fecure the blifs of publication^ 
I cannot but conTider myfelf, as placed in a very 
incommodious fituation, where I am forced to re- 
prefs confidence, which it is pleafing to indulge, to 
repay civilities with appearances of ncgleft, and fo 
frecfoently ta offend thofc by whom I never was 
offended. 

. I KNOW well how rarely an author, fired with the 
beauties of his new compofition, contains his rap- 
tures in his' own bofom, and how naturally he im- 
parts to his friends his expeditions of rtTiOwn ; and 
as I can eafily conceive the eagernel's wich which a 
new paper is fnatched up, by one who cxpefls to 
find it nlled with his own produ&ioof^ and jperhaps 
has called his .companions to fliare the pleaiure of a 
fecond perufal, I grieve for the dif^pointment 
which he is to feel at the fatal infpcdlion. His 
hopes however do not yet forfake him; he is cer« 
tain of giving luftre the next day. The next day 
comes, and again he pants with expedation, and 
having dreamed of laurels and Parnaffus, calts his 
eyes upon the barren page with which he is doomed 
never more to be delighted. 

For fuch cruelty what attoncment can be made } 
For fuch calamities what alleviation can be found t 
I am afraid that the mifchief already done muft be 
without reparation, and all that deferves my care is 
prevention for the future. Let therefore the next 
friendly contributor, whoever he be, obferve the 
cautions of 5w//?, and write fecretly in his. owti 
chamber, without communicating his defign to his 
neareft friend, for the neareft friend will be pleafed 
with an opportunity of laughing. Let hiciv e^n^ \t 
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tathe poft himfelf, and wait in filence for the event* 
If it 18 publiihed and praifed, he may dien declare 
himfeltthe author; if it be fuppiefled, he mzj 
wonder in private without much vexation ; and if 
it be cenfared, he mayr join in the cry, and lament 
the dulnefi of the writing generation. 
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Numb. J7. Tubsday, October a, 1750. 

ihM initUiguvi bwmnit fium magnumvtffigMlJk ptrfimma. 

Tb» world hit not yet learned the riches of frugalit /• 

r^//&#RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I AM always pleafed when I fee literature madfe 
ufeful, ana fcnolars defcending front that eleva- 
tion, which, as it raifes them ateve common life, 
muft likewife hinder them from bieholdingthe ways 
of men otHerwife than in a cloud of buftle and con- 
fufion. Having lived a life of bufinefs, and renurk* 
cd how feldom any occurrences emerge for wnich 
great qualities are rec|uired, I have learned the ne- 
ceffity of regarding little things, and though I do 
not pretencT to give laws to the legiflators of man- 
kind, or to limit the range of thofe powerful 
minds that carry light and neat through all the 
regions of knowleoge, yet I have long thought, 
that the greateft part of thofe who lofe themfelves 
in ftudies, by which I have not found that they 

frow much wrfer^ might, with more advantage . 
oth to the publick and themfelves, apply their un- 
derftandings to domeftick arts, and ftore their minds 
with axioms of bumble prudence^ and private oe- 
conomy. 

Tfoun 
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Your late paper on frugality was very elegant 
and pleafing, but, in my opinion, not fufficiently 
adapted to common readers, who pay little regard 
to tne mufick of periods, the artifice of conneSion^ 
or the arrangement of the flowers of rhetorick ; but 
require a few plain and cogent inftru£tions, which 
may fink into the mind by uieir own weight. 

Frugality is fonecdiary to the happinefs of 
the world, fo beneficial in its various forms to every 
rank of men, from the highefl of human potentates, 
to the lowefl labourer or artificer ; and the miferies 
which the negled of it produces are (b numerous 
and fo grievous, that it ought to be recommended 
with every variation of jiddrefs, and adapted to every 
clafs of underftanding. 

Whether thofe who treat morals as a fcience 
will allow frugality to be numbered among the vir- 
tues* I have not thought it necef&ury to enquire* 
For 1, who draw mv opinions from a careful ob- 
fervatioA of the world, am fatisfied with knowing« 
what is abundantly fumdent for pradice, that if it 
be not a virtue, it is at leaf(, a quality which can 
feldom exifl without fome virtues, and without 
which few virtues can exifl. Frugality may be 
termed the daughter of prudence, the fifter of tem« 
perance, and the parent of liberty. He that is ex« 
travagant will quickly become poor, and poverty 
will enforce dependence, and invite corruption -, it 
will almoil always produce a paffive compliance 
with .the wickednefs of others ; and there are few 
who do not learn by degrees to praflife thofe 
crimes which they ceafe to cenfure. 

If there are any who do not dtead poverty at 
dangerous to virtue, yet mankind feem unanimous 
enough in abhorring it as deftrudlive to happinefs^ 
and all to whom want is tenible, upon wnatever 
principle, ought to think themfelves obUged to learn 

tho 
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the fage maxims of our parfimonious anceftors, and' 
attain thcfalutary arts of contrafting expence; for 
Vrithout frugality none can be rich, and with it very 
few would be poor. 

To moft other afts of virtue or exertions of wif- 
dom, a concurrence of many circumftances is necef- 
fary, fome previous knowledge muft be attained, 
fome uncommon gift's of nature poHeffed, or fome 
opportunity produced by an extraordinary combina-* 
lion of things j but the mere power of faving what 
is already in our hands, muft be eafy of acquifition 
to every mind; and as- the example of Bacon may 
Piew, that thenigheft intellefi cannot fafely neglea 
It, a thoufand inftances will every day prove, that 
the meaneft may praitife it with luccefs. 

Riches cannot be within the reach of great num- 
bers, becaufe to be rich is to poflcfs more than is- 
commonly placed in afinglehand; and, if many 
could obtain the fum which now makes a man- 
wealthy, the name of wealth muft then be tranf- 
ferred'to ftill greater accumulations. But I am not 
tcrtain that it is equally impoffibte to exempt the 
lower clafles of mankind from poverty; becaufe, 
though whatever be the wealth of the community,, 
fome will always have leaft, and he that has lefs 
than any other is comparatively poor ; yet I do not 
fee any coaftiVe neceffity that many {hould be with- 
out the indifpenfable convcniencies of life ; but am 
fometimes inclined to imagine, that, cafual calami- 
ties excepted, there might, by univerfal prudence, 
be procured an univerfal exemption from want; 
and that he whoihould happen to^have leaft, might 
liotwithftanding have enough. 

But without entering too far into fpeculations 
which I db not remember that any political calcu- 
lator has attempted, and in which the moft perfpi- 
Cacious rcrfoncr may be eafiiy bewildered, it is evi- 
dent 
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dent that they to.whpm providence has allotted no 
other care but of their own fortune and their own 
virtue, which make far the greater part of mankind, 
have fufficient incitements to pcrfonal frugality i 
fuice, whatever might be its general effeft upon pro- 
vinces or nations, Dv which it is never likely to be 
tried, we know with certainty that there is fcarcc- 
. ly any individual entering the world, who, by pru- 
. dent par&mony, may not reafonably promifc hiov* 
fdf adiearful competence in the declmeof life. 

The profpeS of penury in age 5s fo doomy and 
terrifying, that every man who looks oeforc him 
muft revive to avoid it ; and it muft be avoided 
generally^by Ae fcicnce of fparing. For, though 
in every age there are fome, who by bold adven- 
tures, or by favourable accidents, rile fuddenly to 
riches, yet it is dangerous to indulge hopes of luch 
rare events: And the bulk of mankind muft owe 
their affluence to fmall and gradual profits, below 
which their expence muft be refoluteiy reduced. 

You muft not therefore think me finking below 
. the dignity of a practical philofopher, when I re- 
. commend to the confideration of your readers, from 
the ftatefman to the apprentice, a ppfition replete 
with mercantile wifdom, Apennyfaved is two -pence 
got\ which may, I think, be accommodated to all 
conditions, by obferving not only that they who 
. purfue any lucrative employment will fave fime 
when they forbear expence, and that the time 
may be employed to the increafe of profit ; but that 
they who are above fuch minute confiderations, 
will find, by every viftory over appetite or paffion, 
new ftrength added to the mind, will gain the pow- 
er of remfing thofe folicitations by whi<:h the 
young and vivacious are hourly aflaulted, and in 
time let themfelves above the reach of extravagance 
and folly. 

It 
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It may, perhaps, be enquired by tho(e who are 
willing rather to cavil than to learn, what is the ji^ 
meafure of frugality ? and when expence, not abfo* 
lutely neceflary, degenerates into profusion ? To 
fuch queftions no general anfwer can be returned; 
fince the liberty ofipending, or neceffity of parfi- 
mony, miay be varied without end by different cir- 
cum&nces. It may, however, be laid down as a 
tule never to be broken, that a matfs voluntary ex* 
pence Jhould not exceed bis revenue. A maxim fo ob- 
vious and incontrovertible, that the civil law ranks 
the prodkal with the madman, and debars them 
equally from the conduA of their own affairs. 
Another precept arifing from the former, and in- 
deed included in it, is yet neceflary tq be diftindly 
impreffed upon the warm, the fanciful and the brave; 
JLet no man anticipate uncertain profits. Let no man 

{)refume to ipena upon hopes, to truft his own abi- 
ities for means of aeliverance from penury, to give 
aloofe to hiS prefent defires, and leave the reckon- 
ing to fortune or to virtue* 

To thefc cautions, which, I fuppofe, are at leafl: . 
among the graver part of mankind, undifputed, I 
will add another. Let no man fquander againjl his in- 
clination^ With this precept it may be, perhaps, 
imagined eafy to comply; yet if thofe whom pro- 
fufion has buried in prisons, or driven into banifh- 
ment, were examined, it would be found that very 
few were ruined by their own choice^ or purchafed 
pleafure with the lofs of their eftates ; but that they 
fuffercd themfelves to be born away by the violence 
of thpfe with whom they converfed, and yielded 
rclufiiantly to a thoufand prodigalities, either from 
a trivial emulation of wealth and fpirit, or a mean 
fear of contempt and ridicule ; an emulation for the 
prize of folly, or the dread of the laugh of fools. 
I am^ SIRj 
Tour humble Servant 9 

X SOPHRON* 
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Numb. $9. Saturday^ O&obfr 6, 1750^ 

Crefatm dkntiit, tamett 

Curtis nefd9 fuidfimptr nh^ rti. ffolACCt 

Boty while in heaps hit wicked wealth afcendt, 

He is not of his wiih poflefs*d j 
There's fomethiog wanting ftiU to make him UeftM. 

FaAiiefft 

A S the lore of money has been, in all ages, one 
/jL of the paffions that have given great diftur* 
bance to the tranquillity of the world, there is no 
topick more copioufly treated by the ancient moral* 
ifts than the folly of aevoting the heart to the accu- 
mulation of riches. They who are acquainted with 
thefe authors need not be told bow riches incite 
pity, contempt, or reproach, whenever they are 
mentioned ; with what numbers of examples the 
danger of large poiTeffions i$ illuftrated ; and how 
all the powers of reafon and eloquence have been 
exhaulted in endeavours to eradicate a defire, which 
feems to have intrenched itfclf too ftrongly in the 
mind to be driven out» and which, perhaps, had 
not loft its power, even over thofe wno declaimed 
;»gainft it, but would have broken out in the poet 
or thie fagie, if it had been excited by opportunity, 
and invigorated by the approximation of its proper 
obJe£t 

Their arguments have been, indeed, fo unfuc- 
cefsfuly that 1 know not whether it can be (hown, 
that by all the wit and reafon which this favourite 
caufe nas called forth, a fingle convert was ever 
made; that even one man has refufed to be rich, 
when to be rich was in his power, from the con- 
viction of the greater happinefs of a narrow for- 
tune; or difburthened himfelfo)^ wealth, when he 
bad tijied its inquietudes^ merely to enjoy the peace 

and 
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and leifure, and fecurity of a mean and unenvied 
ilate, . ^ . , 

It is true, indeed^ that many have neglected op- 
;portunities of raifing themfelves to Tionours ^and to 
•«realth, and reje£ted the kindeft offeiTS of fortune; 
-but, however their moderation may be boafted by 
.themfelves, or admired by fuch as only view them 
at a diftance, it will be, perhaps^ feldom found that 
.they value riches Jefs, but tnat they dread labour 
or danger more than others ; they are unable to 
^oufe themfelves to a6lion, to ftrain in the race of 
competition, ortoftand the fhockofconteft; but 
-though they^ therefore, decUne the toil of climbinfi;| 
they, nevertnelefs, wim themfelves aloft, and woula 
willingly enjoy what they dare not feize. 

Others have retired froni high ftations, and vo- 
luntarily condemned themfelves to privacy and ob- 
fcurity. But, even thefe will not afford many oc- 
xafions of triumph to the philofopher 5 for they 
iiave commonly either Quitted that only which they 
thought themfelves unable to hold, and prevented 
difgraee by refignation^-or they have been induced 
to tj;y new meafures by general inconftancy, which 
always dreams of happmefs in novelty, or by ^a 
gloomy difpoiition, which is difgufted in the fame 
degree with every ftate, and wiflies every fcene of 
life to change as foon as it is beheld, ouch men 
found high and low ftations equally unable to fatif- 
.fy the wifhes of a diftempered mind, and were un- 
able to ihelter themfelves ip the clofeft retreat from 
difappointment, folicitude, andmifery. 

Yet though thefe admonitions have been thus . 
negleded by thofe, who either eiyoyed riches, or 
were able to procure .them, it is not raflily to be de- 
termined that they are altogether without ufe; for 
fince far the greateft part of mankind muft be con- 
fined to conditions comparatively mean> and placed in 
2 ikUdtions^ 
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fituations, from which they naturally look up with 
envy to the eminences before them, thofe writers 
cannot be thought i[l employed that have admini- 
ftered remedies to difcontent almoft univcrlal, by 
fhowing, that what we cannot reach may very well 
beforborn, that the inequality of diftribution, at 
^hich we murmur, is for the moft part lefs than it 
feems, and that the greatnefs, which we admire at 
a diftance* has much fewer advantages, and much 
left fplqnaor, when we are fuffered to approach it* 

It is the budnefs of moralrfts to dete£l the frauds 
of fortune, and to (how that fhe impofes upon the 
carelefs eye, by a quick fucceffion of madows, which 
will (brink to nothing in the gripe ; that (hedif^uifes 
life in extrinfick ornaments, which ferve only for 
(how, and are laid afide in the hours of folitude, 
and of pleafure ; and that when greatnefs afpires 
either to felicity or to wifdom, it Ihakes off thofe 
diftindioBs which dazzle the gazer, and awe the 
fupplicant. 

It may be remarked, that they whofe condition 
has not anbrded them the light of moral or religious 
inftru£tion, and who collect all their ideas by theit 
own eyes, and digeft them by their own undemand- 
ings, (eem toconuder thofe who are-placed in ranks 
of remote fuperiority, as almoft another and higher 
fpecies of bemgs. As themfelves have known nttle 
other mifery than the confeouences Af want, they 
are with difficulty perfuaded that where there is 
wealth there can be forrow, or that thofe who glit- 
ter in dignity, and glidt along in affluence, can be 
acQuainted with pains and cares like thofe which 
lie neavy upon the reft of mankind. 

This prejudice is, indeed, confined to the loweft 
meannefs, and the darkeft ignorance ; but it is fo con^ 
fined only becaufe others have been (hown its folly, 
and its falfehood, becaufe it has been oppofed in 

Vol. II. C its 
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its progrefs by hiftory and philofophy, and hinder- 
ed from fpreading its infaftion by powerful prefer- 
vatives. 

The doftrine of the contempt of wealth, thoagfa 
lit has not been able to extinguiih avarice or ambi- 
tion, or fupprcfs that reluftance with which a maA 
{safles his days in a ftate of inferiority, muft, st 
eaft, have made the lower conditions lefs grating 
and wearifome, and has consequently contributed 
to the ^general feeurity of life, by hindering that 
ffraud and violence, rapine afid^qircumventbn, 
.which muft have been produced fcy an unbounded 
.ea?erncis.of weakh, arifing from an unihaken con- 
viction that to be rich. is to he happy. 

Whoever finds himfelfincited, by feme violent 
'impuifc of paflion, to purfue riches as the chief end 
of being, muft furely be fo much alarmed by the 
ifucceflive admonitions, of thofe, whofe experience 
and fagacity have recommended them as the guides 
of mankina, as to ftop and confider whether he is 
laboat to engage in an undertaking that will reward 

• his toil, and to examine, before he rufties to wealth, 
through right and wrong, what it will confer when- 

•he has acquired it ; and this examination will feldom 
fail to reprefe his ardor, and retard his violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itfelf, it is not iifeful but 
when it departs from us,- its value is found only in 
that which it can purchafe, which, if we fuppofe 

• it put to its beft ufe by thofe that poflefs it, feems 
not much to deferve the defire or envy of a wife 
man. . It is certain that, with regard to corporal 
enjoyment, money can neither open new avenues 
to pleafure, nor WoCk up the p'aflages of anguifh. 

^Difeafe'and infii'mity ftill continue to torture and 
enfeeble, perhaps cxafperated by luxury, or promo- 
ted by foftnefs. With refpefl: to the mind, it has 
j^ely been obferved, that wealth contributes much 

to 
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to quicken the dircernment, enlarge the capacity^ 
or elevate the imagination j but may, by hiring 
flattery, or laying, diligence afleep^ oonfirm crror> 
-and harden ftupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer gresitnefs, for nothing 
can make that great, which the decree of nature 
has ordained to be little. The 1)ramble may be 
•placed in a hot bed, but can never become an oak. 
lEveh royalty itfelf is not able to give that dignity 
which it happenfs not -to find, but omreBcs ttcble 
ininds, though it nray elevate the ftrong. The 
world has been governed in the name of kings, 
wh'ofe exiftence has fcaioely been perceived by any 
•real efFedb hcyoad their own palaces. 

When therefore the define of wealth is taking 
liold of the heart, let us look round and fee how it 
operates upon thofe whofe indnftry, or fortune, has 
ODtained it. When we find them opprefled with 
their own abundance, luxurious without pleafure, 
idle without eafe, impatient and querulous in thcm- 
felves, and dcfpifed or hated by the reft of man- 
kind, we fhall foon be convinced that if the rea^ 
wants of our condition are fatisfied, there remains 
little to be fought with folicitude, or dcfircd with 
^g^rneis* 



Numb. 
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Numb. 59. Tuesday, OSaber 9, 1750. 

* 

Ef alipudfitaie wuJam per nrerba levart. 

Hoe fueruUm Hmhfmemfue Fnptmfmoiti . . 

"Hoc trot in folo fuare Pstamiiti amtro 

Fox fatigaret Lemnia faxa Jua. 
Stranpdat indujus dolor qtfue tx^uat iniutp 

Oritur et vires wiultiplicare fuas, CvSVl 

CompUining oft, gtvet refpite to our grief; 
From hence the wretched Progm fought rellef| 
' Hence the Paantian chief his fate deplores. 
And vents his forrow to the Lemnian fliores; 
In vain by fecrecy we wouM aflbage 
Our cares ; concealed they gather tenfold rage. 

F, Lewis. 

IT 18 common to diftingui(h men by the names of 
animals which they are fuppofed to refemble. 
Thus a hero is frequently termed a lion, and a ftatef- 
tnan a fox, an extortioner gains the appellation of 
vultur, and a fop the title of monkey. There is 
alfo among the various anomalies of character, 
which a furvey of the world exhibits, a fpecies of 
beings in human form, which may be properly 
marked ot^t as the fcreech-owls of biankind. 

These fcreech-owls feem to be fettled in an opi- 
nion that the great bufinefs of life is to complain, 
and that they were born for no other pur pofe than 
to difturb the happinefs of others, to leflen the lit- , 
tie comforts, and (horten the fhort pleafures of our 
condition, by painful remembrances of the jaaft, or 
melancholy prognofticks of the future ; their only 
care is to cru(h the rifing hope, to damp the kindle- 
. ing tranfport, »and allay the golden hours of gaiety 
lyith the hateful drofs of grief and fufpicion. 

To thofc, whofe weaknefs of fpirits, or timidity 
^ pf temper^ fubjefts th^m tQ impreffions from others, 

and 
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and who are apt to fufFer b^ fafcinationy and catch 
^ the contagion of mifery, it is extremely unhappy to 
' live within the compals of a fcreech-owl's voice ; 
for it will often fill their ears in the hour of dejec- 
tion> terrify them with apprehenfions, which their 
own thoughts would never have produced^ and fad- 
den, by intruded forrows, the day which might have 
been palTed in amufen\(Bnts or in bufmefs s it will 
burthen the heart with unneceflary difcontents, and 
weaken foe a time that love of life, which is ne- 
ceiTary to the vigorous profecution of any under- 
taking. 

Though I have, like the reft of mankind, many 
failings and weaknefles, I have not yet, by either 
friends or enemies, been charged with fuperuition ; 
I never count the company which I enter, and I 
look at the new moon indifferently over either 
ihoulder. I have, like moft other philofophers, of- 
. ten hear4 the cuckoo without money in my pocket, 
^d have been fometimes reproached as fool-hardy 
for not turning down my eyes when a raven flew 
over my head. I never go home abruptly becaufe 
a (hake crolles my way, nor have any particular 
dread of a climacterical year 5 yet I confefs thau 
with all my fcorn of old women, and their tales, 1 
confider it as an unhappy day when I happen to be 
greeted^ in the morning, by Sufpirius the fcreech- 
owl. 

. I HAVE now known Sufpirius fifty-eight years and 
four months, and have never yet palled an hour 
with him in which he has not made fome attack 
upon my quiet. When we were firft acquainted* 
his great topick was the mifery of youth without 
riches, and whenever we walked out together he 
folaced me with a long enumeration of pleafures, 
which, as they w^re beyond the reach of my fortune, 
were without the verge of my defires, and which I 
vihould never have coimdered as the objects of a wifti^ 
C3 V^ 
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kad not his unfeafonable reprefentations placed- 
them in my fight. 

Another ofhis topicks is the neglefl: of merit,, 
with which he never fails to amufe every man whom 
he fees not eminently fortunate. If he meets with. 
4 young officer, he always informs him of gentle- 
men whofe perfonal courage is unqueftioned, and 
whofe military (kill qualifies them to command ar- 
mies, that have, notwithftanding all their merit,., 
grown old with fubaltern commiiffions. For a ge- 
nius in the church, he is always provided with a cu- 
racy for life. The lawyer he informs of many men. 
of great parts and deep ftudy, who have never had> 
an opportunity to fpeak in the courts ; And meet- 
ilig Serenus the phyfician, *' Ah dodtor, fays he,. 
*' v/hat a-foot Hill, when fo many blockheads are 
** rattling their chariots ? I told you feven years ago, 
^* that you would never meet with encouragement, 
*' and 1 hope you will now take more notice, when 
•* I tell you, that your Greei^ and your diligence,. 
^ and your honefty, will never enable. you to live 
^ like yonder apothecary, who prefcribcs to his 
** own {hop, and laughs at the phyfician." 

SuspiR'ius bas^ in his time, intercepted fifteen 
authors in their way to the itage; perfuaded nine ani 
thirty merchants to retire fxom. sl profperous trader 
for fear of bankruptcy, broke off an hundred. and 
thirteen matches by prognoflrications of unhappinefs^. 
andenabkdthe fmalUpdx to kill nineteen ladies,^ 
by perpetual alarms of the lofs of beauty* 

Whenever my evifeftars. bring us togelber, he 
never fails to reprefent to me the folly of my pur- 
fiiits, and informs me that we are much older than^ 
when we began our acquaintance,^ that the infirmi- 
ties of decrepitude are coming faft upon me, that 
whatever I now get I Ihall eiyoy but a little time,. 
that fam^i^to.a. man. tott€rin£[On^tKe edge of the: 
. - grave 
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grave of very little importance, and that the time^ 
is at hand when I ought to look for no other plea* 
fures than a good dinner and an eafy chair. 

Thus he goes on in his inharmonious drain, dis- 
playing pre^nt miferies, and foreboding more, 
nfYT»*ofa| a3i» Bu¥xrr,po^if, every fyllable is loaded 
with misfortune, and death is always brought nearer 
to the view. Yet, what always raifes my refentment 
and indignation, I do not perceive that his mourn- 
ful meditations have much effect upon himfeJf. He 
talks, and has long talked of calamities, without 
difcovering, otherwife than by the tone of his voice, 
that he feeU any of the evils which he ly:wuils or 
threatens, but has the fame habit of uttering lamen- 
tations, as others oPtelling ftorics, and falls into 
expreffions of condolence for paff, or apprchcnfion 
ef future mifchiefs, as all men ftudious of their eafe 
have recourfe to thofc fub}e£ts upon which they can • 
Bioft fluently or copioufly difcourfe. 

It is reported of the Sybarites, that they deftroy^ 
ed all their cocks, that they might dream out their 
moroing dreams without diihirbance. Though I 
would not fo far promote effeminacy as- to propofo 
the Sybarites for an example, yet fmce there is no 
man (0 corri>pt or foolifh, but fomething ufeful ma^ 
be learned from him, I could wifli that, in imita- 
tion- of a people not often to be copied, fome regu- 
lations might be made to exclude fcreech-owls 
from all comp|ny, as the enemies of mankind, and 
confine them tffiome proper receptacle, where they 
may mingle fighs atleifure^ and thicken the gloom, 
of one another. 

Thou prophet of evil^hys Homer's Agamemnon, thou 
mn)ir foriielUJtme g$od^ but the joy of thy heart is to . 
prediii misfortunes. Whoever is of the fame temper 
might there find the means of indulging his thoughts^ 
and improving hi» vein of denunciacioii. and the . 
C 4 flock 
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flock of fcreech-owls might hoot together without 
injury to the reft of the world. 

Yet, though I have fo little kindnefs for this 
tfark generation, I am very fptr from intending to de- 
bar the^foft and tender mind from the privilege of 
complalnfng, when the figh rifes from the defire 
not of giving pain, -but of gaining eafe. To hear 
complaints with patience, even when complaints 
are vain, is one of the duties of friendfliip; and 
though it muft be allowed that he fuffers moft like 
a hero that hides his grief in filence, 

* Sffcm vultu Jtmulat^ f remit ahum corde iohrem^ 
Hit outward fmUet concealM his inward fmart. 

' Drybin. 

yet, it cannot be denied that he who complains a<fts 
like a man, like a focial being who looks for help 
from his fellow-creatures. Pity is to many of the 
unhappy a fource of comfort in hopelefs diftrefles, 
as it contributes to recommend them to themfelves, 
by proving that they have not lc3l the regard of 
others ; and heaven feems to indicate the duty even 
of barren compaffion, by inclining us to weep for 
^yils which we cannot remedy. 

Numb. 6o. Saturday, OSfober 13, 1750. 

^uidjit puIchruM, quid turpe, quid utiktomd uon, 

JPienius ei melius Cbr^po et Crantote dicaf Hot* 

Whofp works the beauti{iil and bafe contain. 

Of vice and virtue moK inftni£Hve rules. 

Than all the fober fages of the fchools. Fa ancis . 

ALL joy or forrow for the happinefs or calami- 
tita of others is produced ■, by an aft. of the 
imagination, that realifes the event however fiifli- 
tious^or approximates it howevei: remote^ by placing 

us. 
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US) for a time, in the condition of him whofe for* 
tune we contemplate ; fo that we feel, while the 
deception lafls, whatever motions would be excited 
by the fame good or evil happening to ourfelves* 

Our paffions are therefore more ftrongly moved^ 
in proportion as we can more readily adopt the pains 
or pleafure propofed to our minds, by recognifing 
them as once our own, or confidering them as na- 
turally incident to our ftate of ^ life. It is not czfy 
for the moft artful writer to give us an intereft in 
happinefs or mifery, which we think ourfelves never 
likely to feel, and with which we have never yet 
been made acquainted. Hiftories of the downfal of 
kingdoms, andrevolutions of empires, are read with 
great tranquillity j the imperial tragedy pleafes com- 
mon auditors only by its pomp of ornament, and 
grandeur of ideas ; and the man whofe faculties 
have been engrofled by bufmefs, and whofe heart 
never fluttered but at the rife or fall of {locks, won- 
ders how the attention caii be fcized, or the affec- 
tion agitated by a tale of love. 

Those parallel circumftances, and kindred imaget, 
to which wt readily conform our minds, are, above 
all other writings, to be found in narratives of the 
lives of particular perfons ; and therefore no fpccies 
of writing fe^ms more worthy of cultivation than 
biography, llnce none can be more delightful or 
more ufeful, none can more certainly enchain the 
heart by irrefiftible intereft, or more widely diffufe 
inftrudion to e^y diverfity of condition. 

The general arid rapid narratives of hiftory, 
which involve a thoufana fortunes in the buiinefs of 
a day, and complicate innumerable incidents in one 
great tranfadion, afford -^ew lefibns applicable to 
private life, Vrhich derives its comforts and its 
wretchednels from the right or wrong management 
of things which nothing but their frequency makes 
C 5 - con-' 
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conlidei'able, Parvaji nonfiimt quotidte^ fays Pliny, 
and which can have no place in thofe relations 
which never defcend below the confultation of fe- 
nates, the motions of armies^ and the fchemes of 
cgnfpirators* 

I HAVE often thought that there has rarely pafled- 
a life of which a judicious and faithful narrative 
l^ould not be ufeful. For, not only every man has, 
m the mighty mafs of the world, great numbers in 
the fame condition with himfelf, to whom his mi- 
ftakes and mifcarriages, efcapes and expedients, 
would be of immediate and apparent ufe ; but there 
is fuch an uniformity in the ftiateof man, confidered 
apart from adventitious and feparable decorations 
and difguifes, that there is fcarce any poffibility of 
good or ill, but is common to human kind, A great 
part of the time of thofe who are placed ^t the 
greatefl: diftance by fortune, or by temper, muft un- 
avoidably pafs in the fame manner ; and though, 
when the claims of nature are fatisfied, caprice, and 
vanity, and accident, begin to produce difcrimina- 
tions and peculiarities, yet the eye is not very heed- 
ful, or quick, vvhich cannot difcover the fame caufes 
ft1ll terminating their influence in the fame efFefts, 
though fometimes accelerated, fometimes retarded, 
or perplexed by multiplied combinations. We are 
all prompted by the fame motives, all deceived by 
the fame fallacies, all animated by hope, obftrufted 
by danger, entangled by defire, and feduced by 
pfeafure. 

It is frequently obje^Sted to relations of particu- 
lar lives, that they are not diftinguiftied by any 
ftriking or wonderful viciffitudcs. The fcholar who 
pafled his life among his books, the merchant who 
CQnd«<3ed only his own afl^airs, the prieft, whofe 
fphere of aftion wa^ not extended beyond that of 
his duty, are confidered as no proper qDJe<£^'s of pub- 
lick regard, however they might have eXCelkd in" 

their 
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their fevcral ftations, whatever might have been 
their learning, integrity, and piety. But this no- 
tion arifes from falfe meafures of excellence and 
dignity, and muft be eradicated by confidcrin^, 
that, in the efteem of uncorrupted reafon, what is 
of moft ufe is of moft value. 

It is, indeed, not improper to take honeft ad- 
vantages of prejudice, and to gain attention by a 
celebrated name j but the bufmefs of the biogra- 
pher is often te pafs flightly over thofe performances 
and incidents, which produce vulgar greatnefs, to 
lead the thoughts into domeftick privacies, and dif- 
play the minute details of daily lite, where exterior 
appendages are caft afide^ and men excel each other 
only by prudence and by virtue. The account of 
Thuanus is, with great propriety, faid by its author 
to have been written, that it might lay open to po- 
fterity the private and familiar charafter of that 
man, cujus ingenium ei candorem ex ipjiusfcriptlsfunt 
olim femter miraturi^ whofe candour and genius 
will to the end of time be by his writings prcferved 
in admiration. 

There are many invifible circumftances which^ 
whether we read as enquiries after natural or moral 
knowledge, whether we intend to enlarge our fci- 
ence, or encreafeour virtue, are more important than 
publick occurrences. Thus Salluft, the great maftcr 
of nature, has not forgot, in his account of Cati- 
line, to remark that his ivalk was noiu quick^ and 
again Jlow^ as ah indication of a mind revolving 
fomething withviolent commotion. Thus the ftory 
of Melanclhon aflbrds a ftriking lefture on the value 
of time, by informing us, than when he made an 
appointment, he expeded not only the hour, but the 
minute to be fixed, that the day might not run out 
in the idlenefs of fufpenfe ; and all the plans and * 
eaterprizes ofDe Wit are now of lefs importance to 
the world,' than that part of his peifonal chai^(^er* 
C 6 ^\v\Q!a 
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whidi reprefents him as car^td of his healthy and ne* 
gligent of his life* 

But biography has often been allotted to writers 
who feem very little acquainted with the nature of 
their talk, or very negligent about the, performance. 
They rarely afford any other account than might 
be colle£ted from publick papers, but imagine 
themfelves writing a life when they exhibit a chro« 
nological feries of anions or preferments"; and fo 
little regard to the manners or behaviour of their 
heroes, that more knowledge may.be gained of a 
man's real character, by a fliort conyerfation with 
one of his fervants, than from a formal and ftudied 
narrative, begun with his pedigree, and ended with 
bis funeral. 

If n«w and then they condefcend to inform the 
world of particular fads, they are not always fo 
happy as to fele£b the moft important. I know not 
well what advantage potter ity can receive from the 
only circumftance by which Tickell has diftinguifli- 
ed Addifon from the reft of mankind, the irregularity 
cfhispulfe: nor can I think myfelf overpaicTfor the 
time ipent in reading the life of Malherb, by being 
enabled to relate, after the learned biographer, 
that Malherb had two predominant opinions ; one, 
that the loofenefs of a fiogle woman might dSftroy 
all her boaft of apcient delcent j the other, that the 
Frenph beggars made ufe very improperly and bar- 
baroufly of the phrafe noble Gentleman^ becaufe ei- 
ther word included the fenfe of both. 

There are, indeed, fome natural reafons why 
thefe narratives are often written by fuch as were 
not lively to give much inftrudion or delight, and 
why moft accounts of particular perfons are barren 
and ufelefe. If a. life be delayed till intereft and en- 
vy are at an end, we may hope for impartiality, but 
muft exped li^le ihteiugence 1 for the incidents 

which 
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which give excellence to biography are of a volatile 
^d evanefcent kind, fuch as ioon efcape the me« 
mory, andare,rarclytranfmitted by tradition. We 
know how few can portray a living acquaintance^ 
except by his moft prominent and obfervable parti- 
cularities, and the grofler features of his mind; and 
it may be eaiily imagined how much of this little 
bniowledge may be loft in imparting it, and how 
fopn a fucceffion of copies will lofe all refemblance 
of the original. 

If the biographer writes from perfonal know* 
ledge, and makes hafte to gratify tne publick curi« 
ofity, there is danger left' his intereft, his fear, his 
gratitude, or his tendernefs^ overpower his fidelity^ 
and tempt him to conceal, if not to invent. There 
are many who think it an z& of piety to hide the 
faults or failings of their friends, even when they 
can no longer fufFer by their deteftion ; we there- 
fore fee whole ranks of chara£ters adorned with 
uniform paneeyrick, and not to be known from 
one another, but by extrinfick and cafual circum- 
ftances. ^^ Let me remember, fays Hale, when I 
** find myfclf inclined to pity a criminal, that 
*• there is likcwife a pity due to the country/' If 
we owe regard to the memory of the dead, there is 
yet more refpe<a to be paid to knowledge, to vir- 
tucj and to truth* 
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NyMBi 6.1^ TuESBAY, O^i^r i6, 1750. 

^dlfus hontr ji'aat, . et nundax ittfama ferret 
Slum nifi mtndofum et piendaem ? Hoft acjK« 

]^Ue pra'fib can charm^ unreal fhame controul — — 
Whom, but a vicious or a iickly foul ? FkA-NCii, 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

IT is extremely vexatious to a man of eager and- 
thirfty curiofity to be placed at a great dilfence 
from the fountain of intellfgience, and not only ne- 
ver to receive the current of report till it has fatiated 
thegreateft part of the nation, but at laft to find it 
muoded in its courfe, apd corrupted with taints or 
mixtures from every channel through which it 
flowed. 

One of the chief pleafures of my life is to hear, 
what pafles in the world, to know what arc the 
fchemes of the politick, the aims of the bufyj and 
the hopes of the ambitious ; what changes of pub- 
lick meafures are approaching ; who is likely to be 
crufhed In the coUifion of parties j who is climbing 
to the tbp of power, and who is tottering on the 
precipice of difgrace. But as it is very common for 
us to defire molt what we are leaft qualified to ob- 
tain, I have fufiered this appetite of news to out- 
grow all the gratifications which my prefent fitua- 
tion can afford it; for being placed in a remote 
country, I am condemned always to confound the 
future with the paft, to form prognoftications of 
events no longer doubtful, and to confider the ex- 

fediency of fchemes already executed or defeated, 
am perplexed with a perpetual deception in my 
profpe£ts, like a man pointing his telefcope at a 
remote ftar, which before the light reaches his eye 
hi^VfUt^^^n the place froni which it was emitted. 

The 
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The mortification of beinjj thus always behind 
the aftive world in my reflexions and difcovcries, is* 
exceedingly aggravated by the petulance of thdfe 
whofe health, or bofinefiy or pleafure brings thenr 
hither from London. For, without confidering the ' 
infuperable difadvantages of my condition, and the 
unavoidable ignorance which abfence muft produce, 
they often treat me with the utmoft fupercilioufnefs 
of contempt, for not knowing what no human fa- 
gacity can difcover ; and fometimes feem to confi* 
der me as a wretch fcarcely worthy of human con- 
verfe, when I happen to talk of the fortune of a 
bankrupt, or propofe the healths of the dead, when 
I warn them of mifchiefs already incurred, or wifli 
for meafures that have been lately taken. They 
feem to attribute to the fuperiority of their intellcOT 
what they only owe to the accident of their condi- 
tion, and think themfclves indifputably entitled to 
airs of infolence and authoritv, when they find ano- 
ther ignorant of fa£ls, which oecaufc they echoed in 
the ftreets of London, they fuppofe equally publick 
in all other places, and known where they could 
neitherbe feen> related, nor conjectured. 

To this haughtinefs they are, indeed, too much 
encouraged by the refpeft which they receive a- 
mongft us, for no other reafon than that they come 
from London. For no fooner is the arrival of one 
of thefe difTeminators of knowledge known in the 
country, than we croud about him from every quar- 
ter, and by innumerable enquiries flatter him into 
an opinion of his own importanci?. He fees him- 
felf furrounded by multitudes, who pro[iofe their 
doubts, and refer their controverfies to him, as to 
a being defcended from fome nobler region, and he 
grows on a fuddcn oraculous and infallible, folves 
all difliculties, and fets all obje<Slions at defiance. 

There is, in my opinion, great reafon for fuf- 
pe£tiiig» that they fometime$ take advantage of this 
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reverential modeftv, and impofe upon ruftick under* 
(landings with a falfe fhow of univerfal intelligence ; 
for I do not find that theyr are willing to own them- 
felve§ ignorant of any thing, or that they difmifs 
any enquirer with a pofitive and decifive anfwer. . 
The court} thecity^ the park, and exchange, are to 
thofe men of unbounded obfervation equally faqii- 
liar, and they are alike ready to tell the hour at 
which flocks will rife, or the miniftry be changed. 

A SHORT refidence at London entitles a man to 
knowledge, to wit, to politenefs, and to a defpo- 
tick and di£latorial power of prefcribing to the rude 
multitude, whom he condefcends to honour with 
a biennial vifit ; yet, I know not well upon what 
motives, I have lately found myfelf inclined to ca- 
vil at this prefcription, and to doubt whether it be 
not, on fome occafions, proper to withold our ve- 
neration, till we are more autheatically convinced 
cf the merits of the claimant. 

It is well remembered here, that, about feven 
years ago, one Frolick, a tall boy, with lank hair, 
remarkable for fteaTmg eggs, and fucking them, 
was taken from the fchool in this parifhj and fent 
up to London to fludy the law. As he bad given 
amongft us no proofs of a genius defigned by na- 
ture for extraordmary performances, he was, from 
the time of his departure, totally forgotten, nor was 
there any talk of his vices or virtues, his good or 
his ill fortune, till laft fummer a report burft upon 
us, that Mr. Frolick was come down in the firft 
poft-chaife which this village had feen, having tra- 
velled with fudi rapidity that one of his poftilions 
had broke his leg, ancf another narrowly efcaped 
fufFocajtion in a quickfand. But that Mr. Frolick 
feemcd totally unconcerned, for fuch things were 
never heeded at London. 

jMk. Frolick next day appeared among the 
gentlemen at their weekly meeting on the bowling- 
a green. 
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greeix, and now were feen the eScSts of a London 
education. His drefs, his language, his ideas, were 
all new, and he did not much endeavour to con- 
ceal his contempt of every thing that differed from 
the opinions, or pra£lice, of the modifli world. He 
(hewed us the deformity of our fkirts and fleeves, 
informed us where hats of the proper fize were to 
be fold, and recommended to us the reformation of 
a thoufand abfurdities in our clothes, our^ cookery, 
and our converfation. When any of his phrafes < 
were unintelligible, he could not fupprefs the joy 
of confeil^ fuperi^rity, but frequently delayed the 
explanation, that he might enjoy his triumph over 
our barbarity. 

WHENheispleafed to entertain us with a ftory,he 
takes care to croud into it names of ilreets, fquarei 
and buildings, with which he knows we are unac- 
ouainted. The favourite topicks of his difcourfe are 
Uie pranks of drunkards, and the tricks put upon 
country gentlemen by porters and link-boys. When 
be is wiu ladies he tells them of the innumerablt 
pleafures to which he can introduce them; but 
never foils to hint, how much they will be defici- 
ent, at their firft arrival, in the knowledge of the 
town. What it is to know the town he has not in** 
deed hitherto informed us, though there is no phrafe 
fo frequent in his mouth, nor any fcience which he 
appears to think of fo great a value, or fo difficult 
attainment. 

But mv curiofity has been moft engaged by the 
recital of his own adventures and atchievements. I 
have heard of the union of various characters in 
fingle perfons^ but never met with fuch a conflella- 
tion or great qualities as this man's narrative affords. 
Whatever has diilineuifhed the hero; whatever has 
elevated the wit ; wnatever has endeared the lover, 
are all concentered in Mr. Frolick, whofe life has, 
for (even years^ been a regular interchange of in-r 
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trigues, dangers, and waggeries, and who has di- 
ftinguiflied himfelf in every charafter that can be 
feared, envied, or admired. 

I QUESTION whether all the officers of the royaP 
navy can bring together^ from all their journals, a 
colleftion of fo many wonderful cfcapes as this 
man has known upon the Thames, on which he has 
been a thoufand and a thoufand times on the point 
of periftiing, fometimes by the terrors of fooliflj 
women in the fame boat, fometimesby his own ac- 
knowledged imprudence in paffing the river in the 
dark, and fometimeS by (hooting th€ bridge, under 
which he has rencountred mountainous waves, and 
dreadful catarads. 

Nor Icfs has been his temerity by landj nor 
fewer his ha?:ards. He has reeled wit)i giddincfi 
on the top; of the Monument; he has crofled the- 
ftreet amidft the nifli of coaches ; he has been fur-- 
rounded by robbers without number ; he has head-* 
ed parties- at the play-honfe ; he has fcaled the win-^ 
3oWs of every toaft of whatever condition ^ he hzi' 
been hunted for whole wintersbyr his rivals ; he has 
flept upon bulks^ he has'cut chairs, he has-biHced- 
coachmen ; he has refcued' his friends from the bai-» 
liffs, has knocked dowTT the conftable, has buIKed' 
the jufticei and fjerfornaed many other exploits, 
that have fiJfed the town with* wonder and with 
merriment. 

But yet greater is the fame of his underftanding: 
than his bravery ; for he informs us, that he is, at 
London, the eftabliflied arbitrator of all* points of 
honour^ and the decifive judge of all performances^ 
of genius ; that no mufical performer is in rcputa^* 
tion till the opinion of Frolick has ratified his pre>- 
tcnfions ; that the theatres fufpend their fentence 
till he begins theclaporiifs, in vrtiich all are proud 
toconcui :.that na pablicfc entertainment has failed 
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or fucceeded, but becaufe he oppofed or favoured it ; 
that all controveriies at the gaming-table are refer-^ 
Fed to his determination ; that he adjufts the cere- 
monial at every aflembly, and prefcribes every fa-» 
fhion of pleafure or of drefs. 

• With every man whofe name occurs in the pa- 
pers -of the day, he is intimately acquainted ; and 
there are very few pofts, either in the ftate or 
army, of which he has not more or lefs influenced 
the difpofal.. He has been very frequently qon- 
fulted both upon war and peace s but the time is 
not yet come when the nation fhall know how 
much it is indebted to the genius of Froliclc. - 

Yet, notwithftanding all thefe declarations, I 
cannot hithertp pcrfuade myfelf to fee that Mr. 
Frolick has more wit, or knowledge, orqourage,. 
than the reft of mankind, or that any uncommoa 
enlargement of his faculties has happened iti the 
time of his abfence. For whc» he' talks 6n fub- 
jeSs known to the reft of the company? he 'has no 
advantage over us, but by cduhvrs uf mterruption, 
bxi£kneis of interrogation, and pertnefs of contempt ; 
and therefore if he has ftunned the world with his 
name, and gained a place in the firft ranks of hu- 
manity, I cannot but conclude, that either a little 
underuanding confers eminence at London, or that 
Mr. Frolick thinks us unworthy of the exertion of 
bis powers, or that his faculties are benumbed by 
rural ftupidity, as the magnetick needle lofes its an(« 
mation in the polar climes. 

I WOULD not, however, like many hafty philofo- 
phers, fcarch after the caufe till I am certain of the 
cffed 5 and,' therefore, I defire to be informed, .whe- 
ther you haveyct heard j the great name of Mr. F/o- 
h'ck. If he is celebrated by other tongues than hja 
own, I (hail willingly propagate his praife ;. but if 
he has fwelkd among us with empty boafts, and 
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fujQicient to entitle any family to fome confideration, 
that they were known to viut at Mrs. Courtly's. 

In this flate they were, to fpeak in the ftyle of 
novellifls, made happy by the birth of your corre- 
fpondent. My parents had no other child, I was 
therefore not brow^beaten by a iaucy brother, or 
loft in a multitude (^coheirefTes, whofe' fortunes be» 
ing^ual would pnobably have conferred, equal me- 
rit, and procured equal regard ; and as my mother 
was Tipw old, my underltanding and my perfon 
^d fair play, my enquiries were not checked, my 
'^ulvances towards importance were not repreflea, 
and I w?s ibon fufFered to tell iny own opinions, 
4Uid early ^ccuftomed to hear my own praiies. 

By thefe accidental advantages I was much ex- 
alted above the youne ladies with whom I con- 
verfed, and was treated by them with great defe* 
rence. I faw none who did not feem to confefs my 
fuperiority and to be held in awe by the fplendour 
of my appearance ; for the fondnefs of my father 
made himfelf pleafed to fee me drefled, and my mo- 
ther had no vanity nor expences to hinder her from 
concurring with his inclinations. 

Thus, Mr. Rambler, I lived without much de- 
iire after any thing beyond the circle of our vifits 9 
and here I mould have quietly continued topoitioii 
out my time among my books, and my neeoje, and 
my company, had not my curiofity been every mo- 
ment excited by the converfation of my parents, 
who whenever tney fit down to familiar prattle, and 
endeavour the entertainment of each other, imme- 
diately tranfport themfelves to London, and relate 
ibme adventure in a hackn^py coach, fome frolick at 
a mafquerad^, fome converfation in the park, or 
ibme quarrel at an afiembly, difplay the magnifi- 
cence of a birth-night, relate the conqucfts of maids 
of honour, or give a hiftory of diverfions, (hows, 

and 
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and entertainments, which I had never known but 
from their accounts. 

I AM fo well verfed in the hiftory of the gay 
world, that I can relate, with great pun(5luality, the 
lives of all the laft race of wits and beauties ; can 
enumerate, with exa£): chronology, the whole fuc* 
ceffion of celebrated fingers, muhcians, tragedians* 
comedians, and harlequins; can tell to the laft 
twenty years all the changes of fa(bions ; and am, 
indeed, a complete antiquary with refpedl to head- 
'dreflfes, dances, and operas. 

Yo.u will eafily Imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I 
could not hear thefe narratives, forHxteen years to- 
gether, without fuffering fome impreffion,and wifli- 
jng myfelf nearer to thofe places where every hour 
brings feme new plcafure, and life is diverfiiied with 
an unexhaufted fucceffion of felicity. 

I INDEED often afked my mother why flic left a 
place which flie recollefted with fo much delight, 
and why (he did not vifit Xrondon once a year. Tike 
fome other ladies, and initiate me in the world by 
ibowing me its amufements, its grandeur, and its 
variety. But fhe always told me that the days which 
fhe had feen were fuch as will never come again ; 
that all diverfion is now degenerated, that the c6n- 
verfation of the prefent age is infipid, that their 
fafhions are unbecoming, their cuftoms abfurd, and 
their morals corrupt ; that there is no ray left of 
the genius which enlightened the times that flie re- 
members; that no one who had feen, or heard, 
the ancient performers, would be able to bear the 
bunglers of this defpicable age ; and that there is 
now neither politenefs, nor pleafure, nor virtue, 
in the world. She therefore aflures me that fhe 
confults my happinefs by keeping me at home, for 
I fhould now find nothing but vexation and difguft, 
and fho ihould be aihamS to fee me plcafcd with 
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fuch fopperies and trifles, as take up the thoughts 
of the prefent fet of young people. 

With this anfwer I was kept quiet for feveraj 
years, and thought it no great inconvenience to be 
confined to the country, till laft fummer a young 
gentleman and his fifter came down to pafs a few 
months with one of our neighbours. They had ge- 
nerally no great regard for the country ladies, but 
diftinguiihed me by particular complaifance, and, 
as we grew intimate, give me fuch a detail of the 
elegance, the fplendour, the mirth, the happinefs 
of the town, that I am regdv^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ longer 
buried in ignorance and obfcurity, but to (hare with 
other wits the joy of being admired, and divide with 
other beauties the empire of the world. 

' I DO not find, Mr. Rambler, upon a deliberate 
and impartial comparifdn, that I am excelled by 
Belinda in beauty, in wit, in judgment, in know- 
ledge, or in any thing, but a kind of eay, lively 
familiarity, by which fhe mingles with ffrangers as 
with perfons long acquainted, and which enables 
her to difplay her powers without any obftru<ftion, 
hefitation, or confufion. Yet fhe can relate a thou- 
fand civilities paid to her in publick, can produce, 
from a hundred lovers, letters filled with praifes, 
^proteflatibns, extafies and defpair ; has been hand- 
ed by dukes to her chair ; has been the occafion of 
innumerable quarrels j has paid twenty vilits in an 
afternoon ; been invited to fix balls in an evening, 
and been forced to retire to lodgings in the country 
from the irnportunity of courtlhip, and the fatigue 
of pleafure. 

I TELL you, Mr. Rambler, I will flay here no 
longer. I have at lafl prevailed upon my mother 
to fend me to town, and (hall fet out in three weeks 
on the grand expeditipn. I intend to live in pub- 
lick, and to croud into the winter every pleafure 

which 
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which money can purchafe, and every honour which 
beauty can obtain. 

But this tedious interval how fball I endure ? 
Cannot you alleviate the mifery of delay by fome 
pleafing defcription of the entertainfnents of the 
town ? I can read, I can talk, I can think of no* 
thins elfe ; and if you will not footh my impatieace» 
heighten my ideas, and animate my hopey, you 
may write for thofe who have more leifure, but are 
not to expeft any longer the honour of being read 
by thofe eyes which are now intent only on con* 
queft and deftruSiom Rhodoclia* 



Numb. 6y Tu?$day, OSfober 2a, 1750, 

I I H ahthat Jdtft Ateentts, 

S/eft decern ferv9S; modh regesatjt/t tetrarcbatf- 

OtKnia magim hjtient t mndb, ft mihi men/a ttifetp §t 

Concha fmiis furi, et tega, fuit deftnitrt frigUip 

Sluamvis eraffa, juiot. Ho^ 

Now with two hundred flaves he crowds his train } 

Now walks with ten. In high and haughty drain 

At morn^ of kings and governors he prates ^ 

At night—** A frugal taWe, O ye fates, 

** A little ifaell the faere^ fait to hold, 

If And clothes, tho* coarfe^ to keep me from the cold. 

V FaAKCift 

IT has been remarked^ perhaps, by every writer, 
who has left behind him oblervations upon life* 
that no man is pleafed with his prefent fiate, which 
proves equally unlatisfa£h)ry, fays Horace, whether 
fellen upon by chance or chofen with dcliberationi 
we are always difgufted with fome.circumftance or 
other of our fituation, and imagine the condition of 
others more abuxidimt in bleffiogs, or le&expofed to 
calamities* .: . 
Vol. IL D 1h\\ 
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This uniyerfal difcontent has been generallf 
mentioned with great feverity of cenfure, as unrea- 
fpnable in itfelf, fince of two, equally envious of 
each other, both caflnot have the larger (hare of 
happinefs, and as tending to darken life with unne- 
omary gloom, by withdrawing our minds from the 
contemplation and enjoyment of that happinefs 
which our ftate afFords us, and fixing our attention 
upon foreign obje£b, which we only behold tode- 
pfiefs ourfelves, and increafe our mifery by injurious 
comparifons. 

When tfai» opinion of the felicity of others pre« 
dominates in the heart, fo as to excite refolutions 
of obtaining, at whatever price, the condition to 
which fuch franfcendent privJlCg^s are fuppofed to 
be annexed ; when itburfts intoadion, and produces 
fraild, violence, and injuftice, it is to be purfued 
with all the rigour of legal punifhments. But while 
operating only upon the tnoughts, it difiurbs none 
but him who has happened to admit it, and, how- 
ever it may ioterrupt content, makes no attack on 
piety or virtue, I cannot think it fo far criminal or 
ridiculous, but that it may deferve fome pity, and 
admit fome excule. 

That all are equally happy, or miferable, I fup- 
pofe none is fufiiciently enthuflaflical to maintain ; 
becaufe, though we cannot judge of the condition 
of othc<3, yet every man has found frequent vicif- 
fitudes in his own rate, and muft therefore be con- 
vinced that life is fufceptible of more or leis felicity% 
What then ihall fbibid us to endeavour the altera;^ 
tion of that which is capable of being improved, 
and to grafp at augmentations of good, when we 
know it poffible to be increafed, and believe that 
any particular change of fitctation will increafe it i 

£p he that find^ bimfelF uncafy may reafenaUjit 
makeefFprts to rid himfelf from vexation* al) mzn*^ 

-kind 
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kind have a fufficient plea for fome degree of reft- 
lefnefs, and the fault feems to be little more than 
too much temerity of conclufion, in favour of fome- 
thing not yet experienced, and too much readinefs 
to believe, that the mifery which our own paffions 
^nd appetites produce, is brought upon us by acci* 
dental caufes, and external efficients. 

It is, indeed, frequently difcovered by us,'that we 
complained too haftjly of peculiar hard(hips, and 
imagined ourfelves dimnguilhed by embarraflments, 
in which other dafles of men are equally entangled. 
Wc often change a lighter for a greater evil, and 
wifh ourfelves rcftorcdagain to the llate from which 
we thought it defirable to be delivered. But this 
knowledge, thou^ it is eafily gained by the trial, 
is not always attainable any other way ; and that 
terror cannot juftly be reproached, which reafon 
could not obviate> nor prudence avoid. 

To takea view at once diftinft and comprehenfive 
of human life, with all its intricacies of combination, 
and varieties of connexion, is beyond the power of 
mortal intelli)|ences. Of thcftatewith which pradice 
has not acc^uainted us, we fnatch a glimpfe, we dif^ 
cern a point, and regulate the reft by paffion, and 
by fancy. In this enquiry every favourite prejudice, 
every innate dcfire, is bufy to deceive us. We are 
imbappy, at leaft lefs happy than our nature feems 

_fO admit; w* neceflarily defire the melioration of 
our lot ; what -^e dcfire," We very reafonably feek, 
and whitwe ft^k vie arp naturally eager to believe 
that we have found. Ourciwrtfidence is often dif- 
appointed, but our reafon is not convinced, and 
thcr^ is.n'oman who docs not hope for fomething 
whlcfi lii^ hasf not, though perhaps his wifhes lie 
tiilk^ivc*, befc;aufe he forclces the difficulty of attain-* 

.liitot- As.amongthc nurrierous ftudents of Hef- 
tiietfck phildwphy, not one ai!>pears to have defifted 

Trbin thetiidebf trihfrinitation, iT0i!ncoTVN\d.\OTvf£ 
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its impoffibility, but from wearinefs of toil, or im- 
patience of delay, a broken body, or exhaufted 
fortune. 

iRRESOLUTiONandmutabiHty are often the faults 
of men, whofe views are wide, and whofe imagi* 
nation is vigorous and excurfiyc, becaufe they can- 
not confine their thoughts within their own boun- 
daries of a£tion, but are continually ranging over 
all the fcenes of human exiftence, and coniequently, 
are often apt to conceive that they fall upon new 
regions of pleafure, and ftart new pofiibilities of 
happinefs. Thus they are bufied with a perpetual 
fucceffion of fchemes, and pafs their lives in alter- 
nate elation and forrow, for want of that calm and 
immoveable acquiefcence in their condition, by 
which men of flower underftandings are fixed for 
ever to a certain point, or led on in the plain beaten 
track, which their fathers, and grandfires, have 
trod before them. 

Of two conditions of life equally inviting to the 
profpe<£);, that will always have the difadvantagc 
which we have already tried ; becaufe the evils 
which we have felt we cannot extenuate J and though 
we have, perhaps from nature, the power as well of 
aggravating the calamity which we fear, as of heigh- 
tening the bleffing we expeft, yet in thofe medita- 
tions which we indulge by choice, and which are 
not forced upon the mind by neceffity, we have al- 
ways the art of fixine our regard. upon the more 
pleafing images, and mfkx hope to difpofe the lights 
by which we look upon futurity. 

The good and ill of different modes of life arc 
fometimes fo equally oppofed, that perhaps no man 
ever yet made his choice between them upon a full 
conviction, a'nd adequate knowledge ; and therefore 
fluctuation of will is not more wonderful, virhen they 
are propofed to the eledion, than oibUIauons of a 
beam cWjged with equal weights. The mind no 
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fooner imagines itfelf determined by.fome prev:Jent 
advantage, than fome convenience of equal weight 
is difcovered on the other fide, and the refolutions 
which are fuggefted by the niceft examination^ are 
often repent^ as foon as they are taken. 

EuM£N£s, a young man of great abilities, inherit 
ted a large eftate from a father, long eminent in con- 
fpicuous employments. His father, harrafled with 
competitions, and perplexed with multiplicity of bu- 
finefe, recommended the quiet of a private ftation 
with fo much force, that Eumenes for fome years 
reiifted every motion of ambitious wifhes; but being 
once provoked by the fight of opj^reflion, whicH 
he could not redreft, he l^gan to think it the duty 
of an honeft man to enable himfelf to protect 
ethersy and gradually felt a defire of greatnefs, ex-> 
cited by a thoufand projeds of advantage to bis 
country. His fortune placed him in the ienate, his 
knowledge and eloquence advanced him at courtf 
and he pofleiTed that authority and influence which 
he had refolved to exert for the happineft of man« 
kind. 

He now became acquainted with greatnefs, and 
was in a (hort time convinced, that in proportion as 
the power of doing well is enlarged, the temptations 
to do ill are multiplied and enforced.^ He felt him* 
felf every moment in danger ofbeing either feduced or 
driven from his honeft purpofes. Sometimes a friend 
was to be gratified, and fometimes a rival to be 
cruflied, by means which his confcience could not 
approve. Sometimes he was forced to comply with 
the prejudices of the publick, and fometimes with 
the fchemes of the mmiftry. He was^ by degrees 
weaned with perpetual ftruggles to unite policy and 
virtue, and went back to retirement as the Ihelter 
of innocence, perfuaded that he could only hope 
to benefit mankind by a blameleis example of pri- 
vate virtue* liere be fpent fome years in trana uil- 
P 3 ^vc, 
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lity and beneficence ; but finding that corrupdoQ 
increafcd, and falfe opinions in government prevail 
cd, he thought himielf again lummoned to ud&$ 
of publick truft, from which new evidence of hi$ 
own weaknefs again determined him to retire. 

Thus men may be made inconftant by virtue 
and by vice, by too much or too little thought $ 
yet inconflancy, however dignified by its motivesi 
IS always to be avoided, becaufe life allows us but 
a fmall time for enquiry and experiment, and hf 
that fteadily endeavours at excellence, in whatever 
employment, will morebenefit mankind than he that 
heiitates in choofmg his part till he is called to the 
performance. The traveller that refolutely follows 
a rough and winding path, will fooner reach die 
end of his journey, than he that is alwayis pbanfr 
ing his dire^ion, and waftes the hpu^s ftf'iday* 
light in looking ibr fmoother ground, and O^iW 
paflages. 

Numb. 64. Saturday, October zjyij^o. 

UmytiU^ tt uUm n^U^ m iemumfirma amiitia iftt 

SaZtVsIV 
To live in fHendKhifr, is to have the teie defines aad 
the fime nveriioiM. 

WHEN Socrates wasbuildingbimfelf ahouft 
at Athens, being aflced by one t]aat oUtfrvcd 
the littlenefs of the deugn, why a maa fo ^miaent 
would not have an abode more luitable to his dignir 
ty? he^ replied, that he fhould think hi mfelf fuffi«- 
ciently accommodated, if he could fee that narrow 
habitation filled with real friends* Such was the 
opinion of this great matter of human life, concern*- 
ing the infrequency of fuch an union of minds as 
might- deferve the name of friendfliip, that Maon% 
. p the 
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the multitudes whom vanitv or curiofity, civility ot 
veneration, crouded about him, he did not expe£tt 
that very fpacious apartments would be neceflary ta- 
contaia all that (hould regard him with iincere Idnd- 
nefs, or adhere to him with fteady fidelity. 

So many qualities are indeed requilite to the 
poffibility of friendfhip, and fo many accidents muft 
concur to its rMe and its continuance, that the 
^reateft part of mankind content themfel ves without 
It, and fupply its place as they can, with intereft 
and dependance. 

Multitudes are unqualified for aconftant and 
warm reciprocation .of benevolence, as they are in- 
capacitated for any other elevated excellence, by 
perpetual attention to their intereft, and unrefifting 
lubjedion to their paflions. Lone habits may fuper- 
taduce inability to deny any deure, or reprefs, by 
fopcrior mottyea, die iaiportunities of any imme- 
^Uate gratification, and an inveterate felfiflinefs will 
imagme all advantages diminiibed ia proportion as 
'* are communicated • 



But not only this hateful and confirmed corrup* 
tion, but many varieties of difpofition, not incon^ 
£Aeiit with common degrees of virtue, may exclude 
friendfhip from the heart. Some ardent enough in 
their benevolence, and defeftive neither in ofHciouf- 
iiefs, nor liberality, are mutable and uncertain, (bon 
attraSed by new objedls, difgufted without of]R?ncc, 
and alienated without enmity. Others afe foflb 
and flexible, eafily influenced by reports or whifpera» 
ready to catch alarms from every dubious circumr 
ftance, and to lifl:en to every fufpicion which envy 
and flattery {hall fu^geft, to follow the opinion of 
«every conndent adviler, and move by the impulfe 
-of the laft breath. Some are impatient of contra-- 
didion» mpvQ willing to go wrong by their own 
^ 4. judg- 
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judgment, than to be indebted for a better or a 
fafer way to the fagacity of another, inclined to 
conflder counfel as infult, and enquiry as want of 
confidence, and to confer their regard on no odier 
terms than unreferved fubmiffion, and implicit com*^ 
pliance. Some are dark and involved, equally 
careful to conceal good and bad purpofes ; and 
pfeafed with producing effedts by inviiible means, 
and ihewing their defign only in its execution. 
Others are univerfally communicative, alike open 
to every eye, and equally profufe of their own fe- 
crets and thofc of others, without the neceflary 
vigilance of caution, or the honeft arts of pru- 
dent integrity, ready to accufe without malice, and 
to betray without treachery. Any of thefe may be 
ufcful to the community, and pafs through the world 
with the reputation of good purpofes and uncor- 
rupted morals, but they are unfit for clofe and ten-> 
der intimacies. He cannot properly be chofen for 
a friend, whofe kindnefs is exhaled by its own 
warmth, or frozen by the firfl blafl of flander ; he 
xannot b? aufefiil counfellor, who will hear no 
opinion but his own ; he will not much invite con- 
fidence whofe principal maxim is to fufpe6t ; nor 
can the candour and franknefs of that man be much 
. «fleemed, who fpreadshis arms to humankind, and 
makes every man, without diftindion, a denizon 
t>[ his boTom* 

That fnendlhip may be at once fond and lafHng, 
there mufl not only be equal virtue on each part, 
t>ut virtue of the fame kind ; not only the fame 
€nd mufl be propofed, but the fame means muft be 
approved by both. We are often, by fuperficial ac- 
tomplifbments and accidental endearments, induced 
to love thofe whom we cannot efteem ; we are fome- 
times, by great abilities and inconteftable evidences 
-of virtue, compelled to efleem thofe whom we can- 
4A0t love« . But friendfhip, compounded of efteem 

and 
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and love, derives from one its tenderneft, and its 
permanence from the other ; and therefore requires 
not only that its candidates fliould gain the judge- 
ment, out that they fhovld attract the afFcaions ^ 
that thef flieuld not only be firm in the day of di« 
ftrefs, but gay in the hour of jollity ; not only ufe- 
ful in exigences, but pleafinjg in familiar life; their 
prefence fiiould give cnearfulnefs as well as courage^ 
and difpcl alike the gloom of fear and of melan- 
choly. 

To this mutual complacency is generally rcquifitc 
an uniformity of opinions, at leaft of th^>ie adive 
4tnd confpicuous prmciples which difcriminatc par- 
ties in government, ana fe6ls in religion, and which 
everv day operate more or lefs on the common bu- 
finefs of life. For thoueh great tenderncfs has, per- 
haps, been fometimes known to continue between 
men eminent in contrary factions i yet fuch friends 
are to be Aewn rather as prodigies than examples, 
and it is no more proper to regulate our conduct by 
fuch inftances, than to leap a precipice, becauie 
ibme have fallen from it and efcapcd with life. 

It cannot but he extremely difficult to prcfcrvc 
private kindnefs in the midft of publick op|v fition, 
m which will neceifarily be involved a thoufand in- 
<idents,'extcnding theirinfluencetoconverfation and 
imvac^' Men engaged, by moral or religious mo- 
tives, in contrary parties, will generally look with 
•dififefent eyea upon every man, and decide almoft 
every tjueftion xipon different principles* When 
4uch occafionsof difpute happen, to comply is io 
'betray dur ^aufe, and to maintain friendOiip by 
ceaiing to defervc it ; to beiilent, is to lofe the hap- 
•piftofs and dignity of independence, to live in per- 
petual conftraint, and to aefert, if not to betray : 
and who (hall determine which of two friends (hall 
yield) where neither believes himielf miibken, and 
D 5 totb 
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both confefs the importance of the queftion ? Wh«t 
then remains but contradiction and debate I aad 
from thofe what can be expedled, but acrimony and 
vehemence, the infolence of triumph, the vexation 
of defeat, and, in time, a wearinefs of conteft, and 
an extinction of benevolence ? Exchange of endear^ 
ments and intercourfe of civility may continue, in- 
deed, as boughs may for a while be verdant, when 
the root is wounded -, but the poifon of difcord is 
infufed, and though the countenance may preferve 
its fmile, the heart is hardening and contrading. 

That man will not be long agreeable, whom 
we fee only in times of ferioufrxefs and feverity ; and 
therefore, to maintain the foftnefs and ferenity of 
benevolence, it is neceflfary that friends partake each 
others pleafures as well as cares, and be led to the 
famcdiverfions by fimilitude of tafte. This is, how- 
ever, not to be confidered as equally indifpenfable 
with conformity of principles, becaule anv man may 
honeftly, according to the precepts of Hforace, re- 
fign the gratifications of tafte to the humour of an- 
other, and friendfliip may well deferve the facrifice 
of pleafure, though not of confcience. 

It* was once confeffed to me, by a painter, that 
no profeflbr of his art ever loved another. This 
declaration is fo far juftrfied by the knowledge of 
life, as to damp the hopes ot warm and conftant 
friendfhip, between men whom their ft^dies have 
made competitors, and whom every favourer and 
every cenfurerare hourly inciting againft each other. 
"I'he-utmoft expectation that experience can warrant, 
is, that they ihould forbear open hoftilities and fd- 
cret machinations, and when the whole fraternity is 
attacked, be able to unite againft a common toe. 
Some however, though few, may perhaps be found, 
in whom emulation has not been able to overpower 
generolity, whoare diftinguilhcd from lower beings 

by 
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by nobler motives than the love of fame, and can 
preferve the facred flame of friendfhip from the 
gufts of pride, and the rubbiih of intereft. 

Frienixshipis feldom lafting but between equals^ 
or where the fuperiority on one iide.is reduced by 
fome equivalent advantage on the other. Benefits 
which cannot be repaid, and obligations which can- 
not be difcharged, are not commonly found to in- 
creafe afFe<^ion ; they excite gratitude indeed, and 
heighten veneration, but commonly take away that 
eafy freedom, and familiarity of intercourfe, with* 
out which, though there may be fidelity, and zeal, 
and admiration, there cannot be friendmip. Thus 
imperfeft are all earthly bleflings 5 the great cffeti 
of friendfhip is beneficence, yet by the firft aft of 
uncommon kindnefs it is endangered, like plants 
that bear their fruit and die. Yet this confidera- 
tion ought not to reflrain bounty, or reprefs com- 
paffion ; for duty is to be preferred before conveni- 
ence, and he >that lofes part of the pleafures of 
friendfhip by his generofity, gains in its place the 
gratulation of his confcience. 



Numb, 65. Tuesday, O^f?. 30, lyso* 



"Garrit outlet 



Ejc re fabettau HOR^;. 

Th« chearfdl fAge» when folemn dtdat«8 €»il>.^ 
Conceals the moral^counibl in a tale. 

O BID AH, the fon of Abenfina, left the caravan*^ 
fera early in the tnorning, and' purfued> his- 
journey through the plains of Indoftan* He was. 
fpefh and vigorous with refl; he w.as animated with^ 
lK>pe ; be was incited by deftre ; he walked fwiftly 
forwacd over the. vallies, and faw the hills gradually 
D 6 rifiac 
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Tiff ng before Imttu As he paffed along, his eai^ wert 
^delighted with the morning fong of the bird of 
paradife, he was fanned by the laft -fiiiitters of the 
finking breefce, and fprinkled with dew by groves 
of fpioBS^ he fofinethnes contemplated the towering 
height of the oak, monarch of the hills $ and fome^^ 
times caught the gentle fragrance of the piimrofe, 
eUeft daughter of the fpring : all his fenfes were 
\gratified^ and aU<:are w-as baniihed from his heart* 

Tntrs lie went on till the fan approached his me* 
ridian^ and the increafing heat preyed u{X>n hid 
llrength ;; he then looked round about him for fome 
more commodious path. He faw^ on his right hand^ 
a grove that feemed to wave its fliades as a fign of 
invitations he entered it^ and found the coolnefs 
.and verdure irrefiftibly pleafant. He did not, how* 
ever, forget whither he was travelling, but found & 
jttarrow way bordered with flowers, which appeared 
to.iaV« the fame direflrion with the main road, and 
Was pieafed that, by this happy experiment, he had 
^^d means to unite pleafure with bufm'efs, and to 
^ain the rewards of diligence without fufFering its 
l^tigoes^ He, therefore, ftill- continued to walk for 
«& tame, without the leaft remiffion of his ardour, ex- 
cept t^at lie was fometimes tempted to- flop by the 
fnuTick of the birds, whom the heat had aiTenabled 
iti the Ihade ; and fometimes amufed himfelf with 
|>lucking the flowers that covered th« banks on ei- 
ther fide^ or the fruits that hutig upon the branches* 
At Ikil the green path began to decline from its firft 
tendency, and to wind among hills and thickets^ 
tcooled'with fountains^ and murmuring with wat€r- 
faHs, Here Obidah paufed for a time, and began 
to cwifkler whether it wer-e longer fafeto for fake the 
^ndwA and common track $ but remembering that 
the rhedit^as«ow in its :gFeateft violence, «nd that 
%he{]daitiwas dufly ^nd unev^, ^e refolved to pui> 
t» ^ new paith^ ^lucblie fu|>|>ofed only to mak« 

5tfew 
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a few meanders, in compliance with the varieties of 
the ground, and to end at laft in the common 
road. 

Havikc thus calmed his folicitude, he renewed 
his pace, though he fufpeded that he was not gain* 
ing ground. This uneaAnefs of bis mind inclined 
him to lay hold on every new obje£l, and give way 
to every lenfation that might footh or divert him. 
He liftened to every echo, he mounted every hill for 
a fre(h proi^c£l, he turned afide to every cafcadc, 
and pleafed himfelf with tracing the courfc of a gen* 
tie river that rolled among the trees, and watered a 
large region with innumerable circumvolutions. In 
thRe amufements the hours paffed away uncounted^ 
his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he 
knew not towards what point to travel. He ftood 
penftve and confufed, afraid to go forward left he 
mould go wrong, yet confcious that the time of loit- 
ering was now pall. While he was thus tortured 
with uncertainty, the fky was ovcrfprcad with 
clouds, the day vaniflied from before hinu and a 
fudden tempeft gathered round his head. He was 
now roufed by his danger to a quiclc and painful 
remembrance of his folly ; he now faw how happi* 
nefs is loft when eafe is coofulted ; he lamented the 
unmanly impatience that prompted him to feek 
flielter in the grove, and deipifed the petty curiofiry 
that led him on from trifle to trifle. While he was 
thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of 
thunder broke bis mediution. 

Hs now refolved to do what remained yet in his 
]>ower, to tread back the ground which he bad paf- 
i'ed, and try to find fome ilTue where the wood might 
open into the plain. He proftraced himfelf on the 
;gi'ound, and commended nis life to the Lord of na- 
ture. He rofe with confidence and tranquillity, and 
%>vc{kd on with his fabre in his hand, lor thebeafts 

%>i ihe^klert wex« in moUQU^ ^ m every hand 
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weit heard the mingled howls of rage imd fear, 
and ravage and emiration ; all the horrors of dark- 
nefs and folitude furrounded him ; the winds roar- 
ed in the woods, and the torrents tumbled from 
the hills, - 

— — ;^il^a|^o» voretf/Lo) xetr tpsfffi ^UHuq 

Tovit rt T»jAoo"e XvoV Iv ^^to-iv bxTwb uroi/xijy, 
Work'd into fadden rage by wintry fhow'rs^ 
Down the deep hill the roaring torrent pours ; 
The mountain ihepherd hears the diftant noife.^ 

Thus forlorn anddiftrefled, he wandered through 
the wild, without knowing whither he was going, 
or whether he was every moment drawing n^Hr 
to fafetv or to deftruftion. At length not fear but 
labour began to overcome him ; his breath grew 
fhort, ancThis knees trembled, and he was on the 
|>oint of lying down in refignation to his fate, when 
ne beheld through the brambles the glimmer of a> 
taper. He advanced towards the light, and finding 
that it proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he 
called humbly at the door, and obtained admiffion^ 
The old man fet before him fuch provifions as he 
had colleded for himfelf, on which Obidah fed 
with eagerncfs and gratitude^ 

When the rcpaft was over, '^ Tell me^ faid the 
" hermit, by what chance thou haft been brought 
** hither ; I have been now twenty years an inha- 
** bitant of the wildernefs, in which I never faw a 
** man before." Obidah then related the occur- 
rences of his journey, without any concealment or 
palliation. 

** Son, faid the hermit, let the errors and follies^ 
** the dangers and efcape of this day, fink deep into 
•* thy heart. Remember, my fon, that human life 
•* is the journey of a day. We rife in the morning 
<€ of youth) fiUl of vigour and fuUof ezpe&ation ;. 

'' we 
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*' we fet forward with fpirit and hope, with ^ieiy 
^^ and with diligence, and travel on a while in the 
^' ftraight road of piety towards the maniionsof 
** reft. Inaibort time we remit our fervor, and en- 
^* deavour to find fome mitigation of our duty, and 
^' fome more eafy means of obtaining the fame 
*' end. We then relax our vigour, and refolve 
" no longer to be terrified with crimes at a diftance, 
^' but rely upon our own conftancy, and venture to 
** approach what we refolve never to touch. ^ Wc 
^' thus enter the bowers of eafe, and repofe In the 
** (hades of fecurity. Here the heart foftens, and 
*^ vigilance fubfides j we arc then willing to enquire 
^' whether another advance cannot be madcf, and 
** whether we may not, at leaft, turn our eyes upon 
** the gardens of pleafure. We approach them with 
*' fcruple and hentation ; we enter them, but enter 
** timorous and trembling, and always hope to pafe 
** through them without lofmg the road of virtue, 
^' which we, for a while, keep in our fight, and to 
^* which we propofe to return. . £ttf temptation 
>< fucceeds temptation, and one compl iance prepares 
*' us for another; we in time lofe the happinefs of 
*' innocence, and folace our difquiet with fenfual 
*' gratifications. By degrees we let fall the remcm- 
*' brance of our original intention, and quit the 
*' only adequate objed of rational dcfire. We ea- 
'^ tangle ourfelves iniiufinefs, immerge ourfelves in 
V* luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of in- 
^^ conftancy till the darknefs of old age begins to 
*' invade us, and difcafe and anxiety obftriidl our 
** way. We then look back upon our lives vyith 
** horror, with forrow, with repentance j and wilh j 
^^ but too often vainly wifti, that we had not forfaken 
•' the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my fon, who 
** fliall learn fromthy example not to defpair, but 
^* fball remember,, tli^t though the day is paft, and 
** their ftrength is wafted, there yet remains one ef- 
^ fort to be made; that reformation is never hope- 
V lefs, nor fincere endeavours ever unaffified? that 

' ^' tha 
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•* the wanderer may at len^h return after all his 
•* errors, and that he who implores ftrength and 
•* courage from above, fhall find danger and diffi- 
•* cuhy give way before him. Go now, my fon, . 

• *• to thy repofe, commit thyfelf to the care of om- 
** nipotence, and when the morning calls again to 
** toil, begin anew thy journey and thy life.'* 

Numb* '66. Saturday, November ^^ 1750- 

Paud iignefitrt foffunt 
yerm bwa^ atgue iUit multum dtverfM^ rtmoti 
£rr0ris nebuU, Jot* 

■ ^ How few 

Know their own good ; or, knowing it, purfue? 
How void of reafon arfe oar hopes and fears ? 

Drydiv. 

THE foUy of human wiflies and purTuits has 
always oeen a {landing fubjedi of mirth and 
Reclamation, and has been ridiculed and lamented 
from age to age j till perhaps the fruitlefs repetition 
of complaints and cenfuresfnay be juftly numbered 
among the fubjefls of cerrfure and complaint. 

• Some of thcfe inftrufhors of mankind have not 
(contented themfelves with checking the overflows of 
p^fion, and loppmg the exuberance of defire, but 
iiave attempted to "dejftroy the root «s well as the 
tranches ; and not only to confine the mind within 
bounds, but to finooth it for ever by a Jead calm. 
TThey have employed their reafon and eloquence td 
perfuade us, that nothing « worth the wifh of a 
wife man, have reprefented all earthly good ani 
cvtl -as indifferent, and counted amon?; vulgar ^r- . 
fors the dread 'ofiparn, a«id 1^ love ^rf'tife. 

' It is almdfl: dways the mihappinefs of a viftori- 
!iDits diiputant^ todcftroy his own authority by claim- 
ing 
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ing too many confeouences, or diflTufing his propofi« 
tion to an indefenfible extent. When we have heat* 
ed our zeal in a caufe, and elated our confidence 
with fuccefs, we are naturally inclined to purfue the 
fame train of reafoning, to eftablifh fome collateral 
truth, to remove fome adjacent difficulty, and to 
take in the whole compreheniion of our fyftem. Aa 
a prince in the ardour of acquifition, is willing to 
fecure his firft conqueft by the addition of another^ 
add fortrefs to forcrefs, and city to city, till defpair 
and opportunity turn his enemies upon him, and he 
lofes m a moment the glory of a reign. 

The philofophers having found an eafy viStorf 
over thole defires which we produce in ourfelves, 
and which terminate in fome imaginary ftate of 
happinefs unknown and unacumable, proceeded to 
make further inroads upon the heart, and attacked 
at laft our fenfes and our inftin^. They continued 
to war upon nature with arms, by which only follf 
could be conquered ; they therefore loft the trophiee 
of their former combats, and were coniidered no 
longer with reverence or regard. 

Yet it cannot be with iuftice denied, that theft 
men have been very ufefuf monitors, and have left 
miny proofs of ftrong reafon, deep penetration, and 
accurate attention to the affairs of life, which it it 
now our bufinefs to feparate from the foam 'of a 
boiling imagination, and toapply judicioufly toour 
own ufe. They have (hewn that moft of the con»> 
ditions of life, which raife the envy of the timorous^ 
and roufe the ambition of the daring, are empty 
fliows of felicity, which, when they become famt-» 
liar, lofe their power of delighting; and that the 
moft profperous and exalted have very few advan« 
tages over a meaner and more obfcure fortune, when 
their danp;er8 and folicitudea are balanced againft 
their equipage, their banquets^ and their pames. 

It 
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. It is natural for every man iininftru£ied, to nuir* 
xmir at his condition, oecaufe in the general infe- 
Jicity of life, be feels his own mifenes, without 
knowing that they are common to all the reft of 
the (t>ecies ; and therefore though he will not be 
left fenfible of pain by being told that others are 
equally tormented, he will at leaft be freed from 
the temptation of feeking by perpetual changes that 
^a£b which is no where to be found, and though hii 
flifeafe (till continues, he efcapes the hazard of ex« 
iifperating- it by remedies* 

The gratifications which' affluence of wealth, ex- 
^nt of Dower, and eminence of reputation con* 
/er» mu(t be always, by their own nature, confined 
to a very fmall number ; and the life of the greater 
4»art of mankind muft be loft in empty wi&s and 
painful comparisons, were not the nalm of philo«> 
lophy flbed i»pon us, and our diibondent at the ap«- 
fiearanoefi of uneqtial diftrtttttim fiwtfacd andaii* 
l^cafiuL 

It feemed, perhap^ betew the dignity tsf ibt 

great mafters of moral learning, to defcend to fe- 
gniliar iik^ and caution mankind agamft that petty 
Ambition, ivhich is known amonf us by the name 
of vanity ; which ¥Ct had been an undertaking not 
ain worthy of the longeft beard, and moft foTenm 
Aufterity* For though the paffions of little mtnd>, 
vSing m low ftationa, do not fill the world with 
•bloocuked and devaftations, or mark, by great 
^events, tte periods of time, yet thev tortune ^he 
i>reaft on which they feize, infbft thofe that are 
placed within the reach of their influence, deftroy 
private quiet and private virtue, and undermine ini- 
ienilbly the bappinefs of the world. 

The defire of excellence is laudable, but is very 
frequently ill directed. We fall, by chance, into 
fome clafs of mankind, and, without confulting na- 
ture 
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ture or wifdoni, refolve to gain their regard by thofe 
qualities which they happen to efteem. I once 
knew a man remarkably uimfighted, who, by con* 
verling much with country gentlemen^ found bim« 
felf irrefiftibly determined to iVIvan honours. Hia 
|;reat ambition was to (hoot nying, and he there- 
tore fpent whole days in the woods purfuing game; 
which, before he was near enough to. fee them, hia 
approach frighted away. 

When it happens that thedefire tends toobjciSa 
which produce no competition, it may be overlook- 
ed with fome indulgence, bccaufe, however fruit- 
lefs or abfurd, it cannot have ill tiFe^tb upon the 
morals. But moft of our enjoyments owe their va- 
lue to the peculiaricy of poAellion, and when they 
are rated at too high a value, give occafion to fira» 
^agema of niaUgcuty« and 'iiicii^ oppoficion, faatr<^ 
and defamadon. The conteft i)f two rural beautjep 
for preference and diftindion, is often fufficieotlv 
keen and rancorous to fill their breaiU with all tho<r 
paffions, which are generally thought the cui fe only 
<»f feitacet, of arrate9,.and of courtai and the rival 
-dancers of «n oUcure aflembly have their partiftM 
and abettors, often not lef»/exafperated aeainft eaol^ 
other, than thofe who are promoting the intertfli 
of rival monaicha. 

It is common to confuier thofe whom we find 
infcibd with an unreafonable regard for trifling 
acoomplifhmentB, as cliargeable with all the confi^ 
quences of their idlly, and as the authora of their 
own unhappinefs : but, perhaps, thofe whom we 
thus fcorn or deteft, have more claim to tendcrnefs 
than has been yet allowed them. Before wc permit 
our feverity to break loofe upon any fault or error, 
we ought furely to confider how much we have 
countenanced or promoted it. We fee multitudes 
bufy in the purfuit of riches, at the expencc of wif- 
dom aod of virtue ^ but wc fee the reft of mankind 

ap-« 
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»pt)rovftig their cofldufl, and inciting their eager- 
ticw, by paying that regard and deference to wealthy 
which wifdom and virtue joiily can defcrve, . Wc 
fee women univerfally jealous of the reputation of 
their beauty, and frequently look with contempt on 
the care wi^ which' they ftudy their complexions^ 
endeavour to preferve or to fupply the bloom of 
youth, regulate every ornament, twift their hair 
into curls, and (hade their faces from the weatbeft 
We recommend the care of their nobler part, and 
tell them how little addition is made by all their 
arts to the graces of the mind. But when was it 
known that female goodnefs or knowledge was able 
to attra<a that officioufnefs, or infpire that ardour 
which beauty produces whenever it appears ? And 
with what hope can we endeavour to perfuade the 
iadies, that the time fpent at the toilet is loft in va« 
ttity, when they have every moment fome new con- 
vidion, that tneir intereit is more eflfedually pro- 
indted by a ribband well difpofed, than by the 
brighteft 2& of heroick virtue i 

Ik everjr inftance of vanttv it will be found, that 
^e bkme iought to be fliarea among more than it 
MAerally readies ; all who exalt trifles by immo- 
derate praife^ or inftignte needlefs emulation by in- 
iridious incitements, are to be coniidered as perver* 
ters of reafon, and corrupters of the world : and 
fince every man is obliged to promote happinefs and 
!!virtue, he fhould be careful not to miflead unwary 
minds, by appearing to fet too high a value upoa 
things by wnich no real excellence is conferred* 
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Numb. 67. Tuesday, Novmbir6^ i7%o. \ 

At y i>i^ihq B^XBO'i ^vyeioa^, «( Xoyo^, 

KaXi»( B?U7nkr» ofcfcocrt, fAiAXuo't ^i. EuRIFi 

Szilet, the proverb fays, fubfifl on hope. 
Delufive hope ftill points to diftant good. 
To good that nEUicks approach. 

THERE is no temper fo generally indulgied 
as hope : other paffions opera e by flarts oa 
particular occaiions, or in cert in parts of life; but 
nope be^ns with the firft power of comparing our 
adual with our poffible ftate,and attends us through 
every ftage and period, always urging us forward 
to new acquifitions, and holding out fome diftant 
bleffing to our view, promifing us either relief fron| 
pain^ or increafe of happinefs^ 

Hope is neceflary in every condition. The mi- 
feries of poverty, of ficknefs, of captivity, would, 
without this comfort, be infupportable ; nor does it 
appear that the happieft lot of terreftrial exiftence 
can fet us above the want of this general bleffing, 
or that life, when the |;ift9 of nature and of fortune 
are accumulated upon it, would not ftill be wretch- 
ed, were it n ot elevated and delighted by the expec- 
tation of fome new pofleffion, of fome enjoyment 
yet behind, by which the wim fhall be at laft fatif- 
fied, and the heart filled up to its utaioft extent* 

Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and promifes 
what it feldom gives i out its promifes are more 
valuable than the gifts of fortune, and it feldom 
fruflrates us without afTuring us if recompenfing 
the delay by a greater bounty. 

' I WAS mufing on this ftrange inclination which 
inrcry Aiaii Eeeb to deceive hinmlf, and-confidering 

4 the 
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the advantages and dangers procc^eding from 

gay*profp5d of futuritT, when, railing afleep. 

a hidden I found mvfelf placed in a garden 

which my fight could deicry no limits. £ 

fttne about me was gay and gladfome, light i 

fun-fhine, aad fragrant with perfumes ; thegrc 

was painted with all the variety of fpring^ anc 

the choir of nature wae finginf in the grt 

When I had recovered from the firft raptures, i 

)wbich the confufion of pleafure had for a time 

tranced me^ I be^an to tiike a particular and < 

MJrate view of this delightful region. I then 

ceived that I had yet higher gratifications to exp 

and that, at a fmall diftance from me, there \ 

brighter flowers^ clearer fountains, and more I 

groves, where the birds, which I yet heard 

HLJntly, were exerting ail the power of mel< 

The trees about me were beautiful with vtrd 

and fragrant with bloflbms 5 but I was tempfe 

ibave them by the fight of ripe fruits, which fe 

ed to bang only to be plucked. I therefore wal 

bafti)y forwards^ but found, as I proceeded, 

4he colours of th«. field faded at my approach, 

^uit fell before I reached it, the birds new flill f 

lag before oaey and though I prefied'onward \ 

great celeriity, I v^s ftiH in ugbt of pleafure 

which i could not yet gain the pojftei&Qp, and wl 

.ieemed to mock my duigence, and to retire as I 

.vanced* 

Though t was confounded with fo many sd 
?iftfHon9j Gif joy aiifl g^noF,^ I. yet.porMed tg^ga: 
Wftfdf MH )b<^P^ tbatr tt^fe fugitive defights Wf 
•tn time be ioyertat^fi. At length I faw ah m 
•m^rM^ HHiki We of every age andi fex^ who iff 
ed all to partake of ftnve general felicity ; fbr^\ 
cheek was flufhed with confidenclK, ahd every 
rf^^l-Wad )i¥it^reagQfnejQ^> y$t eadi,app»ea?ed.to \\ 
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were willing to communicate their intentions, or 
extend their concern beyond themfelves. Moft o^ 
them feemed, by Che rapidity of their motion^ too 
bufy to gratify the cutioiity of a ftranger, and there* 
fere I was content for a while to gaze upon them^ 
without interrupting them with troublefomeenqui-^ 
ries. At lafb I obferved one man worn with tiiiie^ 
and unable to ftruggle in the crtMid ; and, there« 
fore, fuppofing him more at leifure, I btgan to ic« 
coft him : but he turned from me with anger, and 
told me he muft not be difturbed, for the great hour 
ofproje^on.wsts now come, when Mercury fliould 
lo(e his wines, and flavery (hould no longer dig the 
mine for gold* 

I LBFT him, and attempted another, whofe foft* 
nefs of mien, and eafy movement, gave me reafed 
to hope for a itiore agreeable reception : but he toM 
me, with t tow bow, that nothing would make hint 
more happy than an opportunity of ferving me, 
which he Could not now want, for a place which 
he had been twenty ye^s foliciting would be foon 
vacant From him I had recourfb to the next, who 
was departing m hafte to take poiTelKon of the eftate 
of an uncle, who by the courfe of nature couM not 
live long. He that followed was preparing to dive 
for tn^iam in ft new-invenred bell ; and ^mnber 
was on the point of difcovering the longitude. 

BsPNC dtus rejcAed wherefoever I applied m^^ 
fdf for infomiation, I began to imagine it beft ta 
defift frrni- enquiry, ^ttA tty what my own obfern-^ 
tioft wOfuhi mco9ev : but feeing a young fn^n«^^y 
and thoughttefB, I refolved upon one more eXjpWt^ 
ment, and wais informed th«t I was irt the gaiMevt 
of HdP^ the daoghter of D£siltt, smd that all 
thofe whom 1 faw tKus tumultuotifly buftlihg ronttd 
me, w«itE irteitttd by the pxomiks of Hope, and 
httfteiVMig to fdieethe gifbs wHichr (he held in her 
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I TURN£D my fight upward, and faw a goddefs 
in the bloom of youth, fitting on a throne : arouid 
ber lay all the gifts of fortune, and all the bleffingi 
of life were fpread abroad to view ; 0ie had a per** 
petual'gavety of afpe£t, and every one imagmed 
that her (mile, which was impartial and general, 
was diredcd to himfelf, and triumphed in his own 
£uperiority to others, who had conceived the iamo 
confidence from the fame miftake. 

I THEM mounted an eminence from which I had 
a more extenfive view of the whole plape, and could 
yrith lefs perplexity cdnfider the different conduft 
of the crouds that filled it. From this ftation 1 ob- 
fervcd, that the entrance into the garden of Hope 
was by two gates, one of which was kept by. 
Reason, and the other by Fancy. Reason was 
furly and fcrupulous, and feldom turned the k^ 
without many interrogatories, and long hefitation ; 
but Fancy was a kind and gentle portrefs, {he held 
her gate wide open, and welcomed all equally to 
the dillri£l under her fuperintendency ; fo that the 
paflage was crouded by all thofe who either feared 
the examination of Reason, or had been reje&ed 
by her. 

From the gate of Re ason there was a way io the 
throne of Hope, bv a craggy, flippery, and wind-> 
ing path, called the Streight of Difficulty^ which 
thofe who entered with the permiffion of the guard 
endeavoured to climb. But though they furveyed the 
way very chearfully before they .be|;an to rife, and , 
marked out the feveral fta^es or their progrefs, they 
^ojAikonly found unexoeSed obftacles, and were , 
obflpd frequently to ftop on die fudden, wheriB 
they imagined the way plain and even. A thour 
fand intricacies embarrafied them, ^ thoufand idlps 
threw them back, and a thpufand pitf^ls impeded- 
their advance. So formidable were the daiiger% 
and (b firei|aent the mUcarriages, that many return- • 
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ed from the firft attempt, and many fainted in the 
midft of the way, and only a very fmall number 
were led up to the fummit of Hope, by th - h in-d 
of Fortitude. Of thefc few the greater part, 
when they had obtained the ^ift wliich Hope had 
promifed them, regretted the labour which it coft, 
and felt in their fuccefs the regret of difnpnoint- 
ment ; the reft retired with their prize, and were 
led by Wisdom to the bowers of Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I 
could find no way to the feat of Hope ; but though 
ihe fat full in view, and held out her gif s with an 
air of invitation, which filled every heart with 
rapture, the mountain was, on that fide, inac- 
ceffibly fteep, but fo channelled and fbaded, that 
none perceived the impofSbility of afcending it, but 
each imagined himfelf to have difcovered a way to 
which the reft were ftrangers. ^ Many expedients 
were indeed tried by this induftrious trioe, of whom 
fome were making themfelves wings, which others 
were contriving to a<ftuate by the perpetual motion. 
But with all their labour, ana all their artifices, they 
never rofe above the eround, or <juickly fell back, 
nor evet approached the throne ot Hope, btit con- 
tinued ftili to gaze at a diftance, and laughed £t the 
flow progrcfs of thofe whom they faw toning in the 
Streighi of Difficulty. 

Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they 
had entered the garden, without making, like the* 
reft, an attempt to climb the mountain, turned im«« 
mediately to the vale of Idleness, a calm and un- 
difturbed retirement, fr6m whence they could al- 
ways have Hope in profpeft, and to which they 
pleafed themfelves with believing that flie intended 
fpeedily to defcend. Thefe were indeed fcorned. 
by all the reft, but they feemed very little afFc6lcd 
by contempt, advice, or reproof, but were fefolved 
to expfeft at etfe the favour of the goddefs. 

Vbx.. n* £ Amoi;q 
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. Among this gay racel was wandering, and found 
them ready to anfwer all my queftions, and wil- 
ling to communicate their mirth : but turiyn^ 
round I (aw two dreadful monfters entering the vale^ 
one of whom I knew to be Age, and the ofher 
Want^ Sport and revelling were now at an end, 
and an univerfal fhriek of affright and diftrefe burft 
out and awaked me. 

Numb. 68. SArvRDAYy Novemberio, 1750. 

Vivendum reffi, cum propter plurtma, tunc bis, 

fracipue caufis^ ut linguas mancipitrum 

CMtemnas I nam iingua mali pars peffmaferw'm' JvTi 

Let us live well : were it alone for this 

The baneful tongues of fervants to defpife : 

Slander, that word of poifons, ever finds 

An eafy entrance to ignoble minds* HEKTBTt 

THE younger Pliny has very juftly obferved, 
that of acfHons that deferve our attention, 
the moft fplendid are not always thegreateft. Fame, 
and wonder, and applaufe, are not excited but by 
external and adventitious circumftances, often di- 
ftin£l and feparate from virtue and heroifm. Emi- 
nence of ftation, greatnefs of efFed, and all the fa- 
vours of fortune, muft concur to plac6 excellence 
in publick view 5 but fortitude, diligence, and pa- 
tience, diverted of their {how, glide unobferved 
through the croud of life, and fufFer and ad, though 
with the fame vigour and conftancy, yet without 
pity and without praife. 

This remark may be extended to all parts, ^ife. 
Nothing is to be eftimated by its efFedl upoc|>^m- 
mon eyes and common ears. A.thoufand.i]ri^fe^ie8 
itiake filent andinvifible inroads on mankind, ahd the 
heart feels innumerable throbs, which never break . 

/ lAlto 
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into complaint. Perhaps, likewife, our pleafures 
are for the moft part equally fecret, and moft are 
borne up by fome private fatisfadion, fome internal 
confcioufnefs, fome latent hope, fome peculiar prof- 
pe£^, which they never communicate, but referve 
for folitary hours, and clandeftine meditation. 

The main of life is, indeed, compofed of final! 
incidents, and petty occurrences; of wiflies for ob- 
jects not remote, and grief for difappointments of 
no fatal confequence; of infeft vexations which 
fting us and fly away, impertinencies which buzz 
a while about us, and are heard no more ; of mete- 
orous pleafures which dance before us and are dlf- 
frpated ; of compliments which glide off the foul 
like other mufick, and are forgotten by him that 
gave and him chat received them. 

Such is the general heap out of which every man 
is to cull his own condition : for, as the chemifts tell 
U6, that all bodies are refolvable into the fame ele- 
ments, and that the boundl<efs variety of things arifes 
firom the different proportions of very few ingredi- 
ents ; fo a few pains and a few pleafures are all the 
materials of human life, and of thefe the propor- 
tions are partly allotted by providence, and partly 
left to the arrangement of reafon and of choice. 

As thefe are well or ill difpofed, man is for the 
moft part happy or miferable. For very few are in- 
volved in great events, or have their thread of life 
entwifted with the chain of caufes on which armies 
or nations are fufpended ; and even thofe who fe^m 
wholly bufied in publick affairs, and elevated above 
lew cares, or trivial pleafures, pafs the chief part of 
their time in familiar and domeftick fcenes ; from ' 
thefe they came into publick life, to thefe they are 
every hour recalled by paffions not to be fupprcflcd ; 
in thefe they have the reward of their toils, and to 
thefe at laft they retire. 

E 2 • T^^ 
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The great end of prudence is to give chearfbl- 
neOrfo tnofe hours, which Splendour cannot gJ^T 
and acclamation cannot exhilarate} thofe fbft intieir*^ 
vals of unbended amufement, in which a xnaiai 
(brinks to his natural dimenfions, and throws a£^ 
the ornaments or difguifes., which he feels in on*^ 
vacy to be ufelefs incumbrances, and to lofe all ef{^ 
fe£l when they beconne familiar. To be happy af 
home is the ultimate refult of all amBTuoCi, the'^enJ 
^to which every enter prife and labour tends, and Ci ^ 
"■which every defire prompts the profecution. 

It is, indeed, at home that every man muft be-^ 
kfiown by^ thofe who would make a juft dHmate ei- 
ther of nis virtue or felicity ; for fmiles and em* 
broidery are alike occafional, and thie mind is often., 
drefied for {how in painted honour, and fi£litibus: 
benevolence. 

, Every man muft have found fome v^ofe lives, 
in every houfe but their own, was a continual ferieSi 
of hypocrify, and who concealed under fair appear<i- 
ances bad qualities, which, whenever thev thought 
themfelves out of the reach of cenfure, oroke out • 
from their reftraint, like winds imprifoned in their 
caverns, and whom every one haa reafon to love, ■ 
but th£y whole love a wife man is chiefly fblicitous 
to procure. And there are others who, without any 
(how of general goodnefs, and without the attrac- 
tions by which popularity is conciliated, arc re«-. 
ceived among their own families as beflowers of ■ 
happinefs, and reverenced as inftrudors, guardi- 
ans, and benrfa£lors« 

The moft authentick witnefles of any man's cha*- 
rafter are thofe who know him in his own family, 
and fee him without any reflraint, or rule of con- 
duit, but fuch as he voluntarily prefcribes to him- 
ifelf. If a man carries virtue with him into his pri- 
vate apartments, and takes no advantage of unlimit- 
ed 
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^ power^ or probable fecrefyi if we trace hitn 
through tlie round of his time^ and find that his 
charaaer, with thofe allowances which mortal 
A-ailty muft always want, is uniform and regular, we 
have all the evidence of his fincerity, that one man 
can have with regard to another : and, indeed, as 
hypocrify cannot be its own reward, we may, with- 
out hefitation, determine that his heart is pure* 

The higheft pancgyrick, therefore, that private 
virtue can receive, is the praife of fervants. For, 
however vanity or infolence may look down with 
contempt on the fuifrage of men, undignified by 
wealth, and unenlightened by education, it very 
ieidom happens that they commend or blame with- 
out juftice. Vice and virtue are eafily diftinguifhed* 
Oppreffion, according to Harrington's aphorifoH 
will be felt by thofe ^at cannot lee it } and, per- 
haps, it falls ouii very often that, in moral quefti* 
on9j the philofophers in the gown, and in the li- 
very, differ not k> much in their fentimeuts, as in 
their language, and have equal power of difceming 
right, though they canxiot point it out to others 
l¥ith equal addrefs. 

Th£II£ are very few faults to be committed in fo- 
litude, or without fome agents, partners, confeder 
rates, or witneiles ; and,.toere(ore,. the fervant muft 
commonly know the Carets. of a maftcr, who has 
-any fecrets toentruftt^and failings, merely perfonal, 
are fo freauently exffofed by that fecuritY which 
pride and folly generally produce, and fo inquifl- 
tively watched by that deUre of reducing the ine- 
qualities of condition, which the lower orders of the 
world will always feel, that the teflimony of a me- 
nial domeflick can feldom be confidered as defedive 
for want of knowledge. And though its impartia- 
lity may be fometimes fufpefted, it is at leaft as 
credible as that of equals, where rivalry infligates 
cenfure, or friendihip di£):ates palliations. 

E 3 t:u^ 
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The danger of betraying our weaknefs to our 
fervants, and the impoffimlity of concealing it from 
them, may be juftly confidered as one motive to a 
regular and irreproachable life. Fornoconditipjiij 
mpre hateful or defpicable, thanliis who has jjut 
TilmTelf in the power of his fervant ; ifi 'tHe p'owei 
of him whom, perhaps, he nas firft corruptedTby 
making him fubfervient to his vices, and wiible fi- 
delity he therefore cannot enforce by any precepts of 
honefty or reafon. It is feldom known that autho- 
rity, thus acquired, is poflefled without hifolencei 
or that the mafter is not forced to cbnfcfs by his 
tamcnefs or forbearance, that he has enflaved nim- 
felf by fome foolifh confidence. And his crime is 
equally punifhed, whatever part he takes of the 
jchoice to which he is reduced ; and he is from that 
fatal hour, in which he facrificed his dignity to his 
paffions, in perpetual dread of infolence or defama-: 
tion ; of a controuler at home* or an accufer abroad. 
He is condemned to f>urchafe, by continual bribes^ 
that fecrecy which bribes never fecured, and which, 
after a long courfe of fubmiifion, promifes, and 
anxieties, he will find violated in a fit of rage, or 
in a frolick of drunkenn^s. 

To dread no eye, and to fufpeS no tongue-, is the 
great prerogative of innocence ; an exemption crant- 
ed only to invariable virtue. But guilt Jias always 
its horrors and folicitudes ; and to make it yet nidre 
Ihameful and detcftable, it is doomed often to ftand 
in awe of thofe, to whom nothing could give influ- 
ence or weight, but their power of betraying* 
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Numb. 69. Tuesday^ November 13, 1750. 

Flet qnogue, ut '.nfptcuh rugtt ad/pe^cit anilti^ ^ 

Tyndaris; et ficum^. eur fo his rapta, refuirit* 

^etmpit* edax rtnm^ twfut invidiofa veti^/hi. 

Omnia deflruitis: nfitisiaque deMtibus a^i 

Faalaitm Untd cmfitmiut omnia mortt, OviD. 

The drtaded wrinkles when poor HeUn fpy^d; 

Ah ! why this fecond rape ?...with tears (he cry*d, 

TinMy thou devourer^ and thou envious m^. 

Who alldeftroy with keen corroding rage , h 

Beneath your jaws, whate>r have pleased or pleafe, 

Xf oA fink| confum*d by. fwift or flow degrees. 

BlFHTKSTOlf*' 

AN old Greek epigrammatift, intending to {hew 
the miferies that attend the laft ftage of man, 
knprecates upon thofe who are fo fooliflias to wi(h> 
for long life, the calamity t>f continuing to grow 
old from century to century. He thought that no- 
adventitious or foreign pain was requifite« that de- 
crepitude itfelf was- an epitome of whatever i» 
dreadful, and nothing could be added to the curfe 
of age^ but that it mould be extended beyond it» 
natural limits. 

The moft indifferent or negligent fpeAator can' 
indeed fcarcely retire, without heavinefs of heart,: 
from a view of the lait fcenes of the tragedy of life,' 
in which he finds thofe who in the former parts of 
the drama were diftinguifhed by oppofttlpn of con•^ 
ixiStj contrariety of defigns, and diffimHitude of 
perfon^ qualities, all involved in one common dif- 
trefs, and all ftruggling with afflidion which they 
cannot hope to overcome. • '. ..> 

I * 1: 

The other miferies, which way-lay our pail^e 
through the world, wifdom may efcape, ana forti- 
tude may conquer : by caution and circumfbeiftioii 
we may fteal along with very little to oUbruS or in-* 
£ 4 covcLTs^<^^ 
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commode us ; by fpirit and vigour we may force a 
way, and reward the vexation of conteft by the 
pleasures of viftory. But a time muft come when 
our Dolicy and bravery fhall be equally ufelefs ; when 
we ihall all fink into helplefhefs and fadnefs, with- 
out any power of receiving folace from the pleafures 
that have formerly delighted us, or any profoedl of 
emerging into a fecond pofleffion of tne bfeffing^ 
that we have loft. 

The induftry of man has, indeed, not been want- 
ing in endeavours to procure comforts for thefc 
hours of dejedion and melancholy, and to gild the 
dreadful gloom with artificial light. The molt ufual 
fupport of old age is wealth. He whofe i)oiIeinons 
are large, and whofe chefts are full, imagined iiiin- 
felf always fortified againft invafions on his autho-* 
litYf If ne has left alfother means of government, 
if bis ftreogth and his reafon fail hini, he can at 
laft alter bis will^ and therefore all that^have hopes 
muft Ukewife have fears, and he may-ftill Qontinue 
to ^iy^ )aw$ to fuch as have not ceafed to regard 
tbeir.owli in(ereft. 

This is^ indeed, too frequently the citadel of the 
dotard, the laft fortrefs to which ajge retires, and in 
which he makes the ftand againft the upftart race 
that feizes his domains, dlfputes his commands, and 
<;aiu:eb bis prefcriptions. But here, though there 
may be, Tafety, there is no pleafure; and what re* 
matns is but a proof that more was once poflfefied. 

Nothing Iccms to have been more univerfally 
dreaded by the ancients than.orbity, or want of 
children; and indeed, to a man who has furvived 
all the companions of his youth, all who have par- 
ticipatc$( Us pleafures and his cares, have been en« 
gaged in the fame events, and filled their minds 
with the fittiKJ conceptions, this full peopled world 
is a difinal iolitudc» He ftands forlorn and iilent, 

negleded 
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lie^le£ted or infulted, in the midft of multitudes, 
animated with hopes which he cannot (bare, and em- 
ployed in bufinefs which he is no longer able to 
forward or retard ; nor can he find any to whom his 
life or his death are of importance, unlefs be has 
fecured fome domeftick gratifications, fomc tender 
employments, and endeared himfelf to fome whofe 
intercU and gratitude may unite them to bim. 

So different are the colours of life, as we look 
forward to the future, or backward to the paft ; and 
fo different the opinions and fentiments which this 
contrariety of appearance, naturally produces, that 
the converfation of the old and young ends ^ne-- 
lally with contempt or pity on either fide. To a 
voung man entering the world, with fulnefs of 
hope, and ardour of purfuit, nothing is fo unpleaf- 
ing as the cold caution, the &int expectations, the 
fcrupulous diffidence which experience and difap* 
pointments certainly infufe ; and the old man won* 
ders in his turn tnat the world never can grow 
wifer, that neither precepts, nor teftimonies, can 
cure boys of their credulity and fufficiency : and 
that not one can be convinced that fnares are laid 
^VIiTm7 tin he finds dimfelf entangled. 

Thus one generation is always the fcorn and 
wonder of the other, and the notions of the old and 
young are like liquors of different j|;ravity and tex-* 
lure which never can unite. The fpirits ofyouth fub- 
Jiined by health, and volatilifed by paffion, foon leave 
behind thein the phle^matick fediment of warinefs 
and deliberation, and burft out in temerity and 
enterprife. The tenderncfs therefore which nature 
infufes, and which long habits of beneficence con- 
firm, is neceflarv to reconcile fuch oppofition ; and 
an old man mu/t be a father to bear with oatience 
thofe follies and abfurditics which he will perpe- 
tually imagine himfelf to find in the fchemes and 
expe^tioDS^ the pledfures; and the forrows^ of thofe 
E 5 N^Vs% 
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who have not yet been hardened by time, and 
chilled by frultration; 

Yet it may be doubted, whether the pleafure of 
feeing children ripening into ftrength, be not over- 
ballanced by the pain of feeing fonfie fall in the blof- 
fom, and others blafted in their growth; fomc 
ihaken down by ftorms, fome tainted with cankers, 
and. fome flirivelled in the (h^de ; and whether he 
that extends his care beyond himfelf/does not inul- 
tjply his^ anxieties more than Hi's jpleafures^^'an^ 
weary himfelf to no purpofe by mperlnten3ihg 
wTiat he cannot regulate. 

But though age be to every order of human be- 
ings fufficiently terrible, it is particularly tobedread- 
ed oy fine ladies, who have had no other end or ambi- 
tion, than to fill up the day and the night, with drefs, 
diverfions, and flattery, and who having made nO ac- 
quaintance with knowledge, or with bufinefs, have 
conflantly caught all their ideas from the current 
prattle of the hour, and been indebted for all their 
Jiappinefs to compliments and treats. With thefe 
ladies, age begins early, and very often laflslong^ 
it begins when their beauty fades, when their mirth 
lofes its fprightlinefs, and their motion its eafe. 
Trom that time all which gave 'them joy vanifhes 
from about them; they hear the praifes beflowed 
on others, which ufed to fwell their bofoms with 
exultation. They yifit the feats of felicity, and en- 
deavour to continue the habit of being delighted* 
But pleafure is only received when we believe that 
we give it in return. Negleft and petulance inform 
them that their power and their yalue are p3&} 
and what then remains but a tedious and comfort- 
lefs uniformity of time, without any motion of 
the heart, or exercife of the reafon ? 

Yet, however age may difcourage us by its ap- 
pearance fr^m confidering it in pto^&y we Ihaii 
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all by ^degrees certainly be old : and therefore we 
ought \o enquire, what provifion can be made 
againft that ume of diftrels ? what happinefs can 
be ftored up againft the winter of life r and iiow 
we mav pafs our latter years with ferenity-and 
chearfulnefs i . 

If it has been found by the experience of man- 
kind, that not even the beft feafoiis of life are abli 
to fupply fufficient Ratifications, without antici- 
pating^ uncertain felicities,' it cannot furely be fm^ 
pofed, that old age, worn with labours; harrafled^ 
with anxieties, and tortured with difeafes, ihould* 
have any gladnefs of its own, or feel any fatisfac- 
tion from the contemplation of the prefent. All 
the comfort that can now be expelled muft be re- 
called from the paft, or borrowed from the future; 
the paft is very foon exhaufted, all the events df 
a£lions of which the memory can afford pleafurtf 
are quickly recoUedted; and the future, lieg beyond* 
the gravcj where it can be reached only by virtue 
and devotion. 

Piety is the only proper and adec^uate relief oC 
decaying man. He tnat grows old without religi«-' 
ous hopes, as he declines into imbecilirty, and feels* 
pains and forrows inceflantly crowding upon him^ 
falls into a gulph of bottomlefs mifery, in which* 
©very reflexion mdft plunge him deeper, and where, 
he fijids only new gradations of anguifh, and preci-- 
pices of hOrrour. 



E6 
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Numb. yx>. Saturday, November 17, 1750. 

jiurp deUrivr^ fulvo pntiofior ^re» OviP« 

Succeeding times a filver age behold, 

BtcelUng brafs^ but moreexcellM by gold« Drydik* 

T JE8I0D, in his celebrated diftributjon of 
JT jl mankind, divides them into three orders o£ 
Intelle6t. ' ** The firft place, fays he, belongs to 
^ him that can by his own powers difcern what is 
^ Tight and fit, and^netrate to the remoter mo- 
** tivicsrof aftion. The fecond is claimed by him 
^ that is willing to hear inftru£tion, and can per« 
•' ccive right and wrong when they are (hewn nim 
*• -.by another i but he that has neither acutenefs 
•*'nor docility, who can neither find the way by 
^* htmfelf, nor will be led by others,^ is a wretcn 
•* withbut ufe or value." 

If we furvey the moral wbrld, it will be found, 
that the fame divifion may be made of men, with 
regard, to their virtue. There are fome whofe prin- 
ciples are fo firmly fixed, whofe conviction is fo 
conftantly prefent to their minds, and who have 
raifcd in themfelvcs fuch ardent wilhes for the ap- 
probation of God, and the happinefs with which he 
lias promifcd to reward obedience and perfeverance, 
that they rife above all other cares and confiderati- 
ons, and uniformly examine every adtion and defire, 
by comparing it with the divine commands. There 
are others in a kind of equipoife between good and 
ill 5 who are moved on the part by riches or plea- 
fure, by the gratifications of paffion, and the de- 
lights of fenfej and, on the other, by laws of 
which they own the obligation, and rewards of 
which ihey believe the reality, a nJ whom a very fmall 
addition of weight turns cither way. The third 
<la6 confifts of beings immerfed in pleafure, or 

i abandoned 
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abandoned to paflion, without any defire of higher 
good, or any effort to extend their thoughts be* 
yond immediate and grofs fatisfadions. 

The fecond clafs is fo much the moftnumerous, 
that it may be confidered as comprifing the whole 
body of mankind. Thofe of the laft are not very 
many, and thofe of the firft are very few ; and nei-> 
ther the one nor the other fall much under the con* 
fideration of the moralift, whofe precepts are in« 
tended chiefly for thofe who are endeavouring to 
go forward up the fteeps of virtue, not for thofe 
who have alreadv reached the fummit, or thofe who 
are refolved to nay for ever in their prefent fitu* 
ation. 

To a man not verfed in the livine world, but ac- 
cuftomed to judee only by fpeciuative reafon, it 
is fcarcely credible that any one fbould be in this 
ftate of indifference, or ftand undetermined and un* 
engaged, ready to follow the firft call to cither 
fide. It feems certain, that either a man muft be* 
lieve that virtue will make him happy, and refolve 
therefore to be virtuous, or think tnat he may be 
happy without virtue, and therefore caft ofF all care 
but tor his prefent intereft. It feems impoffiblo 
that conviction fbould be on one fide, and prafiice 
on the other; and that he who has feen the right 
way, (hould voluntarily (hut his eyes, that he may 
Quit it with more tranquillity. Yet all thefe abfur- 
aities are every hour to be found ; the wifeft and 
Mi men deviate from known and acknowledged 
duties, by inadvertency or furprife ; and moft are 
good no longer than while temptation is away, 
than while their paffions are without excitements, 
and their opinions are free from the counteraction 
of any other motive* 

Among the fcntlments which almoft every man 
changes as he advances into ygus, is the expecta- 
tion 
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tidh of uniformity of chara£ler. He that without 
acquaintance with the power of defire, the cogincy 
of diftrefs, the complications of affairs, or the force 
of partial influence, has filled his mind with the 
excellence of virtue, and having never tried his re.-, 
folution in any encounters with hope or fear, be- 
lieves it able to ftand firm whatever (hall oppofe it, 
will be always* clamorous againft the fmalleft fail- 
tire, ready to exaft the utmoft punftualities of right, 
aftd to coniider eveiy man that fails in any part or 
his duty, as without confcience and without merit; 
unworthy of truft, or love, of pity, or regard ; as* 
an enemy whom all (hould join to drive out of fo- 
tiety, as a peft which all fhould avoids or as a 
weed which all (hould trample. 

It is not but by ex]>erience, that we are taught 
the pofSbility of retaining fome virtues, and rejedl- 
ing others, or of being good or bad to a particular 
degree. For it is very eafy to the folitary reafoner" 
to prove that the fame arguments by which the 
inind is fortified againfl one crime are of equal force 
againft all, and the confequence very naturally fol- 
lows,., that he whom they fail to move on any oc- 
cafion, has either never. confidered them, or has by 
fome fallacy taughthimfelf to evade their validity j 
and that, tnererore, when a man is known to be 
guilty of one crime, no farther evidence is needfuP 
of his depravity and corruption. 

Yet fuch is the flate of all mortal virtue, th^t it 
is always uncertain and variable, fometimes extend- 
ing to the whole compafs of duty^ and fometimes 
fhrinking into a narrow, fpace, and fortifying only 
a few avenues of the heart, while all the reft is left* 
Qgen to the incurfibns of appetite, or given up to 
tne dominion of wickednefs. Nothing therefore is • 
more unjuft than to judge of man by too (hort an 
acquaintance, and too flight infpeftion ; for it often 
happens, that in the loofe, and. thoughtlefs^.and 

diffi- 
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diffipated, there is a fecret radic;J worth, which ma|r 
Ihoot out by proper cultivation ; that the fpark of 
heaven, though dimmed and obftru6ted, is yet not 
extinguifhed, but may by the breath of counfel and 
exhortation be kindled into flame. 

To imagine that every one who is not complete** 
]y good is irrecoverably abandoned, is to fuppofe 
tnat all are capable of the fame degrees of excel- 
lence ; it is indeed to exa(^, from all, that perfec- 
tion which none ever can attain. And fince thfe 
pureft virtue is confiftent with fome vice, and the 
virtue of the greateft number with almofl an equal- 
proportion of contrary qualities, let none too hafti- 
ly conclude that all goodnefs is loft, though it may 
for a time be clouded and overwhelmed ; for moil^ 
minds are the flaves of external circumftances, and 
conform to. any hand that undertakes to molild 
them, roll down any torrent of cuftom in which 
they happen to be caught, or bend to any impor* 
tunity tnat bears hard againft them. 

It may be particularly obferved of women, that 
they are for the moft part good or bad, as they fall 
among thofe who praiStife vice or virtue -, and that 
neither education nor reafon gives them much fecu- 
rity againft the influence of example. Whether it 
be that they have lefs courage to ftand againft oppo- 
fition, or that their defire of admiration makes them 
facrifice their principles to the poor pleafure-of 
worthlefs praife, it is certain, whatever be the caufe. 
that female goodnefs feldom keeps its ground againft 
laughter, flattery, or fafhion. 

For this reafon, every one fliould confider him- 
felf as entrufted, not only with his own condu^^ 
but with that of others ; and as accountable, not 
only for the duties which he negle£b, or the crimes 
that he commits, but for that negligence and irregu- 
larity whioh he may cocotnrage or mculcate. Every 
z man^ 
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maO) in whatever ftation, has, or endeavours to 
have his followers, admirers, and imitators, and 
has therefore the influence of his example to watch 
with care ; he ought to avoid not only crimes but the 
appearance of crijnes, and not only to pra^ife vir- 
tue) but to applaud, countenance, ana fupport it. 
For it is poffible that for want of attention we may 
•teach others faults from which ourfelves are free, 
or by a cowardly defertion of a caufe which wt 
ourfelves approve, may pervert thofe who fix their 
eyes upon us, and having no rule of their own to 
guide their courfe, are eafily mifled by the abena*' 
tions of that example which they chufe for their 
direAions* 

Numb. 71. Tuesday, November aa, 1750, 

Vhteri fu^fnpero pauper ^ nu inutiUi sntus 

Da veniam, preperat viven nemo fatit. Mart* 

True, fir, to live I hafte, your pardon give, 
for tell me, who makes hafte enough to live ? 

F. Lxwii« 

li yr ANY words and fentences are fo frequently 
J VX heard in the mouths of men, that a luperfi' 
cial obferver is inclined to believe, that they muft 
contain fome primary principle, fome great rule of 
a£lion, which it is proper always to have prefent 
to the attention, and by which the ufe of every hour 
is to be adjufted. Yet, if we confider the condu^ 
of thofe (ententious philofophers, it wiU often be 
found, that they repeat thefe apborifms, merely be-r 
caufe they have fomewhere heard them, becaufe 
they have nothing elfe to fay, or becaufe they thinJc 
veneration gained by fuch appearances (rf'wifdom, 
but that no ideas are annexed to the words, and 
that, according to the old blunder of the followers 
of Jrtftetle^ their fouls are mere pipes or organs, 
nvhich tranfmit founds, bat do not wuierftand tnemt 

Of 
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Of this kind is the well known and well atteftcd 
pofition, that ///> is Jhorty which may be heard 
among mankind by an attentive auditor,many times 
a day, but which never yet within my reach of ob- 
fervation left any imprdfion upon^ the mind ^ and 
perhaps if my readers will turn their thoughts back 
upon their old friends, they will find it difficult to 
call a fingle man to rcmemorancc, who appeared to 
know that life was fhort till be was about to lofc 
it. 

It is obfervable that Horace^ in his account of 
the characters of men, as they are diverfified by the 
various influence of time, remarks, that the old 
man is dilator^ fpe longus^ given to procraftination, 
and inclined to extend his hopes to a great diftance« 
do far are we generally from thinking what we 
often fay of the (hortnefs of life, that at the time 
when it is neceflarily (horteft, we form projects 
which we delay to execute, indulge fuch expecta- 
tions as nothing but a long train of events can gra- 
tify, and fufFer thofe pamons to gain upon us^ 
which are only excufable in the prime of life. 

. These reflections werelately excited in my mind, 
by an evening's converfation with my friend Pro^ 
Jfir9^ who at the age of fifty-five^ has bought an 
cftate, and is now contriving to difbofe and culti* 
tate it with uncommon eleeance. His great plea- 
fiire is to walk among ftatefy trees, and lie mufing 
in the heat of noon under their (hade ; he is there- 
fore maturely confidering how he (hall difpofe his 
walks and his groves, and has at laft determined to 
fend for the beft plans from Italj^ and forbear plant- 
ing till the next feafon. 

Thus is life trifled away In preparations to do 
what never can be done, if It be left unattempted 
till all the requifites which imagination can fuggefi; 
are gathered together. Where our defign termi- 
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So deeply is this fallaqr rooted iit the heart, and 
fo ftrongly guarded hy hope and fear againft the ap' 
proach of reafon, that neither fcieflce nor experience 
can ibake it, and we a& as if life were without 
end, though we fee and confeis its uncertainty and 
ihortnefs. 

Divines have, with great ftrength and ardouTi 
jQiewn the abfurdity of delating reformation and re* 
pentance; a degree of folly in(&ed, which fets eter<« 
nity to hazard. It is the fame weaknefs in pro* 
portion to the importance of the n^le£t, to transfer 
any care, which now claims our attention^ to afu<« 
ture time ; we fubjedt ourfelyes to needlefs dangers 
from accidents which eairlvdiligeikre would have ob-> 
▼iated, or |>erplex our minds b^ vain precautions, and 
make provifion for the execution of defignsof which 
the opportunity once miiled ncvQS will return* - . 

• As he that' lives longeft lives bvtt a little whiles 
•very man may be certain that; he has no time to 
^ai^e. The duties of life are'commenfurate to ks 
duration, and every day brings its tafk, which^ 
negleAed is doubled on the morrow. But he that 
has already trifled away thofe months and yearSi^ 
in which ne (hould have laboured, muft remember 
that he has now only a part of that of which the 
^hole is little ; and that fmce'the few moments re* 
linaining are' to be confidered as the laft txuAyot 
heaven, not one is to be loft* 
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Numb* 72. Saturday, Nov. 24, 1750* 

Prnxis Ariiltppiini dtcuitjhtm, et coUr, et ra, 
SeSoBtemmajoraftrei fnfeaiikytafuum, HblACI* 

Yet Arifiipfmt evVy drefs became \ 

In ev'ry various change of ]ife the fame | 

A»d tbovgh lie akn*d at things of higher kind. 

Yet to the prefcfit beld an equal mind. FiAVCXiL 

r^/A^ RAMBLER, 
SIR, 

T^ HOSE who exalt themfelves Into the chair of 
JL inftruAion,-^ without enquiring whether any 
ill fubmit to their authority, have not AiiEciently 
^nfidered how much of human life pafles in little 
icidents, curfory converfation, flight buftnefs, and 
ifual amufements ; and therefore they hayeendea* 
}ur«d- only to inculcate the^^nore awful virtues^ 
ithout cofidefcending to regard thofe petty quali<» 
es, which grow important only by their frequency^ 
id which though they produce no flngle a<^ of 
sroifm^ nor aftoniib us by great events, yet are 
rery moment exerting their influence upon us, and 
ake the draught of Jife fwect or bitter by imper- 
:ptible inftillations. They operate unfeen and un- 
garded, as change of air makes us Ack or healthy, 
tough we breathe it without attention, and only 
low the particles that impregnate it by their fa- 
tary or malignant eflFe^. 

You have (hewn yourfelf not ignorant of the va- 
c of thofe fubaltern endowments, yet have hither- 
^ negle£led to recommend good humour to the 
orld, though a little reflexion wiH (hew you that 
is the balm of beings the quality to which all that 
lorns or elevates mankind mu{t owe its power of 
eafing.' Without good humour, learning and bra- 
r^ can only confer that fuperiority which fwells 

the 
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' the heart of the lion in the defert, where he roars 
without reply, and ravages without refiftance. With- 
out good humour, virtue may awe by its dignity) and 
amaze by its brightnefs j but muft always be viewed 
^ a diftance, and will fcarcely gain a friend or at- 
trad an imitator. 

Good humour may be defined a habit of being 
pteafcd J a conftant ana perennial foftnefs of manner, 
cafinefs of approach, and fuavity of difoofition ; 
Jike that which every man perceives in himielf^ when 
^e firft tranfports ofnew felicity have fub(ided»and 
his thoughts are only kept in motion by a flowfuc-* 
ceiSoh of foft impulfes. Good humour is a fiate 
between gaiety and unconcern ; the aft or emana- 
tion 6f a mind at leifure to regard the gratification 
cf another.' 

• • It is imagined by* many, that whenever they 
afpitc to pleafe, they are required to be meny, 
and to (hew the gladnefy of their fouls by flights of 
pl^afantry, and burfts of laughter. But though thcfc . 
men may be for a time heard with applaufe and admi- 
ration, they feldom delight us long. We enjoy them 
a little, and then retire to eafmefs and good humour, 
' as the eye gazes awhile on eminences glittering with 
the fun, but foon turns aching away to verdure and 
to flowers. 

G A YET Y is to good humour as animal perfumes 
to vegetable fragrance j the one overpowers weak 
fpirits, and the other recreates and revives them. 
Gaytty feldom fails to give fome pain ; the hearers 
cither ft rain their faculties to accompany its tower- 
ings, or are left behind in envy and defpair. Good 
humour boafts no feculties which every one does not 
believe in his own power, and pleafes principally by 
not offending. 

It 
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It is well known that the moft certain way to 
give any man pleafure, is to perfuade him that you 
receive plcafure from him, to encourage him to 
freedom and confidence^ and to avoid any fuch ap- 
pearance of Tuperiority as may overbear and deprefs 
him. We fee many that by this art only, fpend their 
days in the midft of carciies, invitations, and civi- 
lities 'y and' without any c;ctraordinary qualities or 
attainments, are the univcrfal favourites of both 
fexes, and certainly find a friend^ in every place* 
The darlings of the world will, indeed, be gene- 
rally found luch as excite neither jealoufy nor fear, 
and are not confidered as candidates for any eminent 
degree of reputation, but content themfelves with 
common accompliihmcnts, and endeavour rather to 
folicit kindnefs than to raife efteem ; therefore in 
afTemblies and places of refort it feldom fails to hap- 
pen, that though at the entrance of fomc particular 
perfon every face brightens with gladnefs, and every 
hand is extended in Falutation, yet if you purfue him 
beyond the fir ft exchange of civilities, -you will find 
him of very fmall importance, and only welcome to 
thecompany, as one by whom all conceive themfelves 
admired, and with whom any one is at liberty to 
amufe himfclf when he can find no other auditor or 
companion, as one with whom all are at eafe, who 
will hear a jeft without criticifm, and a narrative 
without contradiftion, who laughs with every wit,, 
and yields to every difputer* 

There are many whofe vamty always inclines, 
them to aflbciate with thofe from whom they have 
no re^fon to fear mortification ; and there are times 
in which the wife and the knowing arc willing to 
receive praife without the labour of deferving it, in . 
which the moft elevated mind is willing to defcend, 
and the moft aftive to be at reft. All therefore are 
at fomc hour or another foiid of companions whom ' 
they can entertain upon eafy terms, and who will 
relieve them from lolitude, without condemning 

them 
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them to vigilance and caution. We are moft in' 
ciined to love when we have nothing to fear, and 
he that encourages us to pleafe ourfelves, will not 
be long without preference in our aiFedlion to dioTe 
whofe learning holds us at the diftance of pupils, or 
whofe wit calls all attention from us, and leaves ut 
l^lthout importance and without regard. 

It is remarked by prince Henrjy when he fees 
Fal/iaff'lmtkg on the ground, that hi could have better 
feared a better man. He was well acquainted with 
tne vices and follies of him whom he lamented, but 
* while his convifHon compelled him to do juftice to 
fbperior qualities, his tendernefs ftill broke outat 
Che remembrance of Falftaffy of the chearfiil com- 
panion, the loud buffoon, with whom he had paffed 
nis time in all the luxury of idlenefs, who had glad- 
ed him with unenvied merriment, and whom. he 
could at once enjoy and defpife. 

You may perhaps think this account of thofe who 
tre diftinguimed for their good humour, not very 
confiftent with the praifes which I have beftowed 
Upon it. But furely nothing can more evidently 
(hew the value of this quality, than that it recom- 
mends thofe who aredenitute of all other excellen- 
cies, and procures regard to the trifling, friendlhip 
to theworthlefs, and afFeftion to the dull. 

Good humour is indeed generally degraded by 
the charafters in which it is found ; for bemg confi- 
dered as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find it 
often neglefted by thofe that having excellencies of 
higher reputation and brighter fpTendor, perhaps 
imagine that they have fome right to gratify thcm- 
ftlVesat the exp^nce of others, and are to demand 
compliance, rather than to praclife it. It is by fome 
unfortunate miftake that almoft ail thofe who have 
any claim' to efteem or love, prcfs their pretentions 
with too little conllderation of others. This miftake 

my 
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my own intereft as well as my zeal for general hap* 
pinefs makes me defirous to redlify, for I have a 
friend, whobecaufe he knows his own fidelity, and 
ufefulnefs, is never Willing to ftnk into a companion • 
I have a wife whofe beauty firft fubdued me, and 
whofe wit confirmed her conqueft, but whofe beau- 
ty now ferves no other purpofe than to entitle her 
to tyranny, and whofe wit is only ufed to juftify 
perverfeneis. 

Surely nothing can be more unreafonable than 
to lofe the will to pleafe, when we are confcious of 
the power, orfhowmore cruelty than to chufe any 
kino of influence before that of kindnefs. He that 
regards the welfare of others, fhould make his vir- 
tue approachable, that it may be loved and co- 
pied 3 and he that confiders the wants which everv 
man feels, or will feel of external affiftance, muic 
rather wifli to be furrounded by thofe that love him, 
than by thofe that admire his excellencies, or foli- 
cite" his favours ; for admiration ceafes with novelty^ 
and intereft gains its end and retires. A man whofe 
great qualities want the ornament of fuperficial at- 
tractions is like a naked mountain with mines of 
gold, which will be frequented only till the treafure 
is exhaufted. 

/ am^ 6f r, 

Philomides. 
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INuMB. 73. Tuesday, Nov. 27, 1750. 

Stulte quid Jam vttis frufra pueriHhui opt at 

i^a ntn uUa tulit, ftrtvt^ ftretvt diet. OrxVi 

Why thinks the fool with childifli iiope to fe« 
What neither is, nor was, Jior e*«r ihall be f ' 

ExmiirsTOM* 

r^/A^ RAMBLER. 

S I Ry 

F you feci any of that cotnpsiflton, vdnch yoi 



I 



_ recommend to others, you will'not difregard a 
<:afe which I have reafon from obfervation to be« 
lieve very common, and which I know by experi* 
ence to beyery miferable. And though the queru- 
lous are feldom received with great ardour ofkind- 
i)efs> I hope to efcape the mortification of finding 
that my lamentations fpread the contagion of impa- 
tience, and produce anger rather than tendernefs. 
I write not merely to vent the fwelling of my heart, 
but to enquire by what means I may recover my, 
tranquiility ; and (hall endeavour ^ brevity ia ray 
narrative, having lotig known that complaint quick- 
ly tires, however elegant, or however juft% 

I WAS born in a remote county, of a family that 
boafts alliances with the greateft names in EngM 
hlftory, and extends its claims of affinity to the J«- 
dors and Plantagenets. My anceffors, oy little and 
little, wafted their patrimony, till my father had 
not enough left for the fupport of a family, without 
defcending to the cultivation of his own grounds, 
being condemned to pay three fitters the fortunes 
allotted them by my grandfather, who is fufpeSed 
to have made his will when he was incapable of 
adjufting properly the claims of his children, and 
whcf, perhaps without defign, enriched his daugh- 
ters by beggaring his fon«^ My aunts b^iiig, atihe 

death 
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death of their father, neither young nor beautifult 
nor very tnainem for foftnufs of behaviour, were fuf- 
fered to live uiifolicired, ami by accumulating the 
iiuereft of their portions grew every day richer and 
prouder. My father plea led himfelf with forefee- 
ins tha( the pofleffipiis ot thofe ladies muft revert at 
laft to the hereditary eflate, and, that his family 
might lofe none of its dignity, refolved to keep mc 
untainted with a lucrative employment; whenever 
therefore I diicovered any inclination to the im* 
provement of my condition, niy mothcv nerer failed 
to put me in mind of my birth, and charged m« 
to do nothine with which I might be tefvoached^ 
when I {houid come to my aunts eftate. 

In all the perplexities or vexations which want of 
money brought upon us, it was our conftant practice 
to have recourfe to futurity. If any of our neigh- 
bours furpaflcd us in appearance, we went hohie 
and contrived an equipage, with which the death of 
my aunts was to fupply us. If any purfe-proud up- 
ftart was deficient in refpedt, vengeance was refer- 
red to the time in which our eftate was to be re- 
paired. We regiftered every z& of civility and 
rudenefs, enquired the number of diihes at every 
feaft, and mmuted the furniture of every houfe» 
that we might, when the hour of affluence fhould 
come, be aole to eclipfe all their fplendor, and fur* 
pafs all their magnificence. 

Upon plans of elegance and fchemea of pleafure 
the day rofe and fet, and the year went round un- 
regarded, while we were buued in laying out plan- 
tations on ground not yet our own., and deliberate 
ing whether the manor-houfe (hould be rebuilt or 
repaired. This was the amufement of qur leifure, 
and the folace of our exigencies ; we met together 
only to contrive how our approaching fortune Inould 
be enjoyed ; for in this our converfation always 
caded, on whatever fubjed it began. We had none 
Fa ^^ 
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of the collateral interefts, which diverfify the life of 
others with joys and hopes, but had turned our 
whole attention on one event, which we could nei- 
ther haften nor retard, and had no other obje& of 
curiofity,- than the health or ficknefs of my aunts, 
of which we were careful to procure very exa^ 
^nd early intelligence. 

This vifionary opulence for a while foothed our 
imaeination, but afterwards fired our wiflies, and 
cxaipenrted oar neceffities, and my fiither could not 
always reftrain himfelf from exclaiming, that m 
ireature bad fo many lives as a cat and an M maid. 
At laft, upon the recovery of his fifter from an 
ague, which flie was fuppofed to have caught by 
fparing fire, he began to lofe his ftomach, and four 
months afterwards funk into the grave* 

My mother, who loved her hufband, furvived him 
but a little while, and left me the fole heir of their 
lands, their fchemes, and their wifhes. As I had 
not enlarged my conceptions either by books or con- 
verfation, I differed only from my father by the 
freflmefs of my cheeks, and the vigour of my ftep; 
and, like him, gave way to no thoughts but of en- 
joying the wealth which my aunts were hoarding. 

At length the eldc^ fell ill. I paid the civilities 
and compliments which ficknefs requires with the 
utmoft punftuality. I dreamed every ni|;ht of ef- 
cutcheons and white gloves, and enquured every 
morning at an early hour, whether there were any 
flews of my dear aunt. At laft a meflenger was 
fent to inform me that I muft come to her without 
the delav of a moment. I went and heard her laft 
advice, out opening her will found that (he had left 
her fortune to her fccond fifter. 

I HUNG my head 5 the younger fifter threatned to 
be married, and every thing was difappointment and 

dif- 
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difcontent. I was in danger of lofing irreparably 
one third of my hopes, and was condemnea &i\\ to 
wait for the reft. Of part of my terror I was foon 
eafed i • for the youth, whom his relations would 
have cooipelled to marry the old lady, after innu- 
merable ftipulations, articles, and fettlements, ran 
away with the daughter of his father's groom ; and 
my aunt, upon this convidion of the perfidy of many 
leiolved never to liften more to amorous addreflfes. 

Tbk years longer I dragged the fliackles of ex-» 
pefkation, without ever fumring a day to pais, in 
•which I did not compute how much my chance was 
improved of being nch to-morrow. At laft the fe- 
com lady died, after a (hort illnefs, which yet was 
long enough to afford her time for the difpofal of 
her eftate, which ihe gave to me after the death of 
beriifter. 

I WAS now relieved from part of my mifery ; a 
larger fortune, though not in my pov^r, was cer<* 
tain and unalimablc ; nor was there now any dan* 

{er, that I might at laft be fruftrated of my hopes 
y a fret of dotage, the flatteries of a chamber-maid» 
the whifpers of a tale-bearer, or the oflkioufne(s of 
a nurie. But my wealth was yet in reverfion, my 
aunt was to be buried before I could emerge to 
^andeur and pleafure ; and there were yet, accord* 
ing to my father's obiervation, nine lives between 
mc and happinels, 

I HOWBVBa lived on, without any clamours of 
diicontent, and comforted myfelf with confidering» 
that all are mortal, and they who are continually 
decaying, muft at laft be defiroyed. 

But let no man from this time fufFer his felicity 

to depend on the death of his aunt. The good 

gentlewoman was very regular in her hours, and 

F 3 umple 
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iimple in her diet, and in walking or fitting fiilK 
■waking or fleeping, had always in view the prefcr- 
vation of her health-. She was fubjecSt to no^dlfor- 
<ler but hypochondriac dejcdion ; by which, with- 
out intention, fhc encreafed my miferies, for when- 
-cvcr the weather was .cloudy, (he would take her 
Ibed and fend me notice that htr time was come* I 
rwent with all the hafte of eagernefs, andfometimes 
received • pailionate injunctions to be kind to her 
maid, and dirc(flions how the laft offices ihould be 
•performed ; but if ^before my arrival the fan hap- 
pened to break out, or the wind to. change^ I met 
'her at thexloor, or found her in the^ardeiiy bafl:- 
-ling and Vigilant, with all the tokens of long life# 

■: RoMETiMES however fhe fell into diflempcrf, 
land: was -thrice given over by the jioftor, yet fhe 
found means of Hipping through the gripe of death, 
and after having tortured me three months at each 
lime with violent alternations of hope and fear, 
-came out of her chamber without any other hurt 
than the lofs of flefb, which in a few iivieeks file 
recovered by broths and jellies. 

■ As mofl have fa^acity fufficient to guefs at the 
defires of an heir, it was the conf]ant!(ipra£Hce of 
thofe who were hoping at fecond hahd, and en- 
deavoured, to fecure my favour againfl the time 
. when! fhoutldbej:ich, to pay their court, by in- 
forming me that my aunt began, to droop, that Ibe 
had lately a bad night, that fhe coughed feebly, and 
that fhe could never climb May hill j or at Jeaft, 
that the autumn would carry her off. Thus was I 
flattered in the winter with, the piercing winds of 
March J and in fummer, with the fogs o'l September, 
But fhe lived through fpring and fall, and fet heat 
' and bn^d'at defiance, till after nearlialf a century, 
' I buried her on the fourteenth x>f laft yune^ aged 
? ninety-thirce years, five months, and fix days. 

Foe 
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F^OR two months after her death I was rich, and 
was pleafed with that obrequioufncfs and reverence 
which wealth inftantancoufly procures. But this joy 
is now pait, and I have returned again to my old 
habit ot wiftiing. Being accuilomcd to give the 
future full power over my mind, and to ftart away 
from the Icene before mc to fomc expected enjoy- 
ment, Ideliver up myfclf to the tyranny of every 
defire which fancy fuggcfts, and long for a thoufand 
things which I am unable to j)rocu;c. Money has 
much lefs power, than is afcribed to it by thofe 
.that want it. I had formed fchemes whi-.h I can- 
. not execute, I had fuppofed events wnicii do not 
.come to pafs, and the reft of my life muft pafs in 
.craving folicitude, unlefs you can find fome remedy 
.for a mind^ corrupted with an inveterate difeafe of 
. wifhing) and unable to think on any thing but 
wants, which reafon tells mc will never be fupplicd. 

I amy C5V. 

CuPiDUS^ 
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JUxMtmr di IbnJi fitpe ea^MO^ Hoi*- 

For nought tormented^ ihe for nought tormentt . 

£trHINIT0H. 

MEN feldom give plcafurc, where they arc not 
pleafed themfelves ; it isneceflary, therefore, 
to cultivate an habitual alacrity and chearfulnefs, 
that in whatever ftate we may be placed by provi- 
dence, whether we are appointed toconfer or re- 
. ceive benefits, to implore or to afford protediion, we 
may fccure the love of thofe with, whom we tranfad. 
For though it is genially imagined, that he who 
grants favours, may foare any. attention to his be- 
haviour, and that u(efulnef$ .will always procure 
F 4, trieudsv 
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friends ; yet it has been found that there is an art 
of granting requefts, an art very difficult of attain- 
ment J that officioufnefs and liberality may be fo 
adulterated, as to lofe the greater part of their ef- 
fcft ; that compliance may provoke, relief may 
liarrafsj and liberality diftrefs. 

No difeafe of the mind can more fatally difable 
"it from benevolence, the chief duty of focial be- 
ings, than ill humour or peevilhnefs ; for though it 
l)reaks not out in paroxyfms of outrage, nor burfts 
into clamour, turbulence, and bloodioed, it wears 
out happinefs by flow corrofion, and fmall injuries 
inceffantly repeated. It may be confidered as the 
canker of life, that deftroys its vigour, and checks 
its improvement, that creeps on with hourly depre- 
dationS) and taints and vitiates what it cannot con- 
fume* 

Pbevi^hkess, when it has been fo far indulged,as 
to out-run the motions of the will, and difcover it- 
felf without premeditation, is a fpecies of depravity 
in the higheft degree dif^iHng and oflTenfive, becftuile 
no reftitude of intention nor foftnefs of addrefs. 
can cenfure a moment's exemption from afFront and 
indignity. While we are courting the favour of a 
peeviih man, and exerting ourfclves in the moft di- 
ligent civility,- an tinlucky fyllable difpleafes, an 
unheeded circumftance ruffles and exafperates $ and 
in the moment when we congratulate ourfelves 
upon having gained a friend, our endeavours are 
fruftrated at once, and all our affiduity forgotten in 
the cafual tumult of fome trifling irritation. 

This troublefome impatience is fometimes no- 
thing more than the fy mptom of fome deeper malady* 
He that is angry without daring to confefs his re- 
fentment, or forrowful without the liberty of telling 
his grief, is too frequently inclined to give vent %o 
the fermentations ot bis mind at the nrft pafTages 

that 
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that are opened, and to let his paffions boil over 
upon thofe whom accident throws in his way. A 
painful and tedious courfe of iicknefs frequently 
produces fuch an alarming appreheniion of the leaft 
mcreafe of uneafine(s, as Keeps Uie ibul perpetually 
on the watch, fuch a reftlefs and inceflant folicitude^ 
as no care or tendernefs can appeafe, and can only 
be pacified by the cure of the diftonper, and the 
removal of that pain by which it is excited. 



Nearly approachine to this weaknefs, is the 
.aptioufnefsotoldage. vvhen the ftrengtb is crufli- 
ed, the fenfes are dulled, and the common pleafures 



of life become infipid by repetition, we are willing 
to impute our uneafineis to caufcs not wholly out 
of our power, and pleafe ourfelves with fancying 
that we fufier by negle£l, unkindnefs, or any evu. 
which admits a remedy, rather than by the decays 
of nature, which cannot be prevented, or reF>aired. 
We therefore revenge our pams upon thofe on whom 
we refolve to charee them ; and too often drive 
mankind away at tne time we have the greateft. 
need of tendernefs and aififlance.. 

But though peeviflinefs may (bmetimes claim our 
compaffion, as the confequence or concomitant of 
mifery, it is very often found, where nothing*, can 
j:Uftify or excufe its admiffion. It is frequently one 
of the attendants on the profperous, and is employ- 
ed by infolence in exaAuig homage, or by tyranny' 
in harraffing fubjedion. C is the offspring of idle* 
nefs or pride; of idlenefs anxious for triflesv^ or 
ride unwilling to endure the leaft obftru£tion; of 
er wifhes. Thofe who have long lived in folitude 
indeed naturallv contract this unfocial quality,, be* 
caufe, having long had only themfelves- to* pleafe^ 
they do not readily depart from their own. incllna* 
tions ; their finguiarities therefore are only bkme« 
able, when they nave impriideiuly or moroiely wiih^ 
4sawn tbemlervesL from the world:^ but thercr are 
F s otbersi^ 
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others, *who have, without any neceffity, nurfed up 
this habit in their minds, by making implicit fub* 
miffivenefs the condition ot their favour, and fuf- 
' fering none to iapproach them, but thofe who never 
ipeak but to applaud, or move but to obey. 

He that gives himfelf up to his own fancy, and 
converfes with none but fuch as he hires to lull him 
on the down of abfolute authority, to footh him 
vitb obrequioufn^fs, and regale him with flattery, 
- foon grows too (lothful for the labour of conteft, too 
•fender for the afperity of contradi^ion, and too de- 
licate for the coarfenefs of truth ; a litde oppofition 
•offends, a little reftraint enrages, and a little diffi- 
culty perplexes him; having been accuflomed to 
fee every thing give way to his humour, he foon 
forgets his own Tittlenefs, and experts to find the 
wdrld rolling at his back, and all mankind employ- 
ed to accommodate and delight him. 

Tetric A bad a large fortune bequeathed to her 
"by an. aunt, which made her very early indepen- 
dent, and placed her in a ftate of fuperiority to all 
about hier. Having no fuperfluity of underftand- 
"-ing, fhe was foon intoxicated by the flatteries of 
'her maid, who informed her that ladies, fuch as Ihe, 
' bad nothing to do but take pleafure their own way ; 
that. &ke wanted nothing from others, and had 
therefore no reafon to value their opinion ; that 
•money was every thing ; and that they who thought 
themfelves ill-treated, fhould look for better ufege 
among their equals. 

■ • Warm with tbefe generous fentiments, Tetrica 
came forth into the world, in which fhe endeavour- 

fcd to force refpefl by haughtinefs of mien and ve- 
hemence of language ; but having neither birth, 
beauty, nor wit in any uncommon degree, (he fuf- 
fered fuch mortifications from thofe who thouf^t 

ihemfclve? at liberty to return her infidte^ as rc^ 
7 duccd 
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duced her turbulence to cooler malignity, and 
taught her to praAife her arts of vexation only 
where (he might hope to tyrannize without re&ftancc. 
She continued from her twentieth to her fifty fifth 
year to torment all her inferiors with fo mucn dili- 
;ence, that (he has formed a principle of difappro- 
ation, and finds in every place fomething to grate 
her mind, and difturb her quiet. 

If fhe takes the air, (he is offended with the heat 
or cold, the. glare of the fun. or the ^loom of the 
clouds ; if fhe makes a vifit, the room in which (he 
is to be received, is too li^ht, or too dark, or fur- 
niQied with fomething which (he cannot fee without 
averfion. Her tea is never of the riglit fort ; the 
figures on the China givt her difgufl:. ^There there 
are children fhe hates the gabble of brats ; where 
there are none, fhe cannot bear a place without fome 
chearfulnefs and rattle. If many fervants are kept 
in a houfe, fhe never fails to tell how lord Lnv/Jh 
was ruined by a numerous retinue ; if few, fhe re- 
lates the ftory of a mifer that made his company 
wait on themfelves. She quarrelled with one fa- 
mily, becaufe fhe had an unpleafant view from their 
windows j with another, becaufe the fauirrcl leaped 
within two yards of her 5 and with a third, becaufe 
file could not bear the noife of the parrot. 

Of milliners and mantua-makers fhe is the pro- 
verbial torment. She compels them to alter their 
work, then to unmake it, and contrive it after ano- 
ther fafhion ; then changes her mind, and likes it 
better as it was at firft -, then will have a fmall im- 
provement. Thus fhe proceeds till no profit can. 
recompence the vexation j they, at lafl: leave the 
clothes at her houfe^ and refufe to ferve hcr» Her 
maid, the only being that can endure her tyranny,, 
^rofefles to take her own r':i.;'-fe, and h^ her mi- 
fire(s talk. Such is the confequencc of peeviibhefs^ 
it can bcborxie uiily>hen it. is defpifecu 

• F 6 It 
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It fometimes happens that too clofe an attention 
to minute exafbiefs, or a too rigorous habit of exa- 
mining every thing by the ftandard of perfe^oo^ 
vitiates the temper, rather than hnproves the under- 
ftanding, and teaches the mind to difcern faults with 
unhappy penetration. It is incident likewife to men 
of vigorous imagination to pleafe themfelves too 
much with futurities, and to fret becaufe thofe ex- 
Deflations are difappointed, which fhould never 
Deen formed. Knowledge and japnius are often ene- 
mies to quiety by fuggefling meas of excellence, 
which men and the performances of men cannot 
attain. But let no man raihiy determine, that his 
unwillingnefs to be pleafed is a proof of underftand- 
ing, unlefs his fuperiority appears from )efs doubt- 
ftil evidence ; for though peevifhnefs may fome- 
times juftly boaft its deicent from learning or from 
wrt, it is much oftener of bafe extradition, the child 
of vanity, and nurfling of ignorance. 

Numb. 75. Tuesday, DeanAir 4, 1750* 

DUiiitttr newop fiifi cut Fortuna Jecunia eft^ 

^tue, fmul intonu.t^ fr9»ma fiue^uefugat', OtiS* 

When fmlling fortune fpreads her golden ray, 
AM crowd around to flatter and obey ; 
But when (he thunders from an angry (kf. 
Our fricnd$j, our flatterers, our lovers fly. 

Mifs A. W^ 

r^ />&^ R A M B L E R, 

SIR, 

THE diligence with which you endeavour to 
^ cultivate the knowledge of nature, manners, 
and life, will perhaps incline you to pay fome re* 
gard to the oblervations of one who has been taught 
to know mankind by unwelcome information, and 
2 whofq 
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whofe opinions are the refult, not of folitary coa« 
jeAures, but of pra£tice and experience. 

I WAS bom to a large fortune, and bred to the 
knowledge of thofe arts which are fuppoTed to ao- 
conaplilh the mind, and adorn the perfon of a wo- 
man. To thefe attainments, which cuftom and edu- 
cation almoft forced upon me, I added ibme volun- 
tary acquifitions bv the ufe of books, and the con* 
yerlation of that ipecies of men whom the ladies 
generally mention with terror and averfion under 
the name of fcholars, but whom I have found • 
harmlefs and inofienfive ord^r of beings, not fo 
much wifer than ourfelves, but that they may re- 
ceive as well as communicate knowledge, and more 
inclined to degrade their own charadler br coward- 
ly fubmrffion, than to overbear or oppreu us with 
tncir learning or their wir» 

From thefe men, however, if they axe by kind 
treatment encouraged to talk, fomethisg may be 
gained, which embelliflied with elegancy, andfof- 
tened by modefty, will always add dignity and value 
to female converfation ; and from mv acquaintance 
with the bookifh part of the world 1 derived many 
principles of judgment and maxims of prudenc^ 
Dy which I was enabled to draw upon myfelf the 
general regard in every place of concourfe or plea- 
lure. My opinipn was the great rule of approba- 
tion, my remarks were remembred by thofe' who 
defired we fecond degree of fame, mv mien was 
ftudied, my drefs was imitated, my letters were 
handed from one family to another, and read by 
thofe who copied them as fent to themfelves, my 
vifits were lolicited as honours, and multitudes 
boafted of an intimacy with Meliffii^ who had only 
leen me by accident, and whofe familiarity had ne- 
ver proceeded beyond the exchange or a compile 
mcn^ or return of a courteiy. 

I SHAL& 
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I SHALL make no fcruple of confei&ng that I 
was pleafed with this univerfal veneration, oecaufe 
I always confidered it as paid to my intrinfick qua* 
lities ^nd mfeparable merit, and very eafdy per- 
/uaded myfelfl that fortune had no part in my fu« 
periority. When I looked upon my glafs 1 faw 
youth and beauty, with health th^t might give me 
jeafon to hope their continuance : when I examined 
my mind, I found fome ftrength of judgment, and 
fertility of fancy ;. and was told that every aifiion 
•was grace, and that every accent was perfuafion. 

In this maaner my life pafled like a. continual 
triumph amidfl: acclamations, and envy, andcourt- 
fliip, and careiTes : to pleafe MeUJfa was the gene- 
ral ambition, and every firagatem of artful flattery 
was pradtifed upon me. To be flattered is grate-» 
ful, even when we know that our praifes arc not 
believed by thofe who pronounce them : for they 
prove, at leaft, our power, and flicw that our fa- 
vour is valued, fmce it is purchafed by the mean- 
nefs of faKhood. But, perhaos, the flatterer is 
»ot often dete£led, for an honeft mind is not apt to- 
fufpe^t, and no one exerts the powers of difcern- 
ment with much vigour when felf-Iove favours the 
deceit. 

The number of adorers, and the perpetual di- 
ftradion of my thoughts by new fchemes of plea- 
fure,« prevented me from liftening to any of thofe 
who croud in multitudes to give girls advice, and. 
kept me unmarried and unengaged to mjr twenty- 
feventh year, when as I was towering^ in all tne 

f>ride of uncontefted excellency, with a face yet 
ittlie impaired, and a mind hourly improving, the 
failure of a fund, in which my money was placed, 
reduced me to a frugal competency, which allowed 
Jittle beyond neatn^fs and independenpe. -. 

IfeORft 
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I BORE the diminution of my riches without any 
outrages of forrow, or pufillanimky of dejcdHon. 
Indeed I did not know how much 1 had U}% for^ 
having always heard and thought more of my wit 
and beauty, than of my fortune, it did not fuadcn- 
ly enter my imasination, that MeliJTa could idnlc 
beneath her eftablKhcd rank, while ner form and 
her mind continued the fame ; that (be could ceafc 
to raife admiration but by ceafing to dcfcrvc it, or 
feel any ftrokc but from the hana of time. 

It was in my power to have concealed the lofs, 
and to have married, by continuing the fame ap- 
pearance, with all the credit of my original fortune ; 
out I was not fo far funk in my own efteem, as 
to fubmit to the bafencfs of fraud, or to dcfire any 
other recommendation than fenfe and virtue. I 
therefore difiniflcd my equipage, fold thofe orna- 
ments which were become uniuitablc to my new 
condition, and appeared among thofe with whom 
I ufed to converfc with lefs glitter, but with equal 
fpirit. 

I FOUND myfcif received at every vifit, with for- 
row beyond what is naturally felt for calamities in 
which we have no part, and was entertained with 
condolence and confolation, fo frequently repeated, 
that my friends plainly confulted, rather their own 
gratification, than my relief. Some from that time 
refufed my acquaintance, and forbore, without any 
provocation, to repay my vifits ; fome vifited me, 
but after a longer interval than ufual, and every re- 
turn was flill with more delay ; nor did any of my 
female acquaintances fail to introduce the mention 
of my misfortunes, to compare my prefent and for- 
mer condition, to tell me how much it muft trouble 
me to want the fplendor which T became fo well, 
to look at pleafures, which I had formerly enjoyed, 
and to fink to a level with thofe by whom I had 
been confidercd as moving in a higher fphcre, and 
-^ who 
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who had hitherto approached me with reverence 
and fubmiffioa* which I was now no longer to ex- 
pert. 

Obs&rvatioks like thefe, are commonly no* 
{hing better than covert infuks, which ferve to give 
Tent to die flatulence of pride, but they are now 
and then imprudently uttered by honefly and benc" 
. volence, and tnfli£l pain where kindae» is intend- 
ed ^ I will) therefore, fo far maintain my antiquat- 
ed claim to politenefs, as to venture the eflablifliment 
of this rule, that no one ought to remind another 
of misfortunes of which the fufierer does not com- 
plain, and which there are no means propofed of 
alleviating. You have no right to excite thoughts 
which neceflarily give pain whenever they return, 
and which perhaps might not have revived but by 
abfurd and unfeafonab^ compaffion. 

My endlefs train of lovers immediately withdrew, 
without raifing any emotions. The greater part 
had indeed always profefled to court, as it i& term- 
ed, upon the fquare, had enquired my fortune, and 
ofiFered fcttlements ;. thefe had undoubtedly a right 
to retire without cenfure, fince they had openly 
treated for money, as neceflkry to their happmefs,, 
and who can tell how little they wanted any other 
portion ? I have always thought the clamours of 
women unreafonable, who imagine themfelves in* 
jaired becaufe the men who followed them upon the 
fuppofition of a gi^eater fortune, reject them when 
they are difcovered to have lefs. I have never 
known any lady, who did not think wealth a. title 
to fome ftipulations in her favour ;. and furely what;^ 
is claimed by the pofleifion of money is juftly for- 
feited by its lofs. She that has once demanded a 
iettlement has allowed the importance of fortune }. 
and when Ihe cannot fliew pecuniary meritV why 
ihould ihe think her cheapener obliged to. puri* 
chafe! 
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My lovers were not all contented with filent de- 
fertion. Some of them revenged the negleA which 
they had formerly endured by wanton and fuper- 
fluous ipfults, and endeavoured to mortify me by 
paying in my prefence thofe civilities to other ladies, 
which were once devoted only to me. But, as it 
had been my rule to treat men according to the 
rank of their intelleA, I had never fuiiered any one 
to wafle his life in fufpenfe, who could have em- 
ployed it to better purpofe, and had therefore xx> 
enemies but coxcombs, whofe refentment and le* 
ipefl were equally below my confideration. 

The only pain which I have felt from degrade* 
tioD) is the lofs of that influence which I had al- 
ways exerted on the fide of virtue, in the defence 
of mnocence, and* the aflertion of truth. I now 
find my opinions flighted, my fentiments criticifed, 
and my arguments oppofed by thofe that ufed to 
liflen to me without reply, and ftru^le to be firft in 
expreffing their conviction. The female difputants 
have wholly thrown off my authority, and if I en- 
deavour to enforce my reaions by an appeal to the 
fdiolars that happen to be prefent, the wretches are 
certain t» pay tneir court by facrificing me and my 
fyftem to a finer gown« and I am every hour infult- 
<» with contradiaion by cowards* who could never 
find till lately that MeUjfa was liable to error. 

There are two perfons only whom I cannoC 
charge with having changed their conduct with my 
chanse of fortune. One is an old curate that has 
paflm his life in the duties of his profcffion, with 
great reputation for his knowledge and piety ; the 
other is a lieutenant of dragoons. The parfon nude 
no difliculty in the height of my elevation to check 
me when I was pert, and inftrudl me when I blun- 
dered ;^ and if there is any alteration, he is now 
more timorous left his freedom ihould be thought 
rudenefs. The foldier never paid me any particu- 

Ia» 
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lar addreilcs, but very rigidly obferved all the rules 
of politenefs, which he is norwfo far from relaxing, 
-that whenever he ferves. the tea, he obftinately car- fe 
ries me the firft difli, in defiance of the frowns anJ n 
,whifpers of the tabhk [a 



'- This, Mr. RA^MBLnvL^is^tofiethetvarU. It is 

limpoffible for tho4bthat have only known. affluence 

-and profperity, to judge rightly t)f thetnfclves or 

others. The rich and the powerful live in a pcrp^- 

•^tual mafquerade^ in which all about them wear 

borrowed charafters ; , and we only^ifcover in what 

eilimation we are held, when we can no longer 

» give hbpc5 or fears* 

• • * liomy £sf C.- 

Melissa* 



h 



■ 'k ■ 6if^h Mhifijjkit '1 

tshntu erff ctHo ittrmtiu ftUit, 

Vie Jitiiprorfam, tic deMrorJitm Jtkii, Mmtiitnfu§' 

Mmr, fed variis Wttdlt fartihia, B»B.' 

While hiaxy «rror draws mankind aftray 
From truth's fare path» tech takes his d^TibM way r 
One to the right, one to the left recedes^ 
■ Alitte dfiuded, -a& each fancy kads« - Xlvhiviton* 

IT IS eafy for every man, whatci'er be his cha* 
rader with others, to find reafons for eftecm- 
ing. himfelf, and tiiercfore cenfure, contempt, or 
eonvitSlion of crinies^ feldom deprive him of his own 
favour* Thofe, indeed, who can fee only external 
fzStSy may look upon him wLtb abhorrence, but 
when he calls himfelf to his own tribunal he finds 
every fault, if not abfolutdy effaced, yet fo much 
palliated by the goodneis of his intention, and the 

cogency 
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cogency of the motive, that very little guilt or tur- 
pitude remains ; and when he takes a furvey of the 
-whole complication of his ch^rackr, he difcovers fo 
many latent excellencies, fo many virtues that want 
but an opportunity to exert themfelvcs in act, and 
fo many kind wiihes for univerfal hanpinefs, that 
he looks on himfelf as fuffcring unjuuly under the 
infamy of fingle failings, while the general temper 
•of his mind is unknown or unregarded. 

It is natural to mean well, when only abftra£led 
ideas of virtue are propofed to the mind, and no 
particular paffion turns us afidc from rectitude.; and 
fo willing is every man to flatter himfelf, that tlic 
difference between approving laws» and obeying 
them, 18 freauently forgotten ; he that acknow- 
■led^s the obligations of morality, and pleafes his 
vanity with enforcing them to others, concludes 
himfelf zealous in the caufe of virtue, though he 
has no longer any regard to her precepts, than they 
conform to his own deiires ; and. counts himfelf 
among her warmeft lovers, becaufe he praifes her 
beauty, though every rival fteals away his heart. 

There are, however, great numbers who have 
little recourfe to the refinements of fpeculation, but 
who yet live at peace with themfelves, by means 
which require lefs undcrftanding, or lefs attention. 
When their hearts are burthened with the confci- 
oufnefs of a crime, iuftead of feeking for fome 
remedv within themfelvcs, they look round upon 
the reft of mankind, to find others tainted with the 
fame guilt : they pleafe themfelves with obferving, 
that they have numbers on their fide; and that 
though they are hunted out from the fociety of 
good men> they are not likely to bo condemned to 
folitude. 

It may be obferved, perhaps without exception, 
that none are fo induflrious to detedi wickednefs, 

or 
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or fo ready to impute it, as they whofe crimes are 
apparent and confeiled. They envy an unblemiih- 
ed reputation, and what they envy they are bufy 
to deftroy : they are unwillmg to (uppofe them- 
felves meaner, and more corrupt^ than others^ and 
therefore willingly pull down horn their elevations 
tbofe with whom they cannot rife to an equality. 
No man yet was ever wicked without fecret difcoD^ 
tent, and according to the different degrees -of re- 
maining virtue, or unextinguifhed reafon, he either 
endeavours to reform himielf, or corrupt others; 
cither to regain the ftation which he has quitted, <v 
prevail on others to imitate his defeAion*' 

It has been always confidered as an alleviation 
of mifery not to fuifer alone, even when union and 
fociety can contribute nothing to reiiftance or ef- 
cape ; fome comfort of the fame kind feems to in* 
cite wickednefs to feek aflbciates, though indeed 
another reafon may be given, for as guilt it propa* 
gated the power of reproadi is dimioi(hed« and 
among numbers equallv deteftable every individual 
may l^ (heltered from iaame>.though not frofa con- 
icience. 

' Akothbr lenitive by which the throbs of the 
breafl are afluaged, is, the contemplation, not of 
the fame, but ^ different crimes* He that cannot 
juftify himfelf by his refemblance to others, is ready 
to try fome other expedient, and to enquire what 
will rife to his advantage from oppofition and diffi' 
militude. He eafily nnds fome faults in every 
human being, which he weighs againft his own, 
and eafily makes them preponderate while he keeps 
the balance in his own hand, and throws in or 
takes oiit at bis pleafure circumftances that make 
them heavier or lighter. He then triumphs in his 
comparative purity, and fets himfelf at eafe, not 
becaufe he can refute the charges advanced againft 
bim^ but becaufe he can cenfure his accufers with 

equal 
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qual juftice, and no longer fears the arrows of re- 
proach, when he has ftored his magazine of ma- 
ice with weapons equally (harp and equally enve- 
lomed. 

This practice, though never juft, is yet fpecious 
md artful, when the cenfure is direded againft de« 
riations to the contrary extreme. The man who is 
branded with cowardice, may, with fome appearance 
of propriety, turn all his force of ai^ument againft 
a mipid contempt of life, and ralh precipitation in- 
to unneceilary danger. Every receffion from teme- 
rity is an approach towards cowardice, and though 
it DC confefled that bravery, like other virtues, 
ftands between faults on eitner hand, yet the place 
of the middle point may always be difputea ; he 
may therefore often impofe upon carelefs under- 
ftuidingS) by turning the attention wholly from 
himfelf7 and keeping it fixed invariably on the op- 
pofite fault ; andf by (hewing how many evils arc 
avoided by bi$ behaviour, he may conceal for a 
time thofe which are incurred* 

But vice has not always opportunities or addrefs 
for fuch artful fubterfuges ; men often extenuate 
their own guilt, only by vague and general charges 
upon others, or endeavour to gain reft to them- 
felves, by pointing fome other prey to the purfuit 
of cenfure. 

Every whifper of infamy is induftrioufly circu- 
lated, every hint of fufbicion eagerlv improved, and 
every failure of condud joyfully puoliihed, by thofe 
whofe intereft it is, that the eye and voice of the 
publick fhould be employed on any rather than on 
themfelves. 

All thefe artifices, and a thoufand others equally 
vain and equally defpicable> are incited by that con- 
viction 
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virion of the deformity of wickednefs, from which 
none can fet hunfelf free, and hy an abfurd defireto 
feparate the caufe from the effc&s, and to enjoy the 
profit of crimes without fufFering the.fliame. Mcd 
are willing to try all methods of reconciling guilt and 
quiet, and when their underftandings are itubborn 
and uncomplying, raife their paifions againft them, 
and hope to over-power their own knowledge. 

It is generally not fo much the defire of men, 
funk into depravity, to deceive the world as thera- 
felves, for when no particular <:ircumftances make 
theni dependant on others, infamy diftui^bft them 
Mttle, but as it revives their remorfe, and is echoed 
to them from their own hearts. The fentence raoft 
dreaded is that of reafon and confciencc, which they 
would engage on their fide at any price but the la- 
bours of duty, and the for rows of repentance. For 
this purpofe every feducement and fallacy is fought, 
the hopes ftill reft upon fome new experiment till 
life is at an end ; and the laft hour fteais on unpcr- 
ceived, while the faculties are engaged in refifting 
reafon, and reprefEng the fenfe of the divine difap- 
probation. 
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Numb. 77. Tuesday, DecemUr 11, 1750, 



d dignum aterno nitidum guodfulgeat Auro^ 
Si ma/let laudare Deum, cui firdi ta Manfira 
PrsetvUt, a li^uidam temeravit Crimirn vocem. 



PjtVPINT. 



A golden ftatue fuch a wit might claim^ 

TIad God and virtue rais*d the noble flame j 

But ah ! how lewd a fubje6t has he fung, 

Wh9t vile obfcenity profanes his tongue. F. Lxwii« 

A MONG thofe, whofc hopes of diftin£tion or 
r\. riches, arife from an opinion of their intellec- 
lal attainments, it has been, from age to age, an 
flbaUiflied cuftom to complain of the ingratitude 
f mankind to their inftru£tors, and the difcourage- 
lent which men of genius and ftudy fufFer from 
varice and ignorance, from the prevalence of falfe 
ifte, and the encroachment of barbarity. 

Men are moft powerfully afFefted by tho(e evils 
rhich themfelves feel, or which appear before their 
wn eyes ; and as there has never been a time of 
jch general felicity, but that many have failed to 
btain the rewards to which they had, in their own 
adgment, a juft claim, fome offended writer has 
Iways declaimed in the rage of difappointmcnt, 
gatnft his age or nation ; nor is there one who has 
ot fallen upon times more unfavourable to learn- 
ig than any former century, or who does not wi(h, 
bat he had been referved in the infenfibility of non- 
xiftence to fome happier hour, whtn literary me- 
it fhall no longer be dcfpifed, and the gifts and 
areffes of mankind fhall recompence the. toils of 
feudy, and add luftre to the charms of wit. 

Many of thefe clamours are undoubtedly to be 
lonfidered only as the buffts of pride never to be 
atisfied, as the prattle of affe^ation mimicking dif- 

ueffes 
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trefles unfelt, or as the common-places of vanity 
folicitous for fplendour of fentences, and acutenels 
of remark. Yet it cannot be denied that freauent 
difcontent muft proceed from frequent hardinips, 
and though it is evident, that not more than one 
age or people can deferve die cenfure of being more 
averfe from learning than any other, yet at all times 
knowledge muft have encountered impediments, 
and wit been mortified with contempt, or harraSed 
with perfecution. 

It is not neceflary, however, to join immediate- 
ly in the outcry, or to condemn mankind as pleaf- 
ed with ignorance, or always envious of fuperior 
abilities. The miferies of the learned have beeii're- 
lated by themfelves } and flnce they have not bdbn 
found exempt from that partiality with which men 
look upon tneir own a£lions and lufFerin^ we may 
conclude that they have not forgotten to deck their 
caufc with the brijghteft ornaments* and ftipngdU 
colours. The logician collected all his fubtilties 
when they were to be employed in his own defence ; 
and the mafter of rhetorick exerted againft his ad- 
▼erfary all the arts by which hatred is embittered, 
and indignation inflamed. 

To believe no man In his own caufe, is the ftand- 
ing and perpetual rule of diftributive juftice. Since, 
therefore, in the controverfy between the learned 
and their enemies, we have only the pleas of one 
party, of the party more able to delude our under- 
ftandings, and engage our paffions, we muft deter- 
mine our opinion by fa£ts uncontefted, and evi* 
dences on each fide allowed to be genuine. 

By this procedure, I know not whether the ftu- 
dents will find their caufe promoted, or the com- 
paflion which they expedi much increafed. Let their 
condudl be impartially furveyedj let them be allow- 
ed no longer todiredt attention at their pleafure, by 

ex- 
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expatiating on their own deferts ; let neither the die* 
nity of knowledge over-awe the judgment, nor the 
graces of elegance feduce it. k will then, perhaps^ 
be found, that they were not able to produce claims 
to kinder treatment, but provoked the calamities 
which they fuffercd, and feldom wanted friends, 
but when they wanted virtue. 

That few men, celebrated for theoretick wif- 
<}om, live with conformity to their precepts, muft be 
readily confeffed ; and we cannot wonder that the 
indignation of mankind rifes with great vehemence 
againft thofe, who negleA the duties which they 
appear to know with fo ftrong convidion the nccel- 
fity of performing. Yet fince no man has power 
of a£^ihg equal to that, of thinking, I know not 
whether the fpeculatift may notfometimes incur cen* 
fures too fevcre, and by thofe, who form ideas of 
his life from their knowledge of his books, be con- 
fidered as worfe than others, only becaufe he was 
expeded to be better. 

He, by whofe writings the heart is redlified, the 
appetites counter-afted, and the paflions reprefled, 
may be confidered as not unprofitable to the great 
republick of humanity, even though his behaviour 
Ihould not always exemplify his rules. His inflruc- 
tions may difFufc their influence to regions, in which 
it will not be inquired, whether the author be Mus 
an ater^ good or bad ; to times, when all his faults 
and all his follies (hall be lofl in forgetful nefs, 
among things of no concern or importance to the 
world ; and he may kindle in thoufands and tea 
thoufands that flame which burnt but dimly in him- 
felf, through the fumes of paflion, or the damps of 
cowardice. The vicious moralift may be confider- 
ed as a taper, by which we are lightai through the 
labyrinth of complicated paffions, he extends his 
^jadiance further than his heat, and guides all that 

Vol. JL G are 
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are within view, but burns only thofe who mak« 
too near approaches. 

Yet, iince good or harm muft be received for 
the moft part from thofe to whom we are femUiarly 
known, he whofe vices overpower his virtues, in 
the compafs to which his vices can extend,' has no 
reafon to complain that he meets not with afFeftion 
Or veneration, when thofe with whom he pafles his 
life are more corrupted by his praiSice than enUgfat* 
ened by his ideas. Admiration begins where ac« 
quaintance ceafes ; and his favourers nxe diftant, 
but his enemies at hand. 

Yet many have d^red to boaft of neglcAed mc* 
rit, and to cnallengc their age for cruelty and foUyt 
of whom it- cannot be alleged that the^ have endea* 
voured to increafe the wifdom or vi^^ue of their 
readers. They have been at once proflig^e in their 
lives, and licentious in their compofitions; have 
not only forfaken the paths of virtue, but attempted 
to lure others after them. They have fmoothecf the 
road of perdition, covered with flowers the thorns 
of guilt, and taught temptation fweeter notes, fofter 
blandilhments, and ftronger allurements. 

It has been apparently the ftttled purpofe of 
fome writers, whole powers and acquifitions plac« 
them high in t)ie ranks of literature, .to fet fa&ion 
on the ude of wicked nefs ; to recommend debau- 
chery, and lewdnefs, byaflbciating them with qua* 
lities moft likely to dazzle the discernment, and 
attraft the afFe6lions ; and to (how innocence and 
goodnefs with fuch attend anfweaknefles as necefla* 
xily expofe J:hem to contempt and derifion. 
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the warm profeffions of drunken friendfhip ; and fed 
their hopes with the promifcs of wretches, whom 
Jtheir precepts had taught to feoff at truth. But 
when fools had laughed away their fprightlinefs, 
^nd the languors of excefs could no loneer be re- 
lieved, they faw their protedors hourly drop away» 
and wondered and ftormed tofind themfclves aban- 
doned. Whether their companions peulfted in 
Wickednefs, or returned to virtue, they were left 
equally without affiftance ; for debauchery is felfifl^ 
and negligent, and from virtue the virtuous only 
can expect regard. 

It is faid by Florus of CattUnef who died In the 
midft of flaugntered enemies, that his death had been 
illuftriqusy had it been fuffered for his country. Of 
the wits, who have languifhed away life under the 
preffbres of poverty, or m the reftlefnefs of fufpenfs, 
carefled and rejefted, flattered and dcfpifed, as they 
were of more or lefs ufe to thofc who ftiled them- 
felves their patrons, it might be obfervcd, that their 
miferies would enforce comnaflion, had they beca 
brought upon them by honefty and religion. 

The wickednefs of a loofe or profane author is 
more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine, or 
drunken raviflier, not only becaufe it extends its cf- 
fe£ls wider, as a peftilence that taints the air is more 
deftruclivc than poifon infufcd in a draught, but 
becaufe it is committed with cool deliberation. By 
the inftantan^ous violence of defire a good man may 
fomctimes be furprifcd before reflection can' come to 
his refcue j when the appetites have ftrengthened 
their influence by habit, they are not eafily refifted 
or fupprefled ; but for the frigid villainy of ftudious 
lewdnefs, for the calm malignity of laboured im- 
piety, what apology can be invented ? What punifli- 
ment can be adequate to the crime of him who re- 
tires to folitudes for the refinement of debauchery ; 
G 2 wh© 
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who tortures jiis fancy, and ranfacks his memory, 
only that he may leave the wprld lefs virtuous than 
he found it ; that he may intercept the hopes of the 
rifing generation ; and fpread fnares for the foul . 
with more dexterity ? 

What were their motives, or what their excufes, 
is belov/the dignity of reafon to examine. If hav- 
ing extinguifhcd in themfelves the diftinSion of right 
and wrong, they were infenfible Of the mifchicf 
which they promoted, they deferved to be hunted 
down by the general compadt, as no longer par- 
taking of focial nature; if influenced by ^he cor- 
ruption of patrons, or readers, they facrificed their 
own conviftions to vanity or intereft, they were to 
be abhorred with more acrimony than he that mur- 
ders for pay ; fince they committed greater crim« 
without greater temptations. 

Of h!m, to whom much Is given^ much Jhatl he rt' 
Quired. Thofe, whom God has favoured with fupc- 
rior faculties, and made eminent for quicknefs of 
intuition, and accuracy of diftinftions, will certain- 
ly be regarded as culpable in his, eye, fordefefls 
and deviations which, in fouls left enlightened, 
may be guiltlcfs. But, furely, none can think with- 
out horror on that man's condition, who has been 
more wicked in proportion as he had more means of 
excelling in virtue, and ufed the light imparted from 
heaven only to embellifh folly, and fhed luftre upon 
irrimes. 



Numb- 
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Numb. 78. Saturday, December 15, 1750. 



-Mors folafatetur 



Sluantulafittt bominum eerpufcula . J ^' ▼ • 

Death only this myflerious truth unfolds. 

The mighty foul how fmall a body holds. Dry din* 

CORPORAL fenfation is known to depcrui 
fo much upon novelty, that cuftom takes away 
from many things their power of giving pleafure or 
pain. Thus a new drefs becomes eafy by wearing 
it, and the palate is reconciled by degrees to diflies 
which at firft difgufted it. That by long habit of 
carrying a burden we lofe, in great part, our fenfi- 
bility of its weight, any man may be convinced by 
puttmg on for an hour the armour of our ?inceftors ; 
for he will fcarcely believe that men would have h:a(l 
much inclination to marches and battles, encum- 
bered and opprefled, as he will find himfelf with 
the ancient panoply. Yet the heroes that over-run* 
regions, and formed towns in iron accoutrements, 
he knows not to have^been bigger,' and has no rca- 
fon Co imagine them ftronger Uian the preient race 
of men -^ he therefore muft coticlude, that their pe- 
culiar powers were conferred only by peculiar ha- 
bits, and th^t their familiarity with the drefs of war 
enabled them to move in it with eafe, vigour and> 
agility. 

Yet it feems to be the condition of our prefent- 
ftate, that pain (hould be more fixed and permanent 
than pleafure. Uneafinefs gives way by fldw de- 
grees, and is long before it quits its. poffeffion of the 
f.nfory; but all our gratifications are volatile, va- 
grant, and eafily diffipated. The fragrance of the 
jeflamine bower is loft after the enjoyment of afew 
moments, and the Indian wanders among his native* 
fpices without any fenfe of their exhalations. It i^, 
indeed not neceffary to flicw by many inftances 
' G 3 ^wK-ax 
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what all mankind confefs, by an inccffant call for 
variety, and reftlefs purfuit of enjoyments^ whfcb 
they value only becaufe unpoffeffed. 

Something fimllar, or analogous, may be ob- 
ferved in efFeds produced immediately upon the 
mind ; nothing can ftrongly ftrlkeor arfeA ui, but 
what is rare or fudden. The moft important events, 
when they become familiar, are" no longer confi- 
dered with wonder or folicitude, and that which 
at firft filled up our whole attention, and left no place 
for any other thought, is foon thruft afide into forr.e 
remote rcpofitory of the mind, and lies among other 
lumber of the memory, over- looked and negleftcd. 
T'hus far the mind refembles the body, but her* 
the Cmilitude is at an end. 

The manner in which external force afts upon 
th? body is very little fubje«5l to the regulation of the 
will ; no man can at pleafure obtund or iririgoratc 
his fenfes, prolong the agency of any imf^ulfe, or 
continue the prefcnce of any image traced upon tb^ 
eye, or any lourid infufed into the ean Butottf 
ideas are more fubjefted to choice ; we can c'ajl them 
before us, and command their ftay, we can facili- 
tate and promote their recurrence, we can either re^ 
prefs their intrufion, or haften their retreat. It h 
therefore thebufinefs of Wifdom and virtue, tiO fel^ 
among numberlefs objedts driving for our notice, 
fuch as may enable us to exalt our reafon, extend 
our views, and fecure Our happincfs. But this choice 
is to be made with very little regard to rarenefs or 
frequency ; for nothing, is valuable merely bec^uft 
it is either fure or common, but becaufe it is adapt- 
ed to fome ufeful purpofe, and enables us to fupply 
fome deficiency of our nature. 

Milton has judicioufly reprefented the father 
of mankind, as feized with horror and aftonifhment 
at the fight of death, exhibited to him on the 

mount 
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mount of vifion. ('or furelv, nothing can fo much 
difturb the paflions, or perplex the intellects of man^ 
as the difruption of his union with vifible nature ; 
a reparation from all that has hitherto delighted or 
engaged him ; a change not only of the place, but 
the manner of his being ; an entrance into a ftate 
not fimply which he knows not, but which perhaps 
he has not faculties to know ; an imgiediate and 
perceptible communication with thefupreme Being, 
and, what is above all diflrefsful and alarming, the 
final fentence, and unalterable allotment. 

Yet we to whom the (hortnefs of life has given 
■frecruent occations of contemplating mortality, can, 
without emotion, fee generations of men pafs away, 
and arc at leifure to eftablifti modes of forrow, 
and adjuft the ceremonial of death. We can look 
■Upon funeral pomp as a common fpedtacle in which 
wc have no concern, and turn away from it to tri- 
fles and amufements, without dejeaion of look, or 
inquietude of heart. 

' It is, indeed, apparent from the conftitution of tH# 
.world, that there muft be a time for other thoughts; 
and a perpetual meditation upon the laft hour, how- 
ever it may become the folitude of a monaftcry, is 
inconilftent with many duties of common life. But 
furcly the remembrance of death ought to precbmi- 
nate in our minds, as an habitual and fettled prin- 
ciple, always operating, though not always perceiv- 
ed; and our attention ihould feldom wander fo far 
from our own condition, as not to be recalled and 
fixed by fight of an event, which mud focn, we 
know not how foon, happen likewife to ourfelves, 
and of which, though we cannot appoint the time, 
• we may fecure the confcquencc. 

Every inftance of death may juftly awaken oiir 

fears and quicken our vigilance, but its freqjuency 

*fo much weakens its eftedt, that we arc feldom 

G 4 alarmcdii 
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alarmed, unjefs fome clofe connexion is broken, 
fome ■ fcheme fruftratcd, or fome hope defeated. 
Many therefore feem to pafs on from youth to de- 
crepitude without any refledlion on the end of life, 
becaufe they are wholly involved within themfelves, 
and look on others oaly as inhabitants of the com- 
mon earth, without any expectation of receiving 
good, or intention of bellowing it. 

Events, of which we confefs the importance, 
excite little fenfibility, unlefs they afFe<Sl us more 
nearly than asfharerjsin the common intereft of man- 
kind ; that defire which, every man feelp of being 
remembered and lamented, is often mortified when 
we remark how little concern is cauf^d by the eter- 
nal departure even of thofe who have pafled their 
lives with publick honours, and been diftinguiihed 
by extraordinary performances. It is. not poffible 
to be regarded with tendernefs except by a few» 
That merit which gives greatnefs and renown, ^if- 
fufes its influence to a wide compafs, but a£b 
weakly on every fingle breaft ; it is placed* at a di^ 
-fiance from common fpedators, and jhines like one 
of the remote ftars, of which the light reaches us, 
but not the heat. The wit, the hero, the philofa- 
pher, whom their tempers or their f6rtunes have 
hindered from intimate relations, die without any 
other effeft than that of adding a new topick to the 
converfation of the day. They imprefs none with 
any frefli conviftion of the fragility of our nature,, 
becaufe none had any particular intereft in their 
lives, or was united to them by a reciprocation of 
lienefits and endearments. 

Thus it often happens, that thofe who in their 
lives were applauded and admired, are laid at laft 
in the ground without the common honour of a. 
ftone; becaufe by thofe excellencies with which 
many were delighted, none bad been obliged, and,, 

thpugt 
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though they had many to celebrate, they, had noi>e 
to love them. 

Custom fo ftr regulates the fentimenta at leaH 
of common minds, that I believe men may be gene- 
;fally obferved to grow lefs tender as they advance 
in age. He, who, when life was new, melted at the 
lofs of every companion, can look in time without 
cancern,upon the grave into which his laft friend was 
thrown, and into which himfelf is ready to fall ; 
not that he is more willing to die than formerly, 
but that he is more familiar to the death of others, 
and therefore is not alarmed fo far as to confider 
how much nearer he ai>proaches to his end* But 
this is tb fubmit tamely to the tyranny of accident, 
and to fuffer our reafon to lie ulelefs. Every fune- 
ral may juftly be confidered as a fummons to prepane 
for that ftate, into whicli it (hews us that we mufi: 
fometime enteI^; and the fummons is more loud and 

I)iercing, as the event of which if warns us is at 
efs diftance. To neglefl at any time preparation 
for death, is to fleep on our poft at a fiege, but to 
omit it in old age, is to fleep at an attack. 

It has always appeared to me one of the moft 
ilriking paflTages in the vifions of ^tevedo^ whfch 
ftigmatiies thofe as fools whocomplain that they faiU 
cd of happinefs by fudden death. '* How, fays he^ 
** can death be fudden to a being who always knew 
*' that he muft die, and that the time of his deatb 
*' was uncertain?*' 

t 
• Since bufmefs and gaiety are always drawing: 
our attention away from a future ftate, feme admo- 
nition is frequeritly neceffary to recall it to our 
mindsy and what can more properly, renew the im- 
preffion than the examples of mortality which every 
day fupplics ? The great incentive to virtue is the 
peflcction that we mufl die, it will tlierefore be ufc- 
G 5 ful- 
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ful to accuftom ourfelves, whenever we fee a fune- 
ral, to confider how Toon we may be added to the 
number of thofe whofe probation is paft, and whofe 
bappinefs or mifery £bali endure for ever. 

Numb. 79. Tuesday, December 18, 1750. 

TCam fitfe nofirum deeifn Fahullum, furd 

Mirwris, Aule t Sniper Scnusbomo tiro ^. . MAVtt 

You wonder I've fo littJe wit, 

Frirtid Johny fo ofteh to be Mt,— - 

None better guard againft a*cheat _ 

Than be who it a knave compleatr F. Ltwtti 

SUSPICION, however neceffary it mty be to our 
fafe pafiage through ways befet on all GAts by 
fraud and malice, has been always confidered^ wbeft 
it exceeds the common meafures, as a token of de- 
pravity and corruption ; and a Greek writer of fen- 
tences has laid down as a {landing maxim, that hi 
who believes not another on his oath, knows himfelf h , 
be perjured. 

We can form our opinions of that which we 
know not, only by placing it in comparifon with 
fomething that we know : whoever therefore is-over- 
rpn with fufpicion, and dete(5ls artifice and ftratagem 
in every propofal, muft either have learned byex«- 
perience or obfervation the wickednefs of mankind, 
and been taught to avoid fraud by having often fuf- 
fered or feen treachery, or he muft derive his judg- 
ment from the confcioufnefs of his own difpoution, 
and impute toothers the fame inclinations which he 
feels predominant in himfelf. 

To learn caution by turning our eyes upon life, 

and ohfei ving the arts by which negligence is fur« 

frifed, timidity overborne, and credulity amufed, 

8 requires 
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requires either ^reat latitude of convcrfe anJ long 
acquaintance with bufinefs, or uncommon activity 
of vigilance, and acutenefs of penetration. >yhcn 
therefore a young man, not diilineuifhed by vigour 
of intelledt, comes into the world full of fcruples 
and diffidence i makes a bargain with many pro- 
vifional Kmitations; hefitates in his anfwcr to a 
common queftion, left more (hould be intended 
than he can immediateljr difcover 1 has a long 
reach in detecting the projects of his acquaintance ; 
confiders every carefs as an ad of hypocrify, and 
feels neither gratitude nor aflfedlion from the ten* 
dernefs of his friends, becaufe he believes no one 
to have any real tendernefs but for himfelf ; what- 
ever expectations this early fagacity may raifc of 
his future eminence or riches, I can fcldoin for- 
bear to confider him as a wretch incapable of gcne- 
rofity or benevolence, as a villain early completed 
beyoiid the need of common opportunities ana gra« 
dual temptations. 

Upon men of this clafs inftru£lion and admoni- 
tion are generally thrown away, becaufe they con- 
(ider artince and deceit as proofs of underilanditig i 
they are mifled at the fame time by the two great 
feducers of the world, vanity and intereft, and not 
only look- upon thofe who ad with o|>enncrs and 
confidence, as condemned by their principles to ob- 
fcurity and want, but as contemptible for narrow- 
nefs of comprehcnfion, (hortncfs of views, and flow 
ncfs of contrivance. 

The world has been long amufcd with the men- 
tion of policy in publick tranfadions, and of art in 
private affairs j they have been confidcied as the cf- 
i'cAa of great qualities, and as unattainable by men 
of the common Uvel : yet 1 have not found mar)y 
pcrformanc s cither of ajt, or policy, that rcciuireu 
furh ftu|iendoiis efforts of intellfvJ'i, or might not 
kavc been cft'cdcd by f'alihood and impudence, with- 
G 6 out 
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QDt the ailiftance of any oth^r powers. To profefs . 
what he does not mean., to promife what he cannot 
perform, to flatter anvbition wit^ profpeSs of pro- 
motion, and miftry with Ixppes of relief, to footh 
pride with appearances- of fubtmiiiion, and appeafe 
enmity by bland i(b me nts and bribes, can furely im-' 
ply nothing more. or greater than a mind devoted 
wholly to its own purpofes, a face that cannot blufh^ 
and a heart that cannot feel. 

These praftices are fo meaaand bafe, that H« 
who finds in himfelf no tendency to ufe them,can-!' 
not eafily believe that they. are confidcjred by others 
with lefs deteftation^. he therefore fufifers himfelf to 
ilumber in falfe fecurity, and becomes a prey to 
thofe who applaud their own fubtilty, becaufe they 
know how to ileal upon. his fleep, and^exult in the 
fuccefs which they cpuld never have obtained, had 
they not attempted a man better than themfelvesi 
-who was hindered from obviating, their ftratagemsi 
not by folly, but by innocence. 

Suspicion is, indeed,, a temper fo imeafy and 
reftlefs, that it is very juftly appointed the concomit 
tgnt of guilt.. It is laid, that no torture is equal to 
the inhibition of flpep long continued ; a pain, to 
which the ftate of that man bears a very exa6t ana-» 
logy, who daresnever give reft to his vigilance and 
circumfpedlion, but conftders himfelf^s furrounded 
by fecret.fpes, .and fears to intruft his children, or 
his friend, with the fecret that thiobs in his breaft, 
and the anxieticsthat break into his face. To avoid, 
at this expence, thofe evils to which pafinefs and 
fricndfhip might have expofed him, is furely to buy 
fafcty at top dear a rate, and, in the language of the 
Rowan fatirift, to fave lifo^by lofing all for which a 
wife maa would live. 

When in the diet of the German empire, as C^-. 
^T^;-//// relates,, the princes were^oace difplaying 

their. 
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their felicity, and each boafting the advantages of. 
his own dominions, one who pofleiTed a country not 
remarkable for the grandeur of its cities, or the fefi- 
tiiity of its foil, role to fpeak, and the reft liftencd 
i>etween pity, and contempt, till he declared, in ho»- 
nour of his territories, that he could trave'l through 
them without a guard, and if he was weary, fleep 
in fafety upon the lap of the firft mail whom he 
ihould meet ; a commendation which would have 
been ill exchanged for the boaft of palaces,, paftures^ 
ox ftreams. . 

. Suspicion IS not lefs an enemy to virtue than to 
happinefs : he that is already corrupt is naturally 
fulpicious, and he that becomes fufpicious win 
quickly be corrupt* It is too common for us to 
learn the frauds by which ourfelves have fufFered | 
men who are once perfuaded that deceit will be em»' 
ployed againft them, fometimes think the fame arts 
juftified by the neceflity of defence. Even they 
whofe virtue is too well eftablifhed to give way to 
example, or be fliaken by fophiffry, muft yet feel 
their love of mankind diminimedwith their eftcem^ 
and grow lefs zealous for the happinefs of thofe by 
whom they imagine their, own happinefs. endan#« 
gered. . 

Thus we find old age, upon -which fufoicion has 
been ftrongly imprefled by long intercourle with the 
ivorld, inflexible and (evcrcy not eafily foftened by 
fubmifSon, melted by compIaint,.or fubdued by fup* 
plication. Frequent experience of counterfeited 
miferies, and diliembled.virtue, in time overcomes 
that difpofidon to tendernefs and fyrapathy, which 
is fo powerful in our younger years, and they that 
happen to petition the old for compaffion or aflift- 
ance, are doomed to languifh without regard, and 
fuffer for the crimes of men who have formerly been 
found undeferviog or ungrateful, 

HiiTO-* 
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Historians arc certainly chargeable with the 
depravation of mankind, when they relate without 
ceniure thofe ftratagems of war by- which the virtues 
of an enemy are engaged to his deftru£lion. Aibip 
comes befote a port, weather-beaten and (battered, 
and the crew implore the liberty of repairing their 
breaches, fupplying themfelvies with neceilaries, or 
burying their dead. The humanity of the inhabi- 
tants inclines them to confent, the ftrangers enter 
the town with weapons concealed, fail fuddenly 
upon their bencfaftors, deftroy thofe that makere- 
fiftance, and become mafters of the place ; they 
return home rich with plunder, and their fucceb 
18 recorded to encourage imitation. 

But furely war has its laws, and ought to be 
conducted with fome regard to the univerfal intereft 
of man. Thofe may juftly be purfued as enemies 
to the community of nature, who fuffer hoAility to 
vacate the unalterable laws of right, and purfu« their 
private advantage by means, which, if once efta- 
bliflied, myft deftroy kindnefs, cut ofF from every 
man all hopes of a&ftance from another, and fill 
the world with perpetual fufpicion and implacable 
malevolence. Whatever is thus gained ought to 
be rcftored, and thofe who have conquered by fuch 
treachery may be juftly denied the prote<ftion of 
their native country. 

Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only of 
the particular injury to him whom he deceives, but 
of the diminution of that confidence which confti- 
,tutes not only the eafe but the exiftence of fociety. 
He that fufFers by impofture has too often his vir- 
tue more impaired than his fortune. But as it is 
neceflary not to invite robbery by fupinenefs, fo it 
IS our duty not to fnpprefs tendernefs by fufpicion ; 
it is better to fuff*er wrong than to do it, and hap- 
pier to be fometimes cheated than not to truft. 

Numb. 
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Numb. So. Saturday, Dec4 22, 1750. 

FuUs ut altaftet Nive eamUdim 
Soradci nee jam fubftimant Onus 

Siha laborantn Hohm 

Behold yon movntain^t hoafy heigbt. 

Made higber with new mounts of fnow | 

Again behold the winter's weight 

Of>pref8 the laboring woods belov<^. DiYDXiTt 

A S providence has made the human foul an 
r\ amve being, always impatient for novelty, 
nd ftruggling for fomething vet unenjoyed with 
nwearied progreffion, the world feems to have been 
ninently adapted to this difpofitton of the n>ind : 
is formed to raife expe6^ations by conftant vicii&« 
ides, and to obviate fatiety by perpetual change. 

Wherever wcturn our eyes, we find fomething 
) revive our curiofity, and engage our attention. 
1 the duik of the morning we watch the rifmg of 
le fun, and fee the day diverfify the clouds^ and 
pen new profpeds in its gradual advance. After 
few hours, we fee the fhades lengthen, and the 
ght decline, till the (ky is refigned to a multitude 
Ffhining orbs different from each other in magni-* 
ide and fplendour. The earth varies its appear* 
nee as we move upon it ; the woods ofler their 
lades, and the fields their harveAs ; the hill flat- 
;rs with an extenfive view, and the valley invites 
ith fhelter, fragrance and flowers. 

The poets have numbered among the felicities of 
le golden age, an exemption from the change of 
afons, and a perpetuity of fpring ; but I am not 
;rtain that in this ftate of imaginary happinefs they 
ave made fufiicient provifion for that infatiablc de- 
land of new gratifications, which feems particularly 
> charavSerize the nature of man. Our fcnfe of de- 

light 
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light is in a great meafure comparative, and arifes 
at once from the fenfations which we feel, and'thofe 
which we remember : Thus eafe after torment is 
pleafure for a time, arrd we are verjr* agreeably re- 
created, when the body, chilled with the weather, 
is gradually recovering its natural tepidity; but the 
joy ceafes when we have forgot the cold, we muft 
fall below eafe again, if we deiire to rife above it, 
and purchafe new felicity by voluntary pain. . It is- 
therefore not unlikely that however the fancy may 
be amufed with the defcription of regions in which 
no wind is heard but the gentle zephir, and nofcenes 
are difplayed, but vallies enamelled with unfading 
flowers, and woods waving their perennial verdure, 
we fliould foon erow weary of uniformity, find our 
thoughts languim for want of other fub}e<^, call on 
heaven for our wonted round of fearons,and think our* 
felves liberally recompenfed for the incoHvenienciei 
of fummcr and winter, by new perceptions of the 
calmnefs and mildnefs of the intermediate Variations. 

Every feafon has itsparticular power of ftriking 
the mind. The naked nefs and afperity of the win- 
' try world always fills the beholder with penfive and 
profound allonifliment ; as the variety of the fcene 
is lelTcned, its grandeur is increafed ; and the mind 
IS fwelled at ones by the mingled ideas of the pre- 
fcnt and the palt, of the beauties which have va* 
niflied from the eyes, and the wafte and defolatioft 
that are now before them. 

It is obfcrved by Ml/ton^ that he whoncglefts to' 
vifit the country in fprin?, and reje(5ls the pleafure? 
that are then in their fi rlt bloom and fragrance, is 
guilty oi fullen?2efs againji nature.' If we allot dif- 
ferent duties to.xJiftcrent ieafons, he may be charged* 
with Q(\\ii\\ difobediencc to the voice of nature, 
who looks on the bleak hills and leaflefs woods, 
without ferioufncfs and awe. Spring is the feafon' 
of gaiety, and winter of terror 3 .in fpring the heart? 

. ; ' . ' oft 
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of tranquillity dances to the melody of the groves-^ 
and the eye of benevolence fparkles at the fight of 
happinefs and plenty : In the winter, conip<inion 
melts- at univerlal calamity, and the tear of foft- 
nefs ftarts at the wailings of hunger, and tho cries 
of the creation m diftreis. 

Few minds have much inclination to indulge 
heavinefs and forrow, nor do I recommend them be- 
yond the degree neceffary to maintain in its full vi- 
gour that habitual fympathy and tendernefs, which, 
in a world of fo much mifery, is neceffary to the 
ready difcharge of our moft important duties. The 
v/inter therefore is jyenerally celebrated as the pro- 
per feafoh for domefticlc merriment and gaiety. We 
are feldom invited by the votaries of plcafurc to 
look abroad for any other purpofe, than that we miky 
ihrink back with more fatisfadion to our coverts, 
and when we have heard the howl of the tempeft, 
and felt the gripe of the froft, congratulate each 
other with more gladnefs upon a clofe room, an eafy 
chair, a large fire, and a fmoaking dinner. 

Winter brings natural inducements to jollity 
and converfation. Differences, we know, are never 
(b effeiSually laid afleep, as by feme common cala- 
mity : An enemy unites all to whom he threatens 
danger.- The rigour of winter brings generally to 
the lame fire-fide thofe, who, by the oppofition of 
inclinations, or difference of employment, moved 
in various direftions through the other parts of the 
year ; and when they have met, and find it theli 
mutual intereft to remain together, they endear each 
other by mutual compliances, and often wifli for 
the continuance of the fecial feafon, with all its. 
Weaknefs and all its feverities. 

To the menof fludy and imagination the winter 
h generally the chief time of labour. .Gloom and 
fijence produce cpmpofure of mind, and concentra— ' 

tioua 
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tion of ideas ; and the privation of external pleafure 
naturally caufes an effort to find entertainment witlw 
in. This is the time in which thofe, whom litera- 
ture enables to find amufements for them felves, have 
more than common conviftions of their own bap- 
pinefs. When they are condemned by the elements 
to retirement, and debarred from moft of the divcr- 
iions which are called in to affift the flight of time, 
they can find new fubje<fts of enquiry, and prefcrve 
themfelves from that wearinefs which hangs always 
flagging upon the vacant mind. , 

It cannot indeed be expefted of all to be poets 
and philofophers ; it is neceflary that the greater part 
of mankind fliould be employed in the minute bu- 
finefs of common life ; minute, indeed, not if we 
confider its influence upon our happinefs^ but if we 
refpedt the abilities requifitc to condudl it. Thefe 
mtift ncceflarily be more dependent on accident for 
'the means of fpending agreeably thofe hours which 
their occupations leave unengaged, or nature obli- 

fes them to allo^ to relaxation. Yet even on th^fc 
would willingly imprefs fuch a fenfe of the value 
of time, as may incline them to find out for their 
carelefs hours amufements of more ufe and diginity 
than the common games, which not only weary the 
mind without improving it, but ftrengthen th6 paP- 
fions of envy and avarice, and often lead to fraud 
and to profufion, to corruption and to ruin. It is 
unworthy of a reafonable being to fpend any of the 
little time allotted us, without (ome tendency, either 
director oblique, to the end of our exiflrence. And 
though every moment cannot be laid" out on the 
formal and regular improvement of our knowledge, 
or in the ftated practice of a moral or religious duty, 
yet none fhould be fo fpent as to exclude wifdom 
or virtue, or pafs without poflibility of qualifying 
us more or lefs for the better employment of thofe 
which are to come. 

* It 
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It is fcarcely poffible to pafs an hour in honcft 
converfation, without being able when we rife from 
it, to pleafe ourfelves with having given or received 
fome advantages ; but a man may Ihuffle cards, or 
rattle dice, from noon to midnight, without tracing 
any new idea in his mind, or being able to lecol- 
leo: the day by any other token than his gain or 
lofs, and a confufed remembrance of agitated paf* 
fions, and clamorous altercations. 

However, as experience is of more weight than 
precept, any of my readers, who arc contriving 
how to fpend the dreary months before them, may 
confider which of their paft amufcments fills them 
now with the greatcft fatisfaftion, and refolve to 
repeat thofe gratifications of which the pleafurc is 
moft durable. 

Numb. ^i. Tuesday, Dicmhrzsy 1750. 

Htar, and be jud. 

AMONG queftions which have been dtfcuflied 
without any approach to decifion may be 
numbered the precedency or fuperior excellence of 
one virtue to another, which has long furnifhed & 
fubje<a of difputc to men whoTe leifure fefit them 
oat into the intelleftual world in fearch of employ- 
menty and who have, perhaps, been fometimes 
withrheld from the prafticc of their favourite duty> 
by zeal for its advancement, and diligence in M 
celebration. 

The intricacy of this difpute may be alleged 
as a proof of that tendernefs for mankind which 
providence has, I think, univerfally difplayed, by 
making attainments eafy in proportion as they are 

tvec^C- 
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neceflary. That all the duties of morality ought to 
be pradifed, is without difficulty difcoverable, be- 
caufe ignorance or uncertainty would immediately 
involve the world in confuiion and dtftrefs ; but | 
which duty ought to be moft efteemed, we may \ 
continue to debate, without inconvenience, fo all 
be diligently performed as there is opportunity or 
need : for upon praftice, not upon opinion, depends 
the happinefs of mankind 5 and controverfies, mer©- 
ly fpeculative, are of fmall importance in them- 
felves, however they may have fometimes heated it 
difputant, or provoked a faction. 

Of the divine author of our religion it is impof- 
iible to perufe the evangelical hiftories, without ob* 
ferving now little he favoured the vanity .of inqui- 
fitivenefs ; how much more rarely he condefcended 
to fatisfy curiofity, thanto relieve diiirefs j and how 
aiuch he defired that his followers (bould* rather eX" 
eel in goodnefs than in knowledge. His precepts 
tend immediately to the reftification of the mdral 
principles, and the direftion of daily condud, with- 
out often tation, without art,, at once irrefragable 
and plain, fuch as well-meaning fimplicity may 
readily conceive, and of which we cannot miftake 
the meanings but when we are afraid to find it. 

The meafure of juftice prefcribed-to u^, in our 
tranfaftions with others,, is remarkably clear and 
comprchenfive : TVhatfoever ye would, that mm Jhouli 
do unto youy even fo do unto them. A. law by which 
every claim of right may be immediately adjufted, 
as far as the private confcience requires to be in- 
formed ; a law, of which every man nxay find the 
expofition in his own breaft, and which may alwayi 
be obfcrved without any other qualifications than 
honefty of intention, and purity of wilK 

Over this law, indeed, fome fons of fophiftry 
bavQ. been fubtle enoug;h to throw mifts, whico 

hay«. 
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have darkened their own eyes. To perplex this 
univerfal principle, they have enquired whether a 
man, confcious to him^lf of unreafonahle wifhes, 
be bound to gratify them in another. But furcly 
there needed no long deliberation to conclude, that 
the'defirts, which are to be confidered by us as 
the meafure of right, muft be fuch as we^approve, 
and that we ought to pay no regard to thofe expec- 
tations in others which we condemn in ourfelves, 
and- which, however they may intrude upon our 
imagination, we know it our duty to refift and 
fupprefs. 

One of the moft celebrated cafes which have 
been produced as requiring fome fkill in the direc- ' 
tion of confcience to adapt them to this great rule, 
is that of a criminal aflcing mercy of his Judge, 
who cannot but know, that if he was in the itate of 
the fupplicant, he fliould defire that pardo.i which 
• he now denies. The difficulty of this fophifm will 
vanifh, if we remember that the parties are, in 
reality, on one fide the criminal, and on the other 
the community, of which the magiftrate is only the 
minifter, and by which he is intruded with the 
publick fafety. The magiftrate therefore, in par- 
doning a man unworthy of pardon, betrays the truft 
with which he is invefted, gives away what is not 
his own, and, apparently, does to others what he 
would not that others fliould do to him. Even the 
community, whofe right is ftill greater to arbitrary 
grants of mercy 5 is bound by thofe laws which re- 
gard the great republick of mankind, and cannot 
juftify fuch forbearance as may promote wicked- 
nefs, and leHen the general confidence and fecurity 
in which all have an equal intereft, and which all 
are therefore bound to maintain. For this reafon > 
theftatehas riot a right to erecSl a general fan<Suary 
for fugitives^ or give protection to fuch as have 
forfeited their lives by crimes againft the laws of 
cx)mmon morality equally acknowledged by all na-^ 

tions^ 
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tions^ becaufe no people can, without infradion of 
the univcrfal league of focial beings, incite, bf 
profpedte of impunity and fafety, thoie praSices in 
another dominion, which they would themfelves 
punifli in their own. 

One occafibn of uncertainty and hefitation, in 
thofc by whom this great rule has been commented 
and dilated, is theconfufionof whattheexaAera- 
Tuifts are.careful to diftinguifh, Mts of jujfltce ad 
dihts of charity. The immedia|;e and prinlary in- 
tention of this precept, is to ellablifh a rule of ju« 
ftice, and I know not whether invention, or fophi* 
llry, can ftart a fmgle dijficulty to retard its appli* 
cation, when it is thus exprefled and explained, Uti 
every man allow the claim of right in another ivbichbt 
Jhould think himfelf entitled to make in the like circunh 
/lances. 

The difchargc of the dehts of charityj or duties 
which we owe to others not merely as required by 
juftice, but as diftated by benevolence, admits in 
its own nature greater complication of circumftan- 
ccs, and greater latitude of choice. Juftice is indif- 
penfably and univerfally neceflary, and what is ne- 
cefl'ary muft alwaysbelinriited, uniform, and diftind* 
But beneficence, though in general equally enjoined 
by our religion, and equally needful to the conci- 
liation of the divine favour, is yet, for the mrtft 
part, with regard to its fingle ads, eleftive and vo- 
luntary. We may certainly, without injury to our 
fellow- beings, allow in the diftribution of kinunefs 
fomcthing to our afFedions, and change the mea- 
fure of our liberality according to our opinions and 
profpefts, our hopes and fears. This riile therefore 
IS not equally determinate and abfolute with refped 
to offices of kindnefs, and aifts of liberality, be- 
caufe liberality and kindnefs, abfolutely determin- 
ycd, would lofe their nature; for how could we be 

called 
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called tender, or charitable, forgiving that which 
we are pofitively forbidden to withhold f 

Yet even in adjufting the extent of our bcpefi* 
cence no other meafure can be taken than this pre- 
cept aflFords us, for we can only know what others 
fuffer or want, by confidering how we fliould be 
affeiled in the fame ftate ; nor can we proportion 
our affiftance by any other rule than that of doing 
what we fliould then expedl from others. It inr 
deed generally happens that the giver and receiver 
differ m their opinions of genferomy ; the fame par- 
tiality to his own intereft inclines one to large ex« 
pcftations, and the other to fparing diftributions. 
Perhaps the infirmity of human nature will fcarcely 
fuffer a man groaning under the prelTure of diftrefs, 
to judge rightly of the kindnefs of his friends, or 
think they have done enough till his deliverance 
is completed ; not therefore what we might wifb, 
but what we could demand from others, we arc 
obliged to grant, fince, though we can eafily know 
how^miich we might claim, it is iippoflible to Ac* 
tenriine what we mould hope. 

But in all enquiries concerning the praftice of 
voluntary and occafional virtues, it is fafeii: for 
tninds not opprefled with fuperftitious fears to de- 
^cmine againft their own inclinations, and fecure 
themfelves from deficiency by doing more than they 
believe ftri£Hy neceflary. For of this every man 
may be certain, that, if hp were to exchange con« 
dittons with his dependent, he fliould expea more 
ihan, with, the utmoft exertion of his ardour, he 
now will prevail upon himfelf to perform 5 and 
when reafon has no fettled rule, and our paffions 
are driving to miflead us, it is furely the part of a 
wife man to err on the fide of fafety. 
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Numb. 82. Saturday, Decemb. 29, 1750. 

Omma Caftor emit, Ji: fet ut tmnia vendat, MAjit« 

Who buys without diicretioDy buys to feU. 

r« /A* R A M B L E R. 

SIR, 
T will not be neceflary to folicit your %poA will 



I 



by any formal j^rcface^ when I have informed 

you, that I have long been known as the moft la- 
borious and zealous virtuofo that the prefent age 
has had the honour of producing, and that incon- 
veniencies have been brought upon me by an un- 
extinguifiiabie ardour of curiofity, and an unfhaken 
pcrfeverance in the acquiiltion of the produ<Si6ns 
of art and nature. 

It was obferved, from my entrance into the 
world, that I had fomething uncommon in my dif- 
pofition, and that there appeared in me very early 
tokens of fuperior genius. I was always an enemy 
to trifles 5 the play-things which my mother be- 
llowed upon me I immediately broke, that I might 
difcover the method of their ftrudiure, and the 
caufes of their motions ; of all the toys with which 
children are delighted I valued only my coral, and 
as foon as I could fpeak, afked, like Peirefc^ innu- 
merable quelHons which the maids about me could 
not refplve As I grew older I was more thoughtful 
and ferious, and inftead of amuiing myfelf with ^ 
puerile diverfions, made collediions of natural ra- 
rities, and never walked into the fields without 
bringing home ftones of remarkable forms,' or in- 
fers of fome uncommon fpecies^ I never entered 
an old houfe, from which I did not take away the 
painted glafs, and often lamented that I was not 
one of that happy generation who demolifhed the 
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convents and monafteries, and broke windows bf 
law. 

Being thus early pofTefled by a tafte for (olid 
knowledge, I paiTed my youth with very little dif- 
turbance from paflions and appetites, and having 
no pleafure in the comoany of beys and girls, who 
talked of plays, politicks, faihions, or love, I car- 
ried on my enquiries with incefl'ant diligence, and 
had amafled more ftones, mojffes and metis, than 
are to be found in many celebrated colle£Uon», at 
an age in which the greateft part of young men 
are ftudying under tutors, or cndeavQurinff to re- 
commend themfelves to notice by their dreis, their 
air, and their levities. 

When I was two and twenty years old, I. be- 
came, by the deathef my father, pofTefled ofafmall 
eflate in land, with a very large fum of money in 
the publick funds, and muft confefs that I did not 
much lament him, for he was a man of mean parts, 
bent rather upon growing rich than wife. He once 
fretted at the expencc of only .ten Ihillings, which 
hehappened to overhear me offering for the fling of 
a hornet, though it was a cold moift fummer,,ia 
which very few hornets had been feen. He often 
recommended to me the ftudy of phyfick,. in which, 
faid he, you may at once gratify your curiofity after 
natural hiftory, and encreafe your fortune by bene- 
fiting mankind. I heard him} Mr. Rambler^ with 
l»ty, and as there was no profpeS of elevating a 
mind formed to grovel, fuffered him to pleafe hinv- 
ielf with hoping that I (hould fome time follow his 
auivice. For you kno# that there are men, wrth 
whom, when they have once fettled a notion in 
tbeir beads, it is to very little purpofe to difpute*- 

BsiNO now left wholly to my own inclinations, I 
very foon enlarged the bounds of my curioTity^ and 
contented myfdf no looker with ,futb rarities as re- 
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qumi only judgment and indufby, and when once 
found, might be had for nothing. I now turned 
my thoughts to Exoticks and AnttqueSy and became 
io well known for my generous patronage of inge- 
nious meh, that my levee was crowded with vifi- 
CintSy fome to fee my mufeum, and others to eih- 
creafe its treafures, by fellinp; me whatever they had 
brought from other countries. 

'' I H A D alwavs a contempt for that narrownefs of 
Jffonception, which contents itfelf with cultivating 
'tome iingle corner of the field of fcieoce ; I tooK 
-the whole region into my view, and wi(hed it of 
yet greater extent. But no man's power can be 
equal to his will. I was forced to proceed by flow 
degrees, and to purchafe what chance or kindDefs 
happened to prefent. I did not however proceed 
without fome delign, or imitate the indifcretion of 
thofe, who begin a thoufand colleAions, and finifh 
none. Having been always a lover of geo|;raphy, 
1 determined to colle£^ the maps drawn m the rude 
and barbarous times, before any regular furveys, or 
Juft obfer various \ and have, at a great expence, 
brought together a volume, in which, perhaps, not 
a fipgle country is laid down according to its true 
iituation, and by which, he that denres to know 
the errors of the ancient geographers may be am- 
pty informed* 

But my ruling paflion is patriotifm : my chief 
care has been to procure the produ6ls of our own 
country ; and as Alfred received the tribute of the 
Wekh in wolves heads, I allowed my tenants to 
pay their rents in butterflies, till \ had exhaufled 
the papilionaceous tribe. I then direSed diem to 
the purfuit of other animals, and obtained, by this 
cafy method, moft of the grubs and infeds, which 
land, air, or water can fupply. I have three fpe- 
^ies of earthworms not known to the naturalifb^ 
faave difcovered a new ephemera,, wd can (hew 

four 
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jour wafps that ¥^re taken torpid in their winter 
quarters. I have, from my own ground, the longeft 
blade of grafs upon record, and once accepted, as 
a half year's rent for a field of wheat, an ear con- 
taining more grains than had been feen before upon 
a fingle ftenu 

Okb of my tenants fo much neglected his own 
intereft, as to fupply me, in a whole fummer, with 
ooly two horfe-fiies, and thofe of little more than 
the common fize ; and I was upon the brink of 
feizing for arrears, when his good fortune threw a 
white mole in his way, for which he was not only 
forgiven, but rewarded* 

These,, however, were petty acquifitions, and 
maie at finall expence;. nor ihould I have ventured 
to rank myfclf among the virtuofi without better 
claims. I have fuflPered nothing worthy the regard 
of a wife man to efcape my notice : I have ran- 
lacked the old and the new world, and been equally 
attentive to paft ages and the prefent. For the illul- 
tration of artcient hiftory, I can (hew a marble, of 
which the infcription, though it is not now )egi-> 
ble, appears, from fome broken remains of the]e> 
ters, to have been Tufcan^ and therefore probably 
engraved before the foundation of Rotm. I have 
two pieces of porphyry found among the ruins of 
Ephefus^ and tnree letters broken off by a learned 
traveller from the monuments at Perfepms \ a piece 
of ftone which paved the Areopagus of Athens^ and 
a plate without figures or charafters, which was 
found 2Lt Corinth^ and. which I therefore believe to 
be that metal which was once valued before gold, 
I have fand gathered out of the Grahicu5\ a frag* 
ment of Trajaris bridge over the Danube ; fome of 
the mortar which cemented the water-courfe of Tir- 
^uin\ a horfe-fhoe brokcn^on the F/amiman way; 
and a. turf with five daiiies dug from the field of 
J^harjalia. .. j^i ... , .• .v -..-;.. 
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I DO not wifli to raife the envy of unfiiccefsful 
colledlors, by too potnpous a difplay of ihy fcienti* 
fick wealth, but cannot forbear to obferve, that 
there are few regions of the globe which are not 
honoured with fome memorial in my cabinets. The 
Pcrfian monarchs are faid to have bioafted the great* 
iic/s of their empire, by being ferved at their tables 
with drink from the Ganges and the Danubt : I an 
ihew one vial, of which the water was formerly an 
icicle on the crags of CaucafiiSj and another thai 
contains what once was fnow on the top afJtlas} 
in a third is dew brufiied from a banana in the 
gardens of lfpahan.\. and, in another, brine that 
has rolled in the Pacifick ocean. I flatter myfelf 
that I am writing to a man who will rejoice at the 
honour which my labours have procured ta my 
country, and therefore I (hall tell you that JSrr- 
tain can by my care boaft of a fnail tluit has 
crstwied upon the wall oi China '^ a humming bird 
which an yfmerican princcfs wore in her ear ; the 
tooth of an elephant who carried the queen of 
Siam ; the (kin of an ape that was kept in the pa- 
lace of the great mogul ; a ribbon that adorned one 
of the maids of a Turkijh fultana ; and a fymetar 
once wielded by a foldier of Abas the great. 

In colleiiing antiquities of every country, I have 
been careful tochufe only by intrinfick worth, and 
real ufcfulnei's, without regard to party or opi- 
nions. I have therefore a lock of CrcmwMs hair 
in a box turned from a piece of the royal oak ; 
and keep in the fame drawers, fand fcraped from 
the coffin ot king Richard^ and a commiffion Agned 
hyUdnfj the feventh. I have equal veneration for 
the rufF of Elizabeth and the fhbe of Mary of Sal* 
land\ and ihouldlofe, with like regret, a tobacco* 
pipe of Raleigh^ and a ftirrup of king yames. I 
have paid the fame price for a glove oC Lewis., and 
a thimble of queen Marvi, for a fur cap of the 
C7Mr^ and a boot of Charles of Sweden-. ■ . 

You 
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You will eafily imagine that thefe accumulations 
Were not made without feme diminution of my for- 
tune, for I was fo well known to (pare no coft, that 
at every fale fome bid aj^ainft me for hire, fome for 
fport, and fome for malice ; and if I aflced the price 
of any thine it was fufficient to double the demand. 
For curiontyj trafficking thus with avarice, the 
wealth of ///a/^ had not been enough ; and I, by 
little, and little, transferred all my money from the 
funds to my clofet : here I was inclined to ftop, and 
live upon my eftate in literary leifure, but the fale 
of the Harletan coUcdlion ihook my rcfolution : I 
mortgaged mv land, and purchafed thirty medals^ 
which r coula never find before. I have at length 
bought till I can buy no longer, and the cruelty of 
my creditors has feized my repofitory ; I am there- 
fore condemned to difper(e what the labour of an 
age will not re-aflfemble. I fubmit to that which 
cannot be oppofed, and (hall, in a ihort time, de- 
clare a fale. I have, while it is yet in my power, 
fcnt you a pebble, picked up by Tavernier on the 
banks of the Ganges ; for which I defire no other 
recompence than that you will recommend my ca- 
talogue to the publick. . 

Qyiscyjinus. 



Numb. 83. Tuesday, y^w. i, 1750. 

Uip Mtilt {I quodftuUtfiuba ^ ghria, Ph jc« 

All nreleft fcience is an empty boafl. 

THE publication of the letter in my laft paper 
has naturally led me to the confideration of 
that thirft after curiofities, which often draws con- 
tempt and; ridicule upon itfclf, but which is per- 
haps no o^nerwife blameable, than as it wants tnofe 
circuoiftancial recommendations which add luftre 
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even to moral excellencies, and are abfolutely n&f 
cefTary to the grace.and beauty of indifferent aiSbons. 

Learning confers fo much fuperibrity on thole 
whopoflcfs it, that they might probably have ef- 
caped all cenfure, had they been able to agree 
among themfelves ; but as envy and cooipetition 
have divided the republick of letters into.fa<SUons> 
they have ncflcStei the comnx>n interef! ; each has 
called in foreign aid, and endeavoured to ftren^then 
his own caufe by the frown of power, the hifs of 
ignorance, and the clamour of popularity. They 
h^ve all engaged in feuds, till by mutual hoflilities 
they demoltflied thofe outworks which veneratioa 
had raifed for their fecurity, and expoTed themfelves 
to barbarians,^iy whom every region of fcience is 
equally laid wafte. 

Between men of different ftudies and profef- 
£ons, may be obferved a conftant reciprocation of , 
xeproaches. The colleAor of (bells and ftones, de- 
rides the folly of him who paftes leaves and flowers 
upon paper, pleafes himfelf with colours that are 
perceptibly fading, and amafles with care what can- 
not be preferved. The hunter^ of infeAs ftands 
amazed that any man can wafte his (hort time upon 
Melefs matter, while many tribes^ of animals |Kt 
want their hiftory. Every one is inclined not only 
to promote his own ftudy, but to exclude all others 
from regard, and having heated his imagination with 
£oms favourite purfuit, wonders that the reft of man- 
kind are not feized with the fame paflion. 

There are, indeed, many fubjeits of ftudy which 
fcem but remotely allied to ufeful knowledge, and 
of little importance to happinefs or virtue ; nor is 
it eafy to forbear fome fallies of merriment* or ex- 
preflions of pity, when we fee a nlan wrinkled with 
attention, and emaciated with folitude la the in- 
vefljgation of qucftions, of which, Without vifible 
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nconvenience, the world may e>cpire in ignorance* 
f et it is dangerous to difcourage well-intended la-* 
»ours, or innocent curiofity; for he who is employ- 
id in fearches, which by any dedu&ion of confc- ' 
uiences tend to the benefit of life, is furely lauda^ 
ne, in comparifon of thofe who fpend their time in 
}ountera£ting happinefs, and filling the world with 
nrrong and danger, confufion and remorfe. Na 
tnan can perform fo little as not to have reafon to 
congratulate himfelf on his merits, when he beholds 
the multitudes that live in total idleneis, and have 
never yet endeavoured to be ufeful. 

It is impoflible to determine the limits of enquiry^ 
or to forefee what confequenccs a new difcovery may 
produce. He who fulFert not his faculties to lie 
torpid, has a chance^ whatever be his employment, 
of doinj^ good to his fellow-creatures. The man 
that firft ranged the woods in fcarch of medicinal 
ii^rings, or climbed the mountains for falutary 
plants, has undoubtedly merited the gratitude of 
pofterity, how much foever his frequent mifcar* 
riages might excite the fcorn of his contemporaries. 
If what appears little be univerfally defpifed, no- 
thing greater can be attained^ for all that is great 
was at hrft little, and rofe to its prefent bulk by gra* 
diud acceifions, and accumulated labourst 

Those who lay out time or money in aflembling: 
matter for contemplation, are doubtlefs entitled to- 
fome degree of relpedl, though in a flight of gaie- 
ty it be eafy to ridicule their treafure, or !n a nt of 
Uillennefs to defpife it. A man who thinks only oa 
the particular objeft before him, goes not away 
mucn illuminated by having enjoyed the privilege 
of handling the tooth of a (hark, or the paw of a 
white bear; yet there is nothing more worthy of 
admiration to a philofophical eye, than the ftruaure 
of animals, by which they are qualified to fupport 
life in th^ elements or climates to which they ara. 
H 4 v^^\^» 
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appropriated ; and of all natural bodies it muft be 
^nerally confefled, that thev exhibit evidences of 
infinite wifdooi, bear their tieuimony to the fupreme 
reafon, and excite m the mind new raptures ofga- 
titude, and new incentives to piety. 

To colleft the produ£lions of art, and examples 
of mechanical fcience or manual ability ». is un« 
qucitionably ufeful, even when the things themielves 
areof fmall importance, becaufe it is always advan- 
tageous to know how far the human powers have 
proceeded, and how much experience has found to 
be within the reach of diligence. Idlenefs and ti- 
midity often defpair without being overcome, and 
forbear attempts for fear of being defeated ; and we 
may promote the invisoration of famt endeavours^ 
by fhewin^ what has been already performed* It 
may fometimes happen that the greatefl efforts of 
ingenuity have been exerted in trifles, yet the 
fame principles and expedients may be applied to 
more valuable purpofes, and the movements which 
put into adtion machines of no ufe but to raife the 
wonder of ignorance, may be enapioyed to draitt 
fens, or manufacture metals, to amfl the archkedy 
or preferve the failor. 

^ For the utenfils, arms, or dreffes of foreign na-r 
tions, which make the greateft part of many col- 
ledions, I have little regard when they are valued 
only becaufe they are foreign, and can fuggeft no 
improvement of our own pradice. Yet they arc 
not all equally ufelefs, nor can it be always fafely 
determined, which fhould be rejedcd or retained; 
for they may fometimes unexpeftedly contribute 
to the illuftration of hiftory, and to the knowledge 
of the naiural commodities of the country, or of 
the genius andcuftoms of its inhabitants. 

Rarities there are of yet a lower rank, which 
Owe their worth merely to' accident, and which can 

con- 
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convey no information, nor fatlsfy any rational de- 
iire. Duch are many fragments ot antiouity, as urns 
and pieces of pavement ; and things bctd in venera- 
tion only £00: having been once the property of fome • 
eminent peribn, as the armour of king Henry^ or fur 
having been ufed on fome remarkable occafion, as 
the lantern of Guy Faux. The lofs or prefcrva- 
tion of thefe feems to be a thing IndifFerent, nor 
can I perceive why the pofleflion of them (hould be 
coveted. Yet, perhaps, even this curiofity is im- 
planted by nature ; and when I find Tully confcfling 
of himfclf, that he could not forb€ar at Athens to 
vifit the walks and hoiifcs which the old nhilofophers 
had frequented or inhabited, and recolle£t the re- 
verence which every nation, civil and barbarous^ 
has paid to the ground where merit has been buried, 
I am afraid to d.cclare againft the general voice of 
mankind, and am^ inclined to believe, that this re- 
gard, which we Involuntarily pay to the meanefl 
f eliciue of a man great and illuftrious, is intended as 
an incitement to labour, and an encouragement to 
expe£l the fame renown, if it be fought by the 
fame virtues. 

The virtuofo therefore cannot be faid to be whol- 
ly ufeleft ; but perhaps he may be fometimcs culpa- 
ble for confining; himfclf to Dufinefs below his ge- 
nius, and lofing m petty fpeculations, thofe hours 
by which, if he hao fpcnt them in nobler {ludies. 
be might have given new light to the intellcdual 
world. It is never without grief, that 1 find a man 
capable of ratiocination or invention enliftinc; him-* 
felf in this fecondary clafs of learning ; for when he 
has once difcovercd a method of gratifying his de- 
fire of eminence by expcnce rather than by labour, 
and known the fweets of a life bleft at once with 
the eafe of idlenefs, and the reputation of know- 
ledge, he will not eafily be broughjt to undergo 
again the toil of thinking, or leave nis toys and 
Umket9 for aq;umcnts and principles> arguments 
H 5 which 
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which require circumfpedion and vigilance, and 
principles which cannot be obtained but by the 
drudgery of meditation. He will gladly fhut nim* 
ielf up for ever with his Ihells and medals, like the 
companions of TJljffis^ who having tafted the fruit 
of Loiosj would not even by the hope of feeing 
their own country be tempted again to the dangers 
of the fea. 

Attro* i^ifir7o/[Aivo« ^vafMt, 9or*f rn Xo^i^doM* . 

■ ■ I Whofo taftesy 

Infatiate riott in the fweet repaftt ; 
Nor other home nor other care intendi. 
But quiu hit hoafe, his country^, and hi< friends. Portt 

C0LLECTI0K5 of this kind are of ufe to the. 
learned, as heaps of ftonc and piles of timber are 
neccflary to the archite6(.. But to dig the quany or 
to fearch the field, requires not much of any quali- 
tyj beyond ftubborn perfeverance j and though ee- 
Dius muft often lie una6tive without this humble 
affiftance, yet this can claim little {)raife beca# 
tvery man can aiFord it. 

To mean undcrftandings^ it is fuffiqicnt honour 
to be numbered amongft the loweft labourers of 
learning but different abilities muit find different., 
taflcs. ^o hew ftone, would have been unwonhy 
ofPalladio ; and to have rambled in fearch of fliells 
and flower^) had but ill-fuit^d with tb? cap^acity of 
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Numb. 84. Saturday, Jan. 5, 1751.. 

Cunsrumfmiras mottr, CMARiDtMt« JMwram, 

Etpuricuftoi^ ajiduuffue comn. 
Jmn mbi mgrtfttint t9Bfafudaria htrha, ■ » 
Std tM MM crevi : te aofier villicut borret t 

Tt dijj^/atorf U dmus ipfa favet, 
Orri/fis, ehftrvas, purerit, fujpiria duds, 

Et wx aftntlix abfiimt ira wunum, BIa^HC 

Yoa rockM my cradl*, were my guid« 

In yoQChf ftUl tending at my fide : 

Boc now, d^r fir, my beard is grown^ 

Still I*m a-ffhiUi to thee alone. 

Our Aeward, butler, cook and all 

you frigbCy nay e'en the very wall ; 

Ybo pry, and frown, and growl, and chide. 

And fcarce will lay the rod afide. F. Liwitv 



Y 



SIR, 

OU feem in all your papers to be an enem]^ 



to tyranny, and to look with impartiality: 
upon the world ^ I fliall therefore lay my cafe be- 
fore you, and hope by your decifion to be fet free 
irom unreafonable reftraints, and enabled to juftify 
myfelf againft the accu/ations which, fpite and peer 
vimnefs produce againft: me* 

At the age of five years I loft my mother, and- 
myrfather being not qualified to fupenntend the edu'i^ 
cation: of a ^irl^ «0Qimitted me to the care of hiV 
fifter, who mftruded me with the authority, and>. 
not to deny her what (he may juftly claim, with, 
the afiediion of a parent. She had not very eleva«- 
ted fentiments or extfnAve views^ but her prin* 
cipies were good, and her intentiona pure;, and) 
though fome may pracSife more virtues, fcarce any 
commit fewer f^iUui. 

H 6 Wnwer*, 
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Ukder this good lady I learned all the commoa 
ru'cs of decent behaviour, and (landing oiaxims of 
donier.i:k prudence ; and might have grown up by 
degrees to a country gentlewoman, without anv 
thoughts of ranging beyond the neighbourhooay 
had not Flavla come down,1aft fummer, tovifit 
he/ relations in the next village. I^was taken, of 
courfe, to compliment the ftranger, and wis, at 
tbe ft; ft fight, fur prized at the unconcern with 
which f!\e faw herielf gazed at by company whom 
fhe had never known before ; at the carelefnefs 
with which (he received compliments, and dicrea- 
dinefs witli which ihe returned them. I found (he 
had Something which I perceived myfelf to want, 
and could not but wiih to be like her, at once eafy 
r iid officious, attentive aad unembarr ailed. I went 
iiome; atnd for four fiays could think and talk of 
nothing but mifs Flavian though my aunt told me, 
that fhe was a forward flirt, and thought herfelf 
wife before her time. 

In' a little time fhe repaid my vifit, and raifed 
In my heart a new confuiion of love and admira- 
tion.' I foon faw her again, and flill found new 
charms in her air, converfation, and behaviour. 
You 'ivho have perhaps ktn the world, naay have 
obferved, that formality foon ceafes between young 
j^erfons. I know not how others are aiFeded on 
i'uch occafions, but I found myfelf irreftflibly allur* 
ed to friendfhi|3 and intimacy, by the familiar com- 
7)laifance and airy gaiety of Flavia ; fo that in a few 
weeks r became her iavourite, and all the time was 
pafTed with me, that fhe could gain from ceremony 
and vifit\ 

As fhe canrie often to me, fhe neceflarily fpcnt 
fome hours v/ith my aunt, to whom fhe paid great 
refpeft, by low courtefies, fubmiffive compliance, 
and foft acquiefcence ; but as I became gradually 
more aceuftomed to her manners;^ I difcovered that 
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her civility was general ; that there was a certain 
degree of deference ihewn by her to circumftances 
Qilija appearances ; that many went away flattered by 
her humility, whom (be defpifcd in her heart ; that 
^e influence of far the greatefl: nart of thofe witj^ 
whom {he converfed, ceafed with their pre&nce ^ 
and that fometimes fhe did not remember tne names 
of them, whom, withovtany intentional infincerity. 
or f4lfecommendation,her habitual civility had fent 
nway with very high thoughts of their own ixvpor* 
tance. 

It was not long before I perceived, that my 
aunt-8 opinion was not of much weight in Fiavias 
deliberations, and that ihe was looked upon by her 
as a woman of narrow fentiments^ wit)iout know*' 
ledge of books, or obfervations on mankind. I had 
lii(herto confidered my aunt, as entitled by her wif* 
dom and experience to the higheft reverence, and 
could not forbear to wonder that any one fb much 
younger ihould venture to fufpei^ her of error, or 
Ignorance ; but my furprize was without uneafinefs, 
and being now accuftomed to think Flavia always in 
the right, I readily learned from her to truft my own 
reafon, and to believe it poffible, that they who had 
lived longer might be miftaken. 

Flavia had read much, and ufed fo often to cqn« 
yerfe on fubjeds of learning, that fhe put all (he me^ 
in the county to flight, except the old parfon, who det 
clared himfelf much delignted with her company, 
becaufe {he gave him opportunity to recoiled theftu* 
dies of his younger years, and by fome mention of 
ancient flory, had made him rub the duft off his Hq* 
mer^ which had lain unregarded in his clofet. With 
Homer y^nii 2l thoufand other names familiar to Flavia^ 
I had no acquaintance, but began, by comparing hec 
accomplifhments with my own, to repine at my edu- 
cation, and wi(h that I had not been fo long confined 
tp the company of thofe from whom aothing bu( 



tioufcwifery was to be learned. I then fet myfel^ to 
perufe Aich books as Flavia recommended, and heard 
her opinion of their beauties and defeds. : I faw 
new worlds hourly burfting upon my mind, if nd was< 
enraptured at the profpe£t ot diverfifying life witir 
cndlefs entertainment. 

The old lady finding that a Targe fereen, which I 
liad undertaken to adorn with turkey- work anunft 
winter, mnde very^ flow advances, and that 1 had 
added in two months but three leaves to a flowered 
apron then in the frame, took the alarm, and with 
all the zeal- of himeft folly exclatnned againft my 
new acquaintance, who had filled me with idle no- 
tions, and turned my head with books. But (he had 
nowlofl her authonty, for I began to find innume- 
rable mifbkes in her opinions, and improprieties \n 
her language ; and therefore thought myfelf no 
Ibngerbound to pay much regard to one who knew 
litt& beyond her needle and her dairy, and wiio 
profefTed to think that nothing more is required of 
a woman than to fee that the houfe is clean, and 
that the maids go to bed and rife at a certain hour. 

She feemed however to look npon Flavta as re- 
ducing me, and to imagine that when herihfluenco 
was withdrawn, I fbould return to my allegiance; 
(he therefore contented herfelf with remote hints, 
and gentle admonitions, intermixed with fage hifto- 
t^ies of the mifcarria^s of wit, and difappointments 
of pride. But fince (he has found, that though Flavia 
Is departed, I flill perfift in my new fcheme, flie has 
at length lofl her patience, (he fnatche^ my book out 
X)f my nand, tears niy paper if fhefinds me writing, 
burns FlavtJ,s letters before my face when (he caw 
feize them, and threatens to lock me up, and to 
complain to my father of my peryerfenefs. If wo- 
men, (he fays, would but know their duty and 
their intereft, they would be careful to acquaint 
tb^mfclves with family afairs, and many ^p^nni^ 

iiijjht 
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migbt be (aved ; for while the miftrefs of the houfc 
is leribbling and reading, fervants are junketting, 
ieind linen is wearing out. She then takes me round 
the rooms, {hews me the worked hangines, and 
chairs of tent-ftitch, and afks whether all this was 
done with a pen and a book. 

I c AKNOT deny that T fometimes Iaugh,and fbme-* 
times am fullen> but (he has not delicacy enough to 
be much moved either with my mtrth or my gloomy 
if (he did not think the intereft of the family ehdanr 
sered by this change of my manners. She had for 
fomc years marked out young Mr. Surtyj an heir 
in the neighbourhood, remarkable for his love of 
fighting-cocks, as an advantageous match; and was 
extremely pleafed with the civilities which he ufed 
to pay me, till under Flavians tuition I learned to 
talj^of ftdbjefb which he could not underftand. This, 
flie fays, is the confeauencc of female ftudy ; girl^ 
grow too wife to be advifed, and too ftubborn to be 
commanded ; but ihe is refolved to try who fliall 
govern, and will thwart my humour till ihe breaks 
ipy fpirit. 

These menaces, Mr. Rambler^ fometimes make 
me quite angr^ ; for I have been itxteen thefe ten 
weeks, and think, myftlfexemeted^ from thedomi- 
nioA of a soverAeis, who has no pretenfions to more 
fenfe or knowledge than myfelf. I am refolved,. 
fince I am a« tali and as wife as other women, to be 
no longer treated like a girl. Mifs Flavia has often . 
«(dd.me, that ladies of my age go to afTemblies and 
routs, without their mothers ^nd their aunts ; I fhall 
therefore, from this time, leave afting advice, and 
refufe to give accounts. I;wi(h you would ftatc the 
time at which young ladies may judge for then)* 
felves, which I am fure you cannot but think oueht 
to begin before (ixtc<!n ; if you are inclined to delay 
it longer, I ftalt b^ve very little regard to your 
f>pinion. 
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My aunt often tells me of the advantages o£exT 
perienoe, and of the deference due to feniority ^ and 
both flie sind all the antiquated part of the world 
talk of the unreferved obedience which the|rpaid to 
th^ commaivls of their parents* and the unaouhting 
confidence with which ,they liftened to their pre- 
cepts ', of the terrors which tney felt at a frown, and 
ihe humUity with which diey fupplicated forgtve- 
nefs whenever they had ofiendeo. I cannot but 
fancy that this boaft is too general to be true, and 
.that the young and the old were always at v^^iance. 
J have^ however, told my aunt, that I will mend 
whatever ihe will prove to be wrong ^ but ihe je- 
plics that ^e has reaibas of her own, and that (he 
IS iorry to live in an age when girls have the impu- 
dence to aik for proofs. 

I BEG once again, Mr. Rambler^ to know whe- 
. ther I am not as wife as my aunt, and whether, wlien 
ihe prefumes to check me as a baby, I may not 
pluck up a fpirit and return her infolence. I fhatl 
not proceed to extremities without your advice, 
which is therefore impatiently expedled by 

MYRTYLLA. 

P. S. Remecuber I am paft ilxteen. 



Numb. 85. TvEapAX, Janm 8, 1751. 

Ona^ toilas peritre Cupidinii arcju 

Contempt aque jacent, etjhu luetfaees^. Oy19i 

At bufy hearts in vain lovers mtowi 6y ; 
Dm, fcorn*d> an^ impotent, bis torches lie* 

MANY writers of eminence in phyfick have 
laid put their diligence upon the confidera- 
tion of thofe difiempers to which men are expofed 
by particular ftates of life^ and very Irarned treatifes 

have 
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have been produced upon the maladies of the c^mp, 
the fea, and the mines. There are, indeed, few em- 
ployments which a man accuftomed to anatomical 
enquiries, and medical refinements, would not find 
resdbns for declining as dangerous to health, did not 
his learning or experience mform him, that almofl; 
every occupation, however inconvenient or foimii 
(table, is^ happier and fafer than a life of iloth. 

The neceffity of aftion is not only demonftrable 
from the fabrick of the body, but evident from ob- 
fervation of the univerfal praftice of mankind, who . 
for the prefervation of health, in thofe whofe vznk 
or wealth exempts them from the neceifity of lucra- 
tive labour, have invented fports and diverftonS| 
though not of equal ufe to the world with manual 
trades, yet of ecjual fatigue to thofe thatpradife 
diem, and differing only from the drudgery of the 
hufbandman or manufa£lurer, as they are a6ls of 
choice, and therefore performed without the painful 
feiife of compulflon. The huntfman rifes earlv, pur- 
fues his game through all the dangers and ooibruc- 
tiqns of the chafe, fwims rivers, and fcales preci-s 
pices, till he returns home no leis harrafled than the 
foldier, and has perhaps fometimes incurred as great 
hazard of wounds or death ; Yet he has no motive 
to incite his ardour; he is neither fubjedl to the 
commands of a |;enera], nor dreads any penalties 
for neglect and diibbedience ; he has neither profit 
or honour to expe(S): from his perils and his con* 
quefls, but toils without the hope of mural or civick 
garlands, and muft content himfelf with the praife 
of his tenants and companions. 

But fuch is the conftitution of man, that labour 
may be ftiled its own reward ; nor will any external 
incitements be requifite, if it be confidered hovif 
much happinefs is gained, and how much mifery 
efcaped by frequent and violent agitation of the 
body. 
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Ease is the utmoft that can be hoped from a fiy 
dentary and una^ve habit ; eafi^ a neutral ftate be- 
tween pain and pleafure. The dance of fpirits, the 
bound of vi^uT) readinefs of enterprize^ and de^ 
'fiance of fatigue, are referved for him that braces 
his nerves, and hardens his fibres, tiiat keeps his 
fimbs pliant with motion, and by frequent expofure 
fortifi^ his frame againft the common accidents of 
cold and heat. 

With eafe, however, if it could be fecurcd, man]f 
wotild be content} but nothing terreftrial can be 
kept at a (land. Eafe, if it is not rifing into plea- 
fure, will be falling towards pain; and whatever 
hope the dreams of fpeculatioh may fuggeft of ob* 
ferving the proportion between nutriment and la- 
bour, and keeping the body in a healthy fttte hf 
fupplies exa6il V equal to its wafte, we know that, in 
eirSm, the vital powers unexctted by motion, trow 
gradually languid j that as their vigour fails, oDftruc- 
tions are generated } and that from obftruSions pro- 
ceed moil of thofe pains which wear us away flowly 
with periodical tortures, and which, though theJF 
fometimes fufFer lifs to be long, condemn it lo be 
ufelefs, chain us down to the couch of mifery, and 
mock us with the hopes of death. 

Exercise cannot fccure us from that diflblutloa 
to which we are decreed j but while the foul and 
body continue united, it can make the affociation 

E leafing, and give probable hopes that they (halt 
e disjoined by an eafy reparation. It was a prin- 
ciple among the ancients, that acute difeafes are 
from heaven, and chronical from ourfelves ; the dart 
of death indeed falls from heaven, but we poifon it 
by our own mifconduft; to die is the fate of man, 
butto die with lingering anguifh is generally his foUyt 

It is neceffiuy to that perfection of which our 
prefent ftate is capable, that the mind and body 

(bould 
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fiiould both be kept in a<5lion ; that neither the fa- 
culties of the one nor of the other be fuffered to 
Erow lax or torpid for want of ufe i that nefther 
ealth be purchafed by voluntai'y fubmi/fion to ig- 
norance, nor knowledge cultivated at the cxpence 
of that health, which muft enable it either to give 
pleafure to its potkBoT or afliftance to others. It is 
too frequently the pride of ftudents to defpife thofe 
amufements and recreations which give to the reft 
of mankind firength of limbs and cheerfulnefs of 
heart. Solitude and contemplation are indeed fel- 
dom confiftent with fuch (kill in common exerclfes 
or (ports as is neceflary to make them pra^iifed with 
delight, and no man is willing to do that of whirli 
the neceflity is not preffing and immediate, when he 
knows that nts aukwaidnefs muft make bim ridicu* 
lous* 



LtmtM Ml ntjttti etmMfrirut gfijfinet armit, 
IndUlMnMi PiU, Difihte, Trfthe f nit/dtp 
Ktjhijk rifim nil nt imPvti^ C»r§nit, 



tj^ifii rifim t9fi nt imfwn^ i 

Hi that* I uhrkHM will not tofi a biU, 

Nor raiii aor wroAIe, for he fean tha fall j 

lia Jaftly fnrt to mtet deforv^d ffifgraee. 

And that tha ring will hift tlM baAad aft. Ca sieiiv 

Thus the man of learning is often refigned, tU 
moft by his own confent, to languor and pain \ and 
while m the profecution of his ftudieshe fufFers the 
wearineis of labour, is fubjeA by his courCe of life 
to the makdies of idlenets. 

It was, perhaps, from the obfervation of this 
mifchievous omi&on in thofe who are employed 
about intelle£tualobjeds,that Locke has,inhis£^^^m 
tf Education^ urged the neceffity of a trade to men 
of all ranks and profeffions, that when the mind is 
weary with its proper talk, it may be relaxed by a 
(lighter attention to fome mechanical operation ; and 
that while the vital functions are refufcitated and 
awakened by vigorous motion, the underftand«* 

\5x^ 
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ing nay be ircftraiaed from tb^t. ytffwst and dit» 
iipation by which it relieves idfiilf aftes a long in- 
tenfcAefscf though^ unlefs fomeallureoxentbepre- 
iented that may engage application without anxietfi 

Th^re is. To little reafon (or e)(pe^ng frequent 
conformity to Lockis precept, that it .is/not necefr 
fiiry jto enquire whether the praiftic? of mechanical 
art8 might not givcoccafion to petty emulation, and 
degenerate ambition ; and whether, if our divines 
and phyficians were taught thelathcand the chizzel, 
they would not think more of their tools than their 
l3ooks ; as Ntro neglcAed the care of his empire for 
bis chariot and his fiddle. It is certainly dangerous 
to be too much plcafed with little thines ; but whit 
is there which may not be perverted ? ]petu8 remem- 
ber how much worfe employment might have beeif 
found for thofe hours, which a manual occupation 
appears to engrofs \ let us compute the profit with 
the lofs, and when we xe&tSt how often a genius is 
allured from his ftudies, confider lildbwife that per- 
haps by the fame attractions he is fon^etimes with- 
held from debauchery, or recalled from,malice,from 
ambition, from envy, and from luft. 

I HAVE always admired the wifdom of thofe by 
whom our female education was inftituted, for hav- 
ing contrived, that every woman of whatever con- 
dition fhould he taught fome arts of manufadure, 
by which the vacuities of reclufe and don:ieftick lei- 
fure may be filled up. Thefe arts are more neceffary 
as the weakncis of their fex and the general fyilem 
of life debar ladies from many employments which 
by diverfifyin^ the circumftances of men, preferve 
them from bemg cankered by die ruft of their own 
thoughts. I know not how much of the virtue and 
happmefs of the world may be the confequence of this 
juoicious regulation. Pet haps, the moft powerful 
fancy might be unable to figure the confdfion and 
fiau^ter that would be produced by (b many piercing 

eyes 



:yes and vivid underftandings, turned loofe at once 
upon inankLnd, with no other bufinera than to 
[parkl'e and intrigue, to perplex and to dcflroy. 

For my part, vvhenevcr chance brings within my 
dBfervation a knot of mifles bufy at their needles, 
I confider myr^lf as in the fchool of virtue ; and 
though I ha\^ no extraordinary (kiU in plain work 
dr emblroidery, look upon their operations with as 
imich fatisffiCtibh as theif eoverrtcfr, beeaufc I re- 

£rd them as providing a iSciirity •a^.ihft the moft 
ngerous Cfifnar^rs of the rofrI,.hy eflaWing them- 
ielves to exclude idleriefs fro/in tneir folitary mo- 
ments, and with idlenefs her attend&nt train of paf- 
ftons, farici^s, and chimeras, fears, forrows and de- 
fires. OviJ and Cervantes will inform them that 
love has no power but over thofe whom he catchesf 
unemployed ; and He^or^ in tlie Iliad^ when he fees 
^if^r^mirri^ overwhelmed with terrors, fends her foe 
confolafion to the locfm and the diftaff. 

It is certain that any wild wi(h or vain imagi-^ 
nation never takes fuch nrm pofleflion of the mind, 
as when it is found empty and unoccupied. The 
old peripatetick principle, that Nature abhors a Vn-^ 
cuum^ may be properly applied to the intellefl, which 
will embrace any thing, however abfurd or criminal, 
rather than be wholly without an bbjeif);. Perhapar 
every man may date the predominance of thofe de-* 
fires that diflurb his life' and contaminate his con- 
fciencc, from fome unhappy hour when too much" 
leifure expofed him to their inpufiions ; for he has 
lived with little obfervation* either oh himfelf or 
others, who does not know that tobe* idle is to be 
vicious. 
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Numb. 86. Saturday, yaw. i«, 1751. 

tilitimttmjBt fenym Digith callama et Akre^ Hosaci* 

By fingers, or by ear, we nmnben fcant ZirRiNSTen. 

ON £ of the ancients has obferved. that the biu^ 
then of government is encreafed upon princes 
by^the virtues of their immediate predeceflbrs.- It 
is* indeed, always dan|;c;rous to be placed in a ftate 
of unavoicfable comparifon with excellence, and the 
danger is ftill greater when that excellence isconfe- 
crated by death ; when envy and intereft ceafe to aS 
aeainftit, and thofe paf&ons by which it wasa(fir(l: 
vuified and oppofed, now ftand in its defence, and. 
turn their vehemence againft honeft emulation. 

He that fiicceeds a celebrated writ;er, has the 
fame difHculties to encounter ; he ftands ufijder the 
ihadc of exalted merit, and is hindered from riling 
%o his natural height, by the interception^of thole 
beams which fhould invigorate and quicken him* 
He applies to that attention which is already en- 
ga^d, and unwilling to be drawn off from certain 
fatisfadlion ^ or perhaps to. an attention already 
wearied, and not to be: recalled to the fame obje&» 
One of the old poets congratulates himfelf that he 
has the untrodden regions of Parnajfus before him, 
and that his garland will be gathered from planta- 
tions which no writer had yet culled. But the imi- 
tator treads a beate^ w;alk, and with all his diligence 
can oi;)ly:hope to find a few flowers or branches un- 
touchea by his predec^ilpr, tiiq.refufe of contempt, 
or the omiiEons of negllgeiice. ' The Macedonian 
conqueror, when he was once invited to hear a man 
that fung like a nightingale, replied with contempt, 
^' that he had heard the nightingale herfelf ;" and 
the fame treatment muft every man expert, whofc 
praii'e isj that he imitates another* 

I -Yet, 
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Yet, in the midftof thefe difcouraging reflexions^ 
I am about to offer to my reader fome obfervations 
upon Paradife Lofty and nope, that, however I may 
fall below the illuftrious writer who has fo long dic- 
tated to the commonw^lth of learning, my attempt 
may not be wholly ufelefs. T'here are, in every age, 
new errors to be redified, and new prejudices to be 
oppofed. Falfe tafte is always bufy to miflcad thofe 
that are entering upon the regions of Icarnine } and 
the traveller, uncertain of his way, and foriiucen by 
the fun, will be pleafed to fee a fainter orb arife on 
the horizon, that may refcue him from total dark- 
n^^'i though with weak and borrowed luftre. 

Addison, though he has confidered this poem 
under moft of the general topicks of criticifm, has 
barely touched upon the verfification ; not proba- 
bly^ becaufe he thought the art of numbers unwor- 
. thy of his notice, for he knew with how minute at- 
tention the ancient criticks confidered the difpofition 
of fyllables, and had himfelf given hopes of feme 
metrical obfervations upon the great Roman poet ; 
but being the firft who undertook to difplay the 
beauties, and point out the defeds of Milton^ he had 
many objefls at once before him, and palTed wil- 
lingly over thofe which were moft barren of ideas, 
and required labour, rather than genius. 

Yet verfification, or the art of modulating his 
numbers, is indifpenfably neceffary to a poet. Every 
other power by which the uncJerftanding is en- 
lightened, or the imagination enchanted, may be 
exercifed in profe. But the poet has this peculiar 
fupcriority, that to all the powers which the per- 
fedion of every other compofition can require, he 
adds the faculty of joining mufick with reafon, and 
of a3ing at once upon the fenfes and the paffions. 
I fuppofe there are few who do not feel themfelves 
touched by poetical melody, and who will not^con- 
fefs that they are more pr l^fs moved by the famQ 
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thoughts, as they are conveyed by different founds, 
mud more afl^cd by the fame words in one order, 
than in another. The perception of harmony is in- 
deed conferred upon men in degrees very unequal, 
but there are none who do not perceive it, or to 
whom a regular feries of proportionate founds can* 
not give delight. 

In treating on the verfification of MihoH I am de- 
lirous to be generally underftood, and (hall therefore 
ftudioufly decline thedialeftofgrammarians; though, 
Indeed, it is always difficult and fometimes fcarcelf 
poffiblc to deliver the precepts of an art without the 
terms by which the peculiar ideas of that art are cx- 
preflcd. and which had not been invented but be* 
caufe the language already in ufe was infufficient. 
If therefore 1 fhall fometimes fecm obfcure, may it 
be imputed to this voluntary interdi£tion, and toade- 
fire ot avoiding that offence which is always given 
by unufual words. 

The heroick meafureofthe jEff^A^iHanguagemay 
be properly confidered as pure or mixed. It is pure 
when the accent refts upon every fecond fyllable 
through the whole line. 

Courage uncertain dangers may abate. 
But wh6 can bear th' approach of certain fate. 

Dryden. 

Here love his golden (hafts employs, here lights 
His conflant lamp, and waves his pdrple wings. 
Reigns here, ana revels; not in the bought fmite 
Of hirlots,16velefs,j6ylefs,unendcar'd. Milton. 

The accent may be obferved, in the fecond line of 
Dryden^ and the fecond and fourth of Mittofij tore- 
pole upon every fecond fyllable. 

The repetition of this found or percuffiohat equal 
timtsj^themoftcomplete h^mooy of Whichafingle 
' ' 4 verfe 
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vcrfe is capable, and {bould therefore be exaSIy 
kept in diftichs, and generally in the laft line of a 
paragraph, t^at the ear«iay reft without any fcnfc 
of imperfedion. 

But, to prefcTve t'he feries of founds untranfpofeil 
in a long compofition, is not only very difficult but 
tircfome and di%ufiing ; for we are foon wearied 
with the perpetual recurrence of the fame cadence. 
Nec^ty has therefore enforced the mixed mea* 
jiire, in which fome variation of the accents is al- 
lowed ; ^is, though it always injures ;he hannony 
of the line confidered by itfelf, yet compenfates the 
lofs by relieving us from the continual tyranny of 
the fame found, and makes us more feaiible of the 
liaurmony of the pure meafure. 

Of thefe mixed numbers every poet afFords trs 
innumerable inftances, and Mi/ton feldom has two 
pure lines together, as will appear if any of his pa- 
ragraphs be read with attention merely to the 
nuifick. 

Thus at their fliady lodge arriv'd, both ftood, 

Both turn'd, and under open fky ador'd 

The God that made both (ky, air, earth, and 

heav'n. 
Which they beheld; the moon'srefplendent globe^ 
Andjlarry pole : thou alfo mad*Ji the nighty 
Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day. 
Which we in our ^pointed work employed 
Have finjfh'd, happy in our mutual help, 
And mutual lovey the crown of all our blm 
Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place. 
For us -too laree ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground. 
But thou haft promis'd from us two a race 
To fill the eaitn, who fhall with us extol 
Thy goodnefs infinite, both when we wake. 
And when we fqek, as now> thy gift of fleep* 
Vol. II. I V«; 
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In this paffage it will be at firft obfervcd, that 
all the lines are not ec^ually harmonious, and upon a 
nearer examination it will be found that only the 
fifth and ninth lines are regular, and the reft are 
more or lefs licentious with refpeft to the accent. 
In fome the accent is equally upon two fyllablc&to- 
gether, and in both ftrong. As 

Thus at their ihady lodge arriv'd, hothjloady 
Both turndj and under open fky ador'd * 
The God that made both (ky, air^ earthy and 
heav'n. 

In others the accent is equally upon two fyllables, 
but upon both weak. 



-a race 



To fill the earth, who fhall with us extol 
Thy goodnefs infinite^ both when we wake, 
Ana when we feek, as now, thy gift of fleep. 

In the firft pair of fyllables the accent may deviate 
from the rigour of exadnefs, without any unpleafmg 
diminution of harmony, as may be oblerved in the 
lines already cited, and more remarkably in this, 

Thou alfo mad'ft the night, 
Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day. 

But, excepting in the firft pair of fyllables, which 
may be^onfidered as arbitrary, a poet who, not hav- 
ing the invention or knowledge of Miitonj has more 
need to allure his audience by mufical cadences, 
fhould feldom fufFer more than one aberration from 
the rule in any fingle verfe. 

There are two lines in this paflagc more remark- 
ably unharmonious. 

—This 
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— This delicious place, 

For us too large j where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrop' d/alls to the ground. 

[ere the third pair of fyllables in the firft, and 
»urth pair in the fecond verfe, have their accents 
jtrograde or inverted 5 the firft fyllable being ftrong 
r acute, and the fecond weak. The detriment 
'hich the meafijre fufFers by this inverfion of the 
:cents is fometimcslefs perceptible, when the ver- 
is are carried one into another, but is remarkably 
riking in this place, where the vicious verfe con- 
ludes a period ; and is yet more ofFenfive in rhyme, 
^ben we regularly attend to the flow of every fiijglc 
nc. This will appear by reading a couplet in 
^hich Cotvley, an author not fufficiently ftuuious of 
arniony^ has committed the fame fault. 



-His harmlefs life 



Does with fubftantial blefredncfs abound. 
And the foft wings of peace cover him round. 

n thefc the law of metre is very grofsly violated by 
ningling combinations of found directly oppofite to 
ach other, as Milton exprefles it in his fonnct, by 
ommittingjhort andlon^^ and fettingone part of the 
neafurc at variance with the reft. The ancients, 
vho had a language more capable of variety^ than 
>ur5, had two kinds of verfe, the Ia?nbicky cdnfift- 
ng of fhort and long fyllables alternately, from 
vhich our hcroick meafure is derived, and the Tro- 
haickj confifting in a like alternation of long and 
hort. Thefe were confidered as oppofites, ana con- 
eyed the 'contrary images of fpeed and flownefs ; 
o confound theqi, therefore, as in thefe lines, is 
o deviate from the eftablifhed praftice. But where 
hefenfesare to judge, authority is not neceflarv, 
he ear is fufficient to detedl diflbnance, nor fliould I 
lave fought auxiliaries on fuch an occaiion againft 
mv naflic but that of Milton. 
I 2 
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Numb. 87. Tuesday, Jan. 15, 1751. 

JnviJMS, iracwnJtis, inert, vnofus, tmattr, 

X/tmo adfferus eft, ut tion mtefcert pofftt. 

Si wt»do eultura fatienttm cmimoda aurtm. Hot ACt« 

The flavc to envy, anger, wiot or love. 

The wretch of flotb, its excellence (hill prove ; 

Fiercenefs itfelf fhall bear its rage away. 

When Hft*ning caUnly to ih* inftnidive lay. FtAXCit. 

THAT few things arc fo liberally beftowcd, 
or fquandered with fo little effe<ft, as good ad- 
vice, has been generally obferved ; and many fagc 
pofitions have been advanced concerning the reafons 
of this complaint, and the means of removhig it. 
It is indeed an important and noble enquiry, for 
Tittle would be wanting to the happinefs of life, if 
every man could conform to the rignt as fbon as he 
was (hown it. 

This pervcrfe negleft of the moft falutary pre- 
cepts and ftubborn refiftance of the moft pathetick 
perfuafion, is ufually imputed to him by whom the 
counfel is received, and we often hear it mentioned 
as a fign of hopelefs depravity, that though good 
advice was given^ it has wrought no reformation. 

Others who imagine themfelves tohavequicker 
fagacity and deeper penetration, have found out, 
that the inefficacy of advice is ufually the fault of 
the counfellor, and rules have been laid down, by 
which this important duty may be fuccefsfully per- 
formed : We are direfted by wnat tokens to difcover 
the favourable moment at whfch the heart is difpo- 
fed for the operation of truth and reafon, with wnat 
addrefs to adminifter and with what vehides to dif* 
guife the cathar ticks of thfouL 

But, 
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But, notwithftanding this fpecious expedient, we 
find the world yet in the fame ftate ; advice is ftill 
given, but ftill received with difguft j nor has it ap- 
peared that the bitternefs of the medicine has been 
yet abated, or its power encreafed by any methods 
of preparing it. 

If we confider the manner in which thofc who 
affume the office of directing the condu£l of others 
execute their undertaking, it will not be very won- 
derful that their labours, however zealous or affec- 
tionate, are frequently ufelefs. For what is the ad- 
vice that is commonly given ? A few general maai- 
ims, enforced with vehemence and inculcated with 
importunity, but failing for want of particular re- 
ference, and immediate application. 

It 19 not often that any man can have fo much 
knowledge of another, as is neceflary to make in* 
ftrudton ufefuh We are fometimes not ourfelves 
c«nfcious of the original motives of our actions, 
and when we know them, our firft care is to hidt 
them from the fight of others, and often from thofe 
inoft diligently, whofe fuperiority either of power 
or underttanding may intitle them to infpc<El our 
lives J it is therefore very probable that he who en- 
deavours the cure of our intellectual maladies, 
miftakes their caufe ; and that his prefcriptions avail 
nothing, becaufe he knows not which of the paffiona 
or defires is vitiated. 

Advice, as it always gives a temporary appear- 
ance of fuperiority, can never be very grateful, even 
when it is moft neceflary or moft judicious. But 
for the fame reafon every one is eager to inftruft his 
neighbours. To be wife or to be virtuous, is to buy 
dignity and importi^nce at a high price ; but when 
nothing is meceffary to elevation but detection of the 
follies or the faults of others, no man is fo infenfible 
to the voice of fame as to linger on the ground* 

I 3 — ^Tentandii. 
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TfKtarJa via f ?, qua mc quoque piifflm 
Tdhrc luTJ:ot i':Ch.-quc virum loHtareper era, 
Kew ways I muft attempt, my groveling name 
To raifc aloft, and v.ingmy flight to fame. DtTDfif. 

Vanity is fo frequently theap.parent motive of 
aflvice, that v.e, for the moft part, fummoi) oiir 
pov.trs to rppofe it without any very accurate en- 
quiry whether it is right. It" is fufiEcient that an- 
other is growing great in hisowncyesatoucexpcna, 
fvnd liii'uii.eoautliOrity over us without our permifliori 
for many would contentedly fuffcr the confequcnces 
. of their own miftakeS) rather than the infolcncc of 
hirn who triumphs as their deliveien 

It is, indeed, feldom found that. any a.dvant&gM 
arc enjoyed with that moderation whicn.ilic uncer- 
tainty of all human tood fo powerfully rnforccM 
&nd therefore the adviicr may juffly fufpc^l,* that he 
lias inflamed the oppofuion whigh helamcjntiby 
errogr».'Kc and fupcrtilioufncfs. He mty fufp^^i 
but needs not hafltly to condemn iumfcl/y.for hec^n 
rarely be certain that the fofteft hngvi^ge or m($ 
humble diffidence would haye efc»pe3^relcntmeht^( 
fmce fcarcely any degree of circumlpe^poncsti pr^ 
vent or obviate the rage with which the flothfil, the 
impotent, and the unfuccefsful, vent their difcorl- 
tent upon thofe that excel them. Modefty:itfelf, if 
it is praifed, will be envied ;; and therie are min<ls 
fo impatient of inferiprity, that their gratjt^idp is^ 
fpecies of revenge, and they retjurn benefitss'lio^h^^ 
caufe recompence is a pleafure, but becaufe obliga- 
tion is a pain. ' ' 

The number of thofe wiom the love of them* 
felves has thus far corrupted, is perhaps not great j 
but there are few fo free trpm vanity^ as not to i*<3ate 
to thofe who will hear tbqr inftru^ions withavifiblj 
fenfe of their own bene&ence'j.and few tp vjh'om 
it is not unpleafing to receive '^ocuments,".Rovypv^r 
teridcfly and cautioufly delivered, or who areri^qt 

willing 
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willing to raifc thcmfelvcs from pupillage, by difput- 
ing the propofitions of their teacher. 

It was the maxim, I think, oi AJphonfus oi Arra^ 
gon^ that dead counfellors are faffji. The grave puts 
an end to flattery and artifice, and the information 
that we receive from books is pure from intereft, 
fear« or ambition. Dead counfellors are likewife 
moft inflruftive 5 becaufe they arc heard with pa- 
tience and with reverence. We are not unwilhng 
to believe that man wifer than ourfclves, from whole 
' abilities we may receive advantage, without any 
danger of rivalry or oppofition, and who affords us 
the light of his experience, without hurting our 
«yei by flalhes of infolencc. 

By the conrultation of booki, whether of dead 
€r livin|;authora,many temptations to petulance and 
oppofition, which occur in oral conferences, arc 
avoided* An author cannot obtrude his advice un • 
•flcedr nor can be often fufpedlcd of any malignant 
intention to infult his readers with his-knowledge or 
kit wit* Yet fo prevalent is the habit of compar- 
ing, ourfelves with others, while they remain with- 
in the reach of our paifions, that books are feldom 
read with complete impartiality, but by thofe from 
whom the writer is placed at fuch a diftance that his 
life or death is indifterent. 

We fee that volumes may be perufed, and pe- 
rufed with attention, to little eiFed \ and that max- 
ims of prudence, or principles .of virtue, may be 
treafurea in the memory without influencing the 
condudl. Of the numbers that pafs their livesamoAg 
books, very few read to be made wifer or better, 
apply any general reproof of vice to themfclves, or 
try tneir own manners by axioms of juftice. They 
purpofe either to confume thofe hours for which 
they can find no other amufcment, to gain or pre- 
fcrve that refpe^ which learning has always obtain- 
I 4 cdi 
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cd ; or to gratifv their curiofity with knowledge^ 
which, h'ke trealures buried and forgotten, is of no 
uTe to others or themfelves. 

" The preachi^r (fays a fr^«f^ author) may fpend 
•* an hour in explaining and enforcing a precept of 
** religion, without feeling any impreOion from his 
•* own performance, becaufe he may have no fiir- 
** ther defign than to fill up bis hour." A ftudent 
mayeaiilyexhauft his life in comparing divines and 
moralifts,!' without any pradltcal regard to morality 
or religion ; he may be Learning not to live, butta 
rc^fon y he may regard only the elegance of fiile, 
juilnefs of argument^ and accuracy of method ; and 
may enable himfelf to criticife with judgment, and 
difpute with fubtilty, while the chief uie of his vo* 
lutnes 19^ unthought of, his mind Is uoafie&ed) and 
bis life is unreformed. 

But though truth and virtue are thus fbequentty 
defeated by pride, obfiinacy, or folly, we are not 
allowed to defert them ; for whoever can forniib 
arms which they hitherto have not employed, may 
enable them to gain Come hearts which would have 
fiefifted any other method of attack. Every man of 
genius has fome arts of fixing the attention peculiar 
tp himfelf,,by which, honeftly exerted, he may be- 
nent mankind ; for the arguments for purity of life 
&il of their due influence, not becaufe they have 
bcen.confictered and confuted, but becaufe they have: 
been palled over without confideration. To the po*- 
fition of Xulfy, that if Virtue could be feen, fhemufl: 
bfi loved, may be added, that if Truth could he: 
bewU, Ox^ lAuft. be obeyed^. 
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Numb. 88. Saturday, Jan. 19, \i^u 

OmTslmUs animum eenfirisfimet bone/li, 

jindehit ftueeuttfttt minut f^lendorit baMuwe, 

Attfiu pttulert eruMt, tt bonon indigna ferttUur 

Vtrh4 mvotrt Ue9, fuamvii invito r^ce/Uait 

Mt ^rfentwr sdbuc intra ptnetralia Vtfiie* Hot ACg* 

Bat be that hath a curious piece defignM, 

When be begioa maft take a cenfor*t mind^ 

Severe and honeft \ aad what words appear 

Too light and'trivialy or too weak to bear 

The weighty fenfe, hor worth the reader*s care. 

Shake off; tho* ftubborn, they are loth to move. 

And tho' we fancy, dearly tho* we love« Ca^ceir* 

•* 'THHERE is no reputation for genius, fays 
*• JL ^inttlian^ to be gained by writing on 
^ things, which, however neccflary, have little 
*• fpiendor or fliew. The height of a building at- 
•* tradb the eye, but the foundations lie without re- 
•* gard. Yet fince there is not any way to the top 
** of fcience, but from the lowcft parts, I fliall 
** think nothing unconnedled with the art of ora- 
** tory, which he that wants cannot be an orator.'* 

CoNFiRMfed arid animated by this illuftrious 
precedent, I (hall continue my inquiries into MtU 
iort^ art of verfification. Since, however minute 
the employment may appear, of analyfmg lines in- 
to fyllables, and'whatever ridicule maybe incurred 
by a folemn deliberation upon accents and paufes, it 
is certain that without this petty knowledge no man 
can be a poet 5 and that from tne proper difpofition 
of fingle founds refults that harmony that adds force 
to reafonj and gives grace to fublimiiijrj that fliackler 
attention, anagoverns paffions- 

That vcrfe may ^e melodious and pleafing, if 

Js neceffary, not only that the words be fo ranged 

a>s that the accent may fall on ity proper place,- but- 

I s that 
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that the fyllables themfelves be fo chofen as to flow 
fmoo^hly into one anothej. This is to be efFeftcd 
by a pVoportionate rtiixtdre of vowels and confonants, 
and by tempering the mute copfonants with liquids 
and femivowels. The Hebrew Grammariana have 
obferved, that it is impoflible to pronounce two con' 
fonants without the intervention- of si vowel, or 
without fome emiflion of the breath between one 
and the other ; this is longer and more perceptible^ 
as the founds of the confonailts • ate lefe' haf nioni- 
cally conjoined, and, by Cqjrlf<;c[iince, tlt^-flQwof 
the vcrfe is longer interrupted; ' ' / ' '*;.' 

It is pronounced by Drvdeti^ that a line of mono- 
fyllables is almoft always harfh. This, with regard 
to our language, is evidently true^ not becaufe mo- 
nofyllables cannot compofe barmoiiy, but becaulb 
our monofyllables bem^ of T^/jii/V/ original j or 
formed by contra£l:16n^ commonly bpgin>ahdeni 
with confonants, as. 



Every lower faculty 



Offenfe^ whereby they hear ^ fee ^ fmellj touchy tqfte^ 

The difference of harmony arifing principally 
from the collocation of vowels and cDo(bnants, will 
be fufficiently conceived byattendij;igt6thc.folIoW"* 
ing paflagcs. 

\mmoxt2i\ Amarant there grows . ' 

And flow'rs aloft, (hading the fount of life. 
And where the river of blifsi through midft of heav'n 
Rolb oer Elyfianfiow^rs her amber ftream 5 
With thefe that never fade, the fpirits ele£l 
Bind their refpl^dent locks inwreath'd with beams. 

The faiTie comparifon that I propofe to be made 
between the fourth and fixth verfes of this pafl'^e, 
may be repeated between the laft lines of the al- 
lowing quotatignSt 

I Under 
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Under foot the violet. 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich in -lay 
Broiderd the groundy mor^ coloured than withjiom^ 
Of coftlieft emblem. 

Here in clofe recefs. 
With flow'rs, garlands, and fwect-fmelling herbj, 
Efpoufed Eve firft dcck'd her nuptial bed : 
Atidheavnly choirs the hymenean Jung. 

MILTON^ whofe ear had been accuftomed, 
not only to themufickoftheantient tongues, which^ 
however vitiated by our pronunciation, excel all 
that arc now in ufe, but to the foftnefs of the Ita^ 
lian^ the moft mellifluous of all modern poetry, 
feem» fully convinced of the unfitnefs of our lan- 
guage for (inooth verfification, and is therefore 
pleafed with an opportunity of calling in a foftcr 
word to his aififtance ; for this reafon, and I be- 
lieve for this only, he fometimes indulges himfelf 
in a long feries of proper names, and' mtroducea 
them where they add little but mufick to thispoem» 

-The richer feat 



Qi Atahalipa^ and yet unfpoil'd 
Guiana^ whofe great city Gerion\ (ons^ 
CslX El Doradoy 

The Moon The Tufcan artift viewa 

At evening, from the top of Fefole 

Or in Valdarnoy to dcfcry new lands.— 

H? has indeed been more attentive to his ftjla- 
blestban to his accents, and does not often o^end! 
by collifions of confonants, or openings of vowels 
upon each other, at Ipaft not more often than other 
writers whp have had lefs important or complicated 
fiibje<S^s to take off" their ^^^ from the cadence o£' 
their lines.. 

l6 , TThz 
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Thb great peculiarity o( Miboifi verfificationj. 
compared with that of later poets, is the elifion of 
one vowel before another, or the fuppreffion of the 
laftfyUable of a word ending with a vowcj^. when' 
a vowel begins the.foUowing word. As . 

Khowledte— 
Opprefies elfe with furfeit, and fooit turns 
Wifdooi to folly, as nourifbinent to wind... 

This licence, though now difufed in Englijh poe-* 
try, was pradifed bv our old writers, and is al-^ 
lowed in many other languages ancient and modern,^ 
and therefore the criticks on Paradife Lofl have, 
Without much deliberation, commenAt6 Milton fon 
continuing it. But one language cannot comrnu* 
nicates its rules to another. We have already tried' 
and reje£ted the hexameter of the ancients, the: 
double clofe of the Italians^ and the alexandrine of 
the French; and the elifion of vowels, however 
graceful it may feenh to other nations, may be very 
pnfuitaMe-ta the genius of the Englijh tongue. 

There is reafen to believe that we have negh\ 
gently loft part of our vowels, and that the filent r 
which our anceftor^* added to moft of our monofyl- 
lables^. was once vocal. By this detruncacion of - 
our fyllables, our language is overftocked with con- 
fonants, and it is more neceflary to add vowels to* 
the beginning of words, than taxutthem ofFfrom^ 
the end. 

MILTON therefore ftems to have fomewhat 
miftaken the nature of our language, of which the 
chief defcft is ruggednefs and afperity, and has left 
©ur harfli cadences yet harftier. But hisclifions arc 
not all eaually to be cenfured ; in fome fyllables 
they may be allowed, and perhaps i» a f^w may 
be fafely imitated. The abfcjflion of a vowel is. 
undoubtedly vicious when.it is ftrongly founded,. 
8 and 
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and makes, with its aflbciate confonant, a full and" 
audible fyllable.. 



' — What he gives,. 

Spiritual, may te-pureft fpirits be found, 
No in^rateful food, and food alike thele pure-* 
Intelligential fubftances require^ 

Fruits, Hejperian fables true. 

If true, here onUny and of delicious tafte.- 



Evening now approach'd. 



For we:have aifoour evening and our morn; 

Of guefb he makes them flaves,.. 
Inbofpit^/|f, and kills their infant males.- 

And vital Virtue infused, and vital warmths 
Throughout the fluid>mafs> « 

God made/^/.of choice hiaown,^ and of his own* 
Tofervehim*. 

r BELIEVE every reader will agree that in all 
diofe palTages, though not equally in all, the mufick 
i& injiured, and in fome the meaning obfcured. 
There are other lines^in which the vowel js cut ofF^. 
but it is fo faintly pronounced in common fpeech, 
that the lofs of it m poetry^ is fcarcely perceived ;^ 
and therefore fuch compliance with the meafure 
may be allowed. 

Nature Breeds ' 
Perverfe, all monftrous^ all prodigious things,^ 
Abomina^fr, inuttera^&j and worfe 
Than fables yethavefeign'd— - 



-From the fhote 



They vicw'd the vaftimmeitfura^/r abyfs, 

Im* 
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Impenetrai/f, impai'd with circling fire. 

To none communicaW^ in earth br heav'n. 

Yet even thcfe contraftrons encreafe the rough- 
nefs of a language too rough already; and though 
in long poems they may be fometimes fufFered, it 
never can be faulty to forbear them* 

MILTON frequently ufes in his poems the 
hypermetrical or redundant line of eleven fyllables» 

Thus it jfhdl befall- 

► Him who to worth in woman over-trufl/wj" 
Xets her will rule. • 

I alfo err'd in over-much admir/«^. 

Verses of this kind occur almoft in every page 5 
T)ut though they are not unpleafmg or diflonant, 
they ought not to be admitted into heroick poetry, 
fince the narrow limits of our language allow us 
no other diftinftion of epick and tragick meafures, 
than is afforded by the liberty of changing at will 
the terminations of the dramatick lines, and Ivjng* 
ing them by that relaxation of metrical rigour near- 
er to profe^ 

Numb, 89. Tuesday, Jan.-iZy 1751. 

rulce eft difipire in Ucp, Hoi A« S. 

l^ifdom at proper timee Is well fofgot. 

LOCKEj whom there is no reafon to fuipefiof 
4 being a favourer of idlenefs or libertinifm, 
has advanced, that whoever hopes to employ any 

{)art of his time with efficacy and vigour, muft al- 
ow fome of it to pafs ia trifles. It is beyond the 

^powcr* 
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powers of humanity to fpend a whole life in pro* 
tound ftudy aiid intcnfe meditation, and the mofl 
rigorous exaflcrs of tndufiry and fcrioiifncfs have 
appointed l^ours for relaxation and aniufement. 

It is certain, that, with or witfiout ourcpnfcnt^ 
many of the few moipcnts allotted us will flido 
imperceptibly away, and that the mind will brcak^ 
from confinement to its ftated tafk, into fudden ex- 
curHons. Severe and connected attention: is pre* 
i'^rved but for a (bort time, and when a maii (huts, 
himself iup in his clofet, and bends his thpughts to* 
the difciiffion of any abftrufe aueftion, he will find 
bis faculties continually fteajing away to more 
pleafing entertainments. He often perpeives him- 
felf t ranfported, he knows not how, to diftan t traSs 
of thougnt, and return to his firft objcdl as from 
a dream, without knowing when he forfook it, or 
fiow long jhe has been abfrracled from it. 

. It has' been bbferved that the moft ftudious are 
not always the moft learned. There is, indeed, no 
great di (He ulty* in difcoveringthat this difference of 
prpficiency niay arife from the diftercnce of intellec- 
tual powers, of the choice of books,, or the conve-* 
nience of information. But I believe it likewife 
frequently hap[)cns that the moft reclufe arc not the 
moft vigorous profecutors' of ftudy. Many impofe 
upon the world, and many upon theTr.fclvcs, by an 
appearance ot fcycrc and exemplary diligence, when 
tney, in reality, give themfclves up to the luxury of 
fancy, plcafc their minds with regulating the paft, 
ox planning out ihe future ; place tbemfelves at will 
in varied fit nation^ 9f .happii^cfs, and flpmber away 
tjieir days in voluntrry vifions. in the journey of 
life fomc arc left bchlnJ, tecaufc they are naturally 
feeble and flow; fomc bccaufe they mils the way, 
and many becaufe they leave- it by choice, and in- 
llead of prcfEng onward with a fteady pace, delight 

therri- 
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tbemfclves with momentary deviations, turn afidtf 
fo pluck every flower, and repofe in every fhade. 

Thbrb is nothing more fatal to a man whofe bu- 
finefs is to think, than to have learned the art of 
fegaling his mind with thofe airy gratifications. 
Other vices or follies are reftrained by fear, reform^ • 
ed by admonition, or reje£ted by the convi£tion 
which the comparifon of our conouft with that of 
others, may in time produce. But this invifible riot 
of the mindh, this fecret prodigality of being, is fe- 
cure from dete£tion, and fearlefs of^reproach. The 
dreamer retires to his apartments, fhuts out the 
cares and interruptions of mankind, and abandons 
himfelf to his- own fancy ; new worlds rife up be- 
fore him, one image is followed by another, and a 
long fucceffion of deliehts dances round him; He' 
is at laft called back toTife by nature, or by cuftoni) 
and enters peevifh into fociety, becaufe he cannot 
model it to his own will. He returns fromJiis idle 
excurfions with the afperity, though' not wiUi the 
knowledge, of a ftudent, and haftens again to the' 
ftme felicity with the eagernefs of a man bent upon- 
the advancement of fome favourite fcience. The 
infatuation ftrengthens by degrees, and, like the' 
poifon of opiates weakens his powers^ without any' 
external fymptom of malignity; 

It happens, indeed, thatthefe hypocrites of Icam-- 
ing are in time detefted, and convinced by difgracc 
and difappointment of the difference between the* 
labour of thought, and the fport of mufmg. But' 
this difcovery is often not made till it is too late to' 
recover the time that has been fooled away. A 
thoufand accidents may, indeed, awaken drones to 
a more early fenfe of their danger and their (hame. 
But they who are convinced of the neceffity of 
breaking from" this habitual drowfinefs, too often re- 
l«pfe in fpite of their refolution ; for thefe ideal fen 

ducers^ 
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ducers are always near, and neither any particula* 
rity qf time nor place is neceilary to their influence; 
they invade the foul without warning, and have 
often charmed down refiftance before their ap* 
proach is perceived or fufpe<^ed. 

This captivity, however, it is neceflary for every 
man to break, who has any defire to be wife or 
ufeful, to pafs his life with the efteem of others, or 
to look back with fatisfa£lion from his old age upon 
his earlier years. In order to regain liberty, be 
muft find the means of flying from himfelf ; he muft^ 
in oppodtion to the Stoick precept, teach his defircs 
to fix upon external things ; he muft adopt the ioys 
and the pains of others, and excite in his mind tne 
want of focial pleafures and amicable communica* 
tion. 

It 18, perhaps, not impoflible to promote the 
cure of this mental malady, by clofe application to 
fome new ftudy, which may pour in frefh ideas, 
and keep curiol^ty in perpetual motion. But ftudy 
requires folitude, and folitude is a ftate dangerous 
to thofe who are too much accuftomed to fink into 
themfelves. AAive employment, or publick plea- 
fure, is generally a neceflary part of this intel* 
le&ual regimen, without which, though fome re* 
miflion may be obtained, a complet^v^cure will 
fcarcely be efie^ed. 

This is a formidable and obftinate difeafe of 
the intelled, of which, when it has once become 
radicated by time, the remedy is one of the hardeft 
taflcs of realon and of virtue. Its flighteft attacks, 
therefore, (hould be watchfully oppofed ; and he 
that finds the frigid and narcotick infedion begini* 
ning to feize him, (hould turn his whole attention 
againft it, and check it at the firft difcovery by pro- 
per counteraAion. 

Th^ 
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The great rciblution to be formed, when bap- 
t^rncfs and virtue are thus formidably invaded, is, 
that no part of life be fpcnt in a ftate of neutrality 
or indifference ; but that fome pleafure be found 
for cv/ry moment that is not devoted to labour; 
and tliat, whenever the ncceflary bufinefs of life 
grows irkfome or difgufting, an immediate tranii' 
tion be made to diveruon and gaiety. 

Aftf.r the exercifes which the health of the body 
requires, :md which have themfelves a natural ten- 
dency t'j achiatc and invigorate the mind, the moft 
eligible amulcmcnt of a rational bciug feems to be 
that interchange of thoughts which is pradlifedin 
-frtcandeafy convcrfation i where fufpicion isba* 
iiifl\ed by experience, mw emulation by benvvo- 
Ifncej where every man fpcyk? with no other ie« 
Itraint than unwillingnefs to oftcnd, and hears 
*V'ith no other difpofition than dcfirc to be pleafed. 

There muft be a time in which every man trl- 
-fics \ and the only ehoice th; t nature offers us, is, to 
trifle in company or alone. To join profit with 

tleafure, has been an old precept among men who 
avc had very different conceptions ofprofit. AH 
have agreed that our amufements fliould not termi- 
nate wholly in the prcfent moment, but contribute 
more or lefs to future advantage. ^ He that amufes 
himfelf among well choien companions, can fcarccly 
fail to receive, from the moft carelefs and obftrepe- 
rous merriment which virtue can allov/, fome ufe- 
ful .hints; nor can converfe on the moft familiar 
topicks, without fome cafual information. The 
Joofe fparkles of thoughtlefs wit may give new 
light to the mind, and the gay conterition for jxi- 
j-adoxical pofitions reftify the opinions. 

This is the time in which thofe friendfhips that 
give happinefs or confolation, relief or fecurity, are 
^;:.'nerally formed. A wife and good man is never 

fo 
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b amiable as in his unbended and familiar int^- 
mIs. Hcroiekgcncrofity, or philofophical difcove- 
ies, may compel veneration and reJpcft, but love 
ilvvays implies fome kind of natural or voluntary 
equality, and is only to be excited by that Icxity 
md chcarfulnefs wl;ich difencumbcrs all minds from 
iwc and folicitud'e, invites the modcft to freedom, 
md exalts the timorous to confidence. This cafy 
jait^y is cejtain to pleafe, v/hatever be the charac- 
er of him that exerts it; if our fuperibrs dcfccpd 
rom their elevation, wc love them for lefllning the 
liftahcc at which we are placed below ilum ; and 
nferiofs, from v/honi we can receive no lafHijo; 
lavantage, will always keep our affc£tioi« while 
htrir fprighiiiqwra And mhih conttibutift to owr 

ilciifurc. ' . ^ 

■ 1 . . . i" • * 

EverV mnn fimla himfulf difitpcntljr aflci^ed by 
he fight of fourcillr. of war, and palaccrof pita- 
urej we look on the hei^^ht and ftrenj;th of tk^ 
lulwarks with a kind of gloomy fatlsfadtiorj, for 
vc cannot think of defence without adinittjng 
mppes of danger : but we range delighted and. jo^ 
un3 through the jgjiy .apartments oF.thc palace, 
iccaufe nothing is impreflcd by them on the mind 
ut' joy and fcUivity. Such is the diflercnce be-* 
ween great and amiable charafters ; with" protec* 
Dr^iyve arc fafe, with cc^m pap ions we are happy. ' 

. KuM9. 90. • Saturday^ J^^yiO, 1751. ' 

I/{ teiiut/aiar. , Vj«ff« 

. What toil in Hender things 1 

r T is very difficult to write 'on the minister parti 
L of .literature without failing, crthcjr to plpif? 
r inftruft/ Top much tji'cety :of 'detail'. dirJBfuJJs 
Ve q;reatcft part of readers, and to thi*ow-a mxilti-; 
•■ ' ■•■ ■■■' '''■'• ■■'■ ^- -'■•■■ - tudb 
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tude of particulars under general heads, and lay 
down rules of extenfive comprehenfion, is to com- 
mon underftandings of little ufe. They who un- 
dertake thefe fubjeds are therefore always in dan- 
ger, as one or other inconvenience arifes to their 
imagination, of frighting us with rugged (cience, 
or amufing us with empty found* 

In criticifing the work of Milion^ there is, in- 
deed, opportunity to interfperfe paflages that can 
hardly fail to relieve the languors of attention; and 
lince, in examining the variety and choice of tbe 
paufcs with which he has diverufied hisr numbers, it 
will be necefTary to exhibit the lines in which ther 
are to be found, perhaps the remarks may be well 
compenfated by the examples, and the irkfomenefi 
cf grammatical difquifitions fomewhat alleviated. 

Milton formed his fchemeofverfificationby 
the poets of Greece and Rome^ whom he propofed to 
himfelf for his models, fo far as the difference of 
bis language from theirs would permit the imitation* 
There are mdeed many inconveniencres rnfeparable 
from our heroick meafure compared with that of 
Homer and Virptl^ inconveniencies, which it is no 
reproach to Milton not to have overcome, becaufe 
they are in their own nature infuperable; but 
againft which he has ilruggled with fb mudi aft 
and diligence, that he may at leaft be £ud to havf 
defervedfuccefs. 

The hexameter of the ancients may be confi* 
dered as confifling of fifteen fyllables, fo mielodi- 
oufly difpofed, that, as every one knows who has 
examined the poetical authors, very pleafing and fo- 
norous lyrick meafures are formed from the frae* 
ments of the heroick. It is, indeed, fcarce poffibTe 
to^ break them in fuch a manner but that tnveniai 
itiam disjeSli membra paeta^ fome harmony will IHll 
r€mwi> and the due proportions of foimd wiH al- 
ways 



I 
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Tirays be djfcovered. This meafure therefore al« 
csvfrcd great variety of paufes, and great liberties 
3f conneding one verle with another, becaufe 
Birherever the line was interrupted, either part fingl/ 
was mufical. But the ancients feem to nave con- 
Bned this privilege to hexameters j for in their other 
meafures, though longer than the Englijh heroick, 
thofe who wrote after the refinements of verfifica- 
tion, venture fo feldom to change their paufes, that 
every variation may be fuppufed rather a compli* 
ante with neceflity than the choice of judgment. 

Milton was conftrained within the narrow li- 
mits of a mjpafure not very harmonious in the ut- 
moft perfedlion ; the fingle parts, therefore, into 
which it was. to be fonictimes broken by paufes, 
were in danger of lofiiig the very form or verfe. 
This has, perhaps, notwithftanding all his care, 
fometimes happened. 

As harmony is the end of poetical meafures, no 
part of a verfe ought to be fo feparated from the 
reft as not to. remain ftill more harmonious than 
profe, ortoihew, by the difpofuion of the tones, 
that it is part of a verfe. This rule in the old hexa- 
meter might be eafily obferved, but in Englilh will 
very frequently be in danger of violation ; for the 
order and regularity of accents cannot well be per- 
ceived in a lucceflion of fewer than three fyllables, 
which will confine the Englijh poet to only five 
paufes ; it being fuppofed, that, when he connefts 
one line with another, he (hould never make a full 
paufe at lefs diftance than that of three fyllables 
from the beginning or end of a verfe. 

That this rule (hould be univerfally and indif- 
penfably eftablifbed, perhaps cannot oe granted ; 
fomething may be allowed to variety, and fomething 
to the adaptation of the numbers to the fubjed \ but 

it 
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it will be found ;generally necef&ry, and the ear 
ivill feldom fail to fuffer'by its negleSU 

Thus when a fingle fyllable is cut ofF from the 
reft, it muft either be united to the line with which 
the fenfe conneds it, or be founded alone. If it be 
united to the other line, it corrupts its harmony; 
if disjoined it muft,ftand alone, and with regard to 
muftckbefuperfluous; for there is no harmony m 
a iingle found, becaufe it has no proportion tQan- . 
other. 

Hypocrites aufterely talk. 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure \ and commands to fome, leaves htt to all. 

When two fyllables likewife are abfcinded from 
the red, they evidently want fohie afibciate founds 
to tnake them harmonious. , 



-Eyes- 



more wakeful than to drouze, 

Cbarm'd with arcadian pipe, the paft'ral reed' 
Of Hermes^ or his opiate rod. Meanwhile 
To re-falute the world with facred light 
Leucothea wdk'dn 

He ended, and the fun gave fignal high 
To the bright minifter that watch'd : /;e blew 
His trumpet." 

Firft in his eaft the glorious lamp was fecn. 
Regent of day ; and all th' hoiizon round 
Invefted with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heav'n's high road ; the gray. 
Dawn, and the pleiades, before him danc'd, ' 
Shedding fweet influence. 

The fame defeft is perceived in the following 
line, where the paufe is at the fecond fyllablfe from 
the beginning. 

The 
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The race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope^ where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, 'till the favage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the mufe defend 
Her f on. So fail not thou, who thee implores. 

When the paufe falls upon the third fyllable or 
le feventh, the harmony is better prefcrved ; but 
s the third and fevenih are weak fyl fables, the pe- 
iod leaves the ear unfatisBed, and m expectation of 
le remaining part of the verfe. 

He with his horrid crew. 
Lay vanquifti'd, rolling in the fiery gulph, 
Confounded though immortal. But his doom 
Referv'd hini to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of loft happinefs and lafting pain 
Torments A/w. 

God, with frequent intercourfe. 

Thither will fend his winged meflengers 
On errands of fupernal grace. So fung 
The glorious train afcend/;/^. 

It may be, I think, eftabliflied as a rule, that a 
aufe which concludes a period fliould be made for 
le moft part upon a ftrong fyllable, as the fourth 
id fixth ; but thofe paufes which only fufpend the 
nfe may be placed upon the weaker. Thus the 
jft in the third line of the firft paflage fatisfies the 
ir better than in the fourth, and the clofe of the 
cond quotation better than of the third. 

The evil foon 
Drawn back, redounded (as a flood) on thofe 
From whom it Jprung', impoffible to mix 
With blejfednefi: 

—What we by day 
Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind. 
One night or two with wanton growth derides. 
Tending to w/Vfif. 

Ttie 
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The paths and boVrs doubt not but our joijiC 
hands 
Will keep from wildernefs with eafe as wide 
As we need walk, till younger hands ere loii£^ 
Affiftftj. 

The reft in the fifth place has the fame incon- 
venience as in the feventh and third, that the fyl- 
lable is weak. 

Beaft now with beaft *gan war, and fowl with 

fowl. 
And fi(h with fifli, to graze the herb all leaving, 
Devour'd each other : Nor ftood much in awe 
Of man, but fled hitrij or with countenance grim, 
Glar'd on him pafs/'/i^. 

The nobleft and moft majeftick paufes which our 
verfification admits, are upon the fourth andfixth 
fyllables, which are both ftrongly founded in a pure 
and regular verfe, and at either of which the line 
is fo divided, that both members participate of har- 
mony. 

But now at laft the facred influence 
Of light appears^ and from the walls of hea/n 
Shoots far into the bofom of dim night 
A glimmering ^<c72(;» : here nature firft begins 
Her fartheft verge, and chaos to retire. 

But far above all others, if I can give any credit 
to my own ear, is the reft upon theTixth (yllable, 
which taking in a complete compafs of found, fuch 
as is fufficient to conftitute one of our lyrick mea- 
fures, makes a full and folemn clofe. Somepaf- 
fages which conclude at this flop, I could never 
read without fome ftrong emotions of delight or 
admiration. 

Before the hills appear'd, or fountain flow'd, 
Thoii with the eternal wifdom didft converfe, 
Wifdoitn thy lifter ^ and with her didft play 

In 
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In prefencc of the almighty father, pleased 
With thy ccleftial fong. 

Or other worlds they fecm'd, or happy ifles, 
'Like thofe Hefperian gardens fam'd of old, 
Fortunate lields, and groves, and flow'ry vales. 
Thrice happy ifles ! But who dwelt happy there, . 
He ftaid not to inquire. 

He blew 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb fince, perhaps 
WhenGoii defccnded ; and, perhaps, once more 
To found at general doom. 

If the poetry oi Milton be examined, with regard 
to the paufes and flow of his verfes into each oiher, 
it will appear, that tie has performed all that our 
language would admit ; and the comparlfon of his 
numbers with thofe who have cultivated the fame 
.manner of writing, will (how that he excelled as 
much in the lower as the higher parts of his art, 
and that his (kill in harmony was not lefs than hi»^ 
invention or his learning. 



Numb. 91. Tuesday, yc7««^7ry 2^, 175 1. 

Dukh incxpertii eubura fotentis amici, 

Exj>ertus metuit. ^Olt. 

To court the great ones, and to footh their pride. 

Seems a fweet taik to thofe that never tried ; 

But thofe that have> know vfcll thatdanger*s near* 

^Crzich. 

t 

THE Sciences having long feen their votaries^ 
labouring for the benefit of mankind without 
reward, put up their petition to Jupiter for a more 
equitable diftribution of riches andhonours. Jupiter 
was moved at their c6mplarnts^ and touched with the 
approachingmiferiesof men, whom the Sciences,' 
wearied with perpetualingratitude, were now threat- : 
Vol. II. K c^vi\<4 
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ening toforfake, and whowouldhavebeen reduced by 
their departure to feed in dens upon the m9& of treeSf 
to hunt their preyin de(arts, and to periQi under the 
paws of animals ftronger.and.^ercer than themfelves. 

A SYNOD of tbeceleffials was therefore convened, 
in which it w^s refolved, that Patronage fhould 
defccnd to the affiftance of the Sciences* Pa« 
TRONAGE was the daughter of Astrea, by a 
mortal father, and had been educated in the fchool 
,of Truth, by the Goddeiles, whom'ihe was now 
appointed to i)rote£t. She had from her mother 
that dignity of afpedl, which ftruck terror into falfe 
merit, and from her miftrefs tliat referve, whl^b 
made her only acceffiUe to thofe Whom the SciEV'- 
4C£s brought into her prefence* 

She came down, with the general a(!clamaticn of 
all the powers that favour learning. H6p£ danc^ 
ibefore her, and Liberality ftood at her fide, 
ready to fcatter by her direAion the gifts which 
Fortune, who followed her, was commanded to 
fupply. As fhe advanced towards Parnajfus^ the 
cloud which had long hung over it, was imme- 
diately difpolled. The (hades^ before withered with 
drougnt, fpread their original verdure, and the 
ifiowers that had languifbed with chilnefs brightened 
their colours, and invigorated their fcehts; die Mur 
^es tuned their harps and exerted their voices i and 
all the concert of jiature widconied her arrival. 

On farnqJJUi fhe fixed her rcfidence, in a palace 
raifcd by the Sciences, and adorned with what- 
ever could delight the eye, ielevatc the imagination, 
or enlarge the underftanding. Here (he difperfed 
the gifts of Fortune, with the impartiality of Jus*- 
TiCE, and the difcernment of Truth. Her gate 
Aood always open, and Ho|*£ bx at the poital, in- 
viting to entrance all whom theSciENCEs numbered 
ivi their train. Thp xdnit ym lb(;refi>re itbrooged 

mth 
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with innutnenible multitudes, of whom, thouc^ 
many returned difappointed, feldom any had confi- 
dence to complain; for Patrok AG'S was knowR 
to negled few, but for want of the due claims to 
her regard. Thofe, therefore, who had folicited 
•her fovour withoutfuccefs, generally withdrew from 
publick notice, and either diverted their attention 
to meaner employments, or endeavoured to fupply 
'their deficiencies by clofer application. 

In time, however^ the number of thofe who ha^ 
mifc^rried in their pretenfions ^rew fo great, that 
they became lefs a(named of their reptdfes ; and in- 
stead of hiding their difgrace in retirenient, began 
to befiege thelites of the palace, and obftruA the 
entrance of fuch as they thought likely to be morfc 
carefled. The decifions of Patronage, who was 
'but half a Goddefs, had been fometimes erroneous $ 
and though flie always made hafte to reftrfy her mi- 
ilakes, a few inftances of her fallibility encouraged 
•every one to appeal from her judgment to his own 
and that of his companions, who were always ready 
to clamour in the common caufe, and elate each 
■other with rcciprocd applaufe. 

Ho-PE was a fteady friend to the difappointed^ 
-and Impudknce incitcd-them to accent a fccond 
^nvitation, and lay their claim again before Pa- 
TROKAGE. They were again, for the moft part, 
lent back with ignominy, bSt found Hope not alie- 
nated, and Impudence more refolutely zealous j 
they therefore contrived new expedients, and hoped 
at laft to prevari by thefir multitudes which were 
always incfeaiing, and their perfeverance which 
Hope and Imh>udbnce forbad them to relax. 

Patronage having been long a ftranger to the 

heavenly affembKes, began to degenerate towards 

terreftrial nature, and forget the preeept-s of Justice 

K z and 
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juid Truth. Inftead of confinine her friendlhip 
to the Sciences, ihe fiiffcred herfelf, by little and 
litcje, to contrad an acquaintance with Fride, the 
fon of False HOOD, by whofe embraces (he had two 
daughters. Flattery and Caprice. Flat- 
tery was nurfed by Liberality, and Caprice ; 
hy FoRT.uNE, without aoy a£&ftance from the lef* 
fons of the Science^. 

Patronage began openly to adopt thefenti- 
ments and imitate the manners of her hufband, hj 
whofe opinion (he no'v^ direSed her decifions wita* 
very little heed to the precepts of Truth ; and, as* 
her daughters continually gained upon her affeSions, 
the Sciences loft their influence, till none found 
much reafon to boaft of their^eception, ' but thofc' 
whom Caprice gr Flattery conduced to her^ 
throne. 

The throngs who had fo long waited, and fo 
often been difmifTed for want of recommendatiott 
from the Sciences, were delighted to fee the 
power of thofe rigorous GoddeUes tending to its 
extinftion. Their patronefles now renewed their 
encouragements. Hope fmiled at the approach of 
Caprice, and Impudence was always at hand 
iQ introduce her clients to Flattery. 

Patronage had now learned to procure herfelf 
reverence by ceremonies and fomialities, and in- 
ilcad of admitting her petitioners to an immediate 
audience, ordered the antechamber to beerefted, 
called among mortals, the Hal/ of Expe£faiton* Into 
this hajl the entrance was eafy to thofe whom Im- 
pudence had coiifi^ned to Flattery, and it - 
was therefore croud etl with a promifcuous throng? 
afl'embled from every corner of the earth, preffing 
forward widi the utmoft eagernefs of defire, and 
agitated with all the anxieties of competition. 
^ They 

8 
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They entered this general receptacle with ar- 
Jour and alacrity, and made no douot of fpcedy ac- 
cefs, under the conduft of Flattery, to the prc- 
fence of Patronage. But it generally happened 
that they were here left to their deftiny, for the in- 
ner doors were committed to Caprice, who opin- 
ed and fliut them, as it feemed, by chance, and re- 
jefled or admitted without any fettled rule of diflinc- 
tion. In the mean timfe, the mifcrable attendants 
were left to wear out their lives in alternate exulta- 
tion and dejeftion, delivered up to the fport c^l 
Suspicion, who was always whifpering into their 
ear defigns againft them which were never formed, 
and of Envy, who diligently pointed out the good 
fortune of one or other of their competitors. In- 
famy flew round the hall, and fcattcred mildews 
from her wings, with which every one wa!? ftained*; 
Refutation followed her with flower flight, and 
endeavoured to hide the blemifhes with paint, which 
was immediately bruflied av/ay, or feparated of itfelf, 
and left the ftains more vifible ; nor were the fpors 
of Infamy ever cflFaced, but with limpid water cf- 
fufed by the hand ofTiME from a well which fprung 
up beneath the throne of Truth. 

It frequently happened that Science, unwilling 
to lofe the ancient prerogative of recommending to 
Patronage, would lead her followers into tht; 
'Hall of Escpe^ation \ but they M^re foon difcoura!-j 
ged from attending, for not only Envy and Sus- 
picion inceflantly tormented them, but Impu- 
dence confidered th6m as intruders, and inciteS 
Infamy to blacken them. They therefore quick- 
ly retired, but fcldom without lome (pots which 
tney could fcarcely wafli away, and which fliewcd 
that. they had once waited in the Hall of ExpeSfation. 

The reft continued toexpefl the happy moment, 
at whichCAPRiCElhould beckon them to approach ; 
and endeavoured to propitiate Yitv x\otvi\thHomerical 
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harmony, the reprcfcntation of great anions, or 
rhe recital of noble fentiments, but with foft and 
voluptuous melody, intermingled with the praifes 
of Patronage and Pride, by whom they were 
heard at once with pleafure and contempt. 

Some were indeed admitted by CAFRi.C£,wben> 
thev leaft expef^ed it, and heaped by Patronage 
with the gifts of Fortune, out they were from; 
that time chained to her foot-ftool, and condemned 
to regulate their lives by her glances and her nods.h 
^ they feemed proud of their manacles, and feldom 
complained of any drudgery, however fervile, o^ 
any affront, however contemptuous ^ yet they wcre^ 
often, notwithftanding their obedience, feized on; 
a fudden by Caprice, divefted of their orname&l^>« 
and thruft back into \h€ Hall of Expe^athn. 

Herb they mingled again with the tumult, and' 
all, except a few whom experience had taught ta> 
feek happinefs in the regions of liberty, continued^ 
to ibend hours, and days, and years, courting the 
finile of Caprice by the arts ot Flattery j rill 
at length new crouds prefTed in upon, them, and* 
drove them forth at different outlets into the habi- 
tations of Disease:, and Shame,, and Poverty,. 
and Despair, where they pafled the reft of their. 
]ive$ in narratives of promifes and breaches, of faith,, 
of joys and. forrows, of hopes and difappointments^ 

The Sciences, after a-thoufand indignities, re- 
tired from the palace of Patronage,, and having 
long wandered over the world in grief and diftrefs, 
v^re led at laft to the cottage of Inbependance, 
the daughter of Fortitude j where they were 
taught by Prudence and Parsimony to luppou. 
tliemfelves in dignity and quiet* 
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Numb. 91. Saturday, F/i, a, 175 r. 

yim nunc mimd'munmre ctrtumm 

fttfirinpt aura, jgm Htuf/refttm, Hot A Ct» 

£0 I now the clarion*! voice I hear, 

lu thrtatningmtirmars pierce mine ear;. 

And in tb]F l^oes with brazen breath 

The tnunpet ioandi the char^ of deaths Kaanc x i • 

IT has been long obfervcd, that the idea of beauty 
is vague and undefined, different in different 
mindS} and diverfified by time or place. It has been 
a term hitherto ufed to fignify that which pleafes us 
we know siot why. and in our approbation of whifh 
we can juftify ourielves only by the concurrence.of 
numbert, without much power of enforcing our 
opinion upon others by any argument, but example 
and ailthority» It is, indeed, 10 little fubjed: to the 
-examinations of reafon,. that Pafchal fuppofes it to 
•nd where domonftmtion begins,, and maintains, 
.that without incongruity and abfurdity we cannot 
^al^ of.giometrical luauty. 

To trace all-the fources of that various pleafure. 
which we aferibe to the agency of beauty^ or to dif--- 
entande all the perceptions mvolved in its idea^ 
would, perhaps, require a very great part of the life 
of Artftotle or Blata. it is, however, m many cafes, 
apparent that this quality is merely relative and 
comparative; that we pronounce things beautiful,, 
becaufe they have fomething which we agree, for 
whatever reafqn, to call beauty, in a greater degree 
than we have been accuftbmed to find it in other 
things of the fame kind ; and that we transfer the- 
epithet as our knowledge increaies, andtippcopriate- 
it to higher excellence, when higher excellence: 
aomes within our view* 

K. 4 M4;cn: 
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Much of the beauty of writing isof this kind; 
and theiefore Boileau juftly remarks, that the books 
which have flood the teft of time, and been admired 
through all the changes which the mind of man has 
iuffcred from the various revolutions of knowledge, 
and I he prevalence of contrary cuftoms, have a 
hctrcr claim to our regard than any modern can 
ht^aft, bccaufe the long continuance of their repu- 
ir.tion proves that they are adequate to our facul* 
tits, and agreeable to nature. 

It is, however, the talk of criticifm to cftablifli 
principles; to improve opinion into knowled^i 
and to diftinguiib thofe means of pleafing which 
depend upon known caufes and rational ddudion, 
from the namelefs aild inexplicable elegancies which 
appeal wholly to the fancy, from which wc feel 
delight, but know not how they produce it, and 
which may well be termed the cnchantreffes of the 
foul. Criticifm reduces thofe regions of literature 
under the dominion of fcience, v^ich^iave hitherto 
. known only the anarchy of ignorance, the caprices 
of fancy, and the tyranny of prefcription. 

There is nothing in the art of verfifyin^ fo 
much gxpofed to the power of imagination as the 
accommodation of the found to the fenfe, or the re- 
prefcntation of particular images, by the flow of the 
vcrfe in which they are exprefled. Every fhident 
has innumerable paflages, m which he, and per- 
haps he alone, difcovers fuch refemblances ; and 
fuice the attention of the prefent race of poetical 
readers feems particularly turned upon this fpecics 
of elegance, 1 fhall endeavour to examine how 
much thefe conformities have been obferved by the 
poets, or directed by the criticks, how far they can 
be eftablifhed upon. nature and reafon, and on what 
occafions they have been piaftifed by Milton, 

HOMER, 
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HOMERy the father of all poetical beauty, has 
en particularJy celebrated by Diouyfius of Hali^ 
rnajfusy as he thatj of all the poits^ exhibited the 
eateji variety of founai for there an^ fays h^, in- 
*merahle pajjages^ in tvbich mgtb of time^ hulk of 
dy^ extremity of pajftany and ftillnefs-ofrepofii or^ 
tvbich J on the contrary,' brevity J fpeedy and eager- 
fsy are evidently marked out by the found of the hi" 
hies. Thus the anguijh and fiow pace with which 
e blind Polypheme groped out with his hands the en^ 
ance of his cave^ are perceived in the cadence of the 
*rfes which defcrihe it. 

Mean time the cytlop raging with his wound. 
Spreads his widearms^ and fearches round and rdnnd. 

The critick then proceeds to (hew, that the ef- 
rts of jfchilles {^ruQzVmg in his artnour againlt the 
irrent of a river, lometimes refifting and fomc-- 
lies yielding, rnay be perceived in the elifions of 
e fyllables, the flow fucceflion of the feet, and 
le Itrengjth of the confonants. 

*^Sl^H ^* fir cetitii wiTrluv' ^o^' aoi 'woityc iv ' 

'Ea-Kt fv^i^aa&aum < 

So oft the furge, in watry mountains fpread. 
Beats on his baclc, or burAs upon his head, 
Yet dauntlefs ftil! the advcrfe flood he braves. 
And ftill indignant bounds above the waves. • 
^ Tir'd by the tides,, his I?nees relax with toil ;, 
Wa(hM from beneath him, Aides the (limy foil.' 

Pofr. 

When Homer defcribes the cru(h of men dafhed • 
;ainft a rock, he collects the mod unpleafing and ' 
o-fh founds* • 
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Tut & iiSm fimf^m^f irt ^MikcuuLf mnnr) ytUn 
KovT* U f ^fm9io^ X"fM^ iii, ^M^ ^ymmi, 

■ ■ ■■ Hit bloodx hand 
SmtchM two, imhappj 1 of my martial band. 
And dafliM like dogt againft the Aooy floor : 
The ptTaoMDt Mma with bfaiiM and mlngltd gore* 

And when he would place befi»re dieeyws (bmething 
ditadful and aAoniming^ he malces choice of the 
ftrongeft vow^ky. and tte ktters of moft difficult 
utterance. 

T? ^ iOTi fA^ro^ ^Wir^vK Irt^nSi: 

Tremcndoyt £^#»fi|own^d. 0|>o»->M fields 

And ciccUog terrors ^'4 lb' e^^T^ftitld; Fof xi 

Many other examples Dionjfius produces ; but^ 
thcfe will fufficiently (bew^ that either he was fan- 
ciful, or we have loft the genuine pronunciation^ 
for I know not whether in.any one of thefe inftan- 
ces fuch fimilitude can be difcovered* It feems, in- 
deed, probable, that the veneration with which 
Homer was read, produced many fi^pofititiouS' 
beauties ; for though it is certain,, that, the founds 
of many of his verfes very juftly correfponds with 
tiie things exprcffed, yet when the force of his ima*" 
gination, which gave htm full pofieffion^ of every 
objed, is confidered, together with the fiexibili^' 
of his language, of which the fyllables might be of- 
ten cqntraded or dilated at pleafure, it will feem 
unlikely that fuch conformity (hould happen le& 
frequently, even without defign* 

It 1$ not however to be doubted, that A?r^//, who 
wrot« amidft the light of criticifm, and who owed 
fo much of his fuccefs to art and labour, endeavour- 
ed, among other excellencies, to exhibit this iimili* 
tvide 3 nor has he been lefs happy in this than in the ^ 
6 other 
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other graces of verfificatipn. Thil felicity of his 
numbers was, at the revival of learningj difplayed 
^th great elegance by Vida^. in his Art of pojstry*- 

Baud fttis^ mkuteunqnt eUtfdtrtvtrfim.^ ■ ^ 
Omuidjed wuwuris veamcoMcordi^g fftdnt, 
jttf9€/oao ftuttunqui e^Munt tmitantur, & oftM 
Vtrheram fade, V fuajho cdrmim's ore, 
Jf^m div€rjd 9^ t/i 'wtbai dare verfikui <hi, i ■■■• 
ArV wdior. wmufue pedum, & permUihut sJsig 
nUi warn, tache Uipfit per levia radit : 
JBe /uttem memo's, ac- mle ignmnut ingtn 
Jncedit tar do meiimine fubfiderulo, 

Ecee aliquisfuhit egtegio pukherrimMt ere, \ 

Qd Utum memkrii yenut emMthui a/Ui hemrem 
Contra aUmrudit^informet ^/lendit ^ artui^ 
JUifitttmfite fnperdliumf at caadamJaMefaoiy 
Ingratttt vifu, femtu ilLetaiiJit hpfe,^ ■ . 
Mrgp obi jam aavtte ffiftmas falh eere rueatei- 
Jnathuerewiarif wduu Jpumare reduBH 
Oonvulfitm remis, rifiriffueflridigtihu ^^vtfr. 
VuneJoMgeftlefaxafinant, tune fif freta v€Mti$- 
Jna'piunt agitata tumefcere : ifttorejbtffar 
Jilidunt raueo, atfuerefroBa remummrat ut/da 
Adje^uki, eumulo infiquitur preeryptu^ aqam |M9f «««<«^f« 
Gum vere , ex alto fpecuhttti CMrula Nerens 
Jieniit in menmfiagiUf .pUcid^fue paJudisy . 
liabitur unffa vadis ahiet, tmtat un8a carina, ■ ; i 
Verba etiam ra exigiun angu/ta fefmmtary 
Ingentefque jtrvant ingentia : (unffa gjigantm 
Vafia decent y vultus immanes, pe&tra lata, 
Et magni mewbrorum\artuSf mapia J^a Ifl/ftrti^^fi 
Atque adeo, Jiquid geritur. moMne.magPV, 
Adde a$eram, i^ pariter tetim qnffui Vi^ kkertt^- 
Srgnia : feu quando vi mnJta ghbokepaSis 
JEttrnum fratigenda bidentibuij aqtarefeu tuWr 
Cornua 've/atarum obvertimue oatatMaKum . 
jft moraji fiterit damno, ^operarejwiebo. 
Si fefirte eava extulerit mda w'pera tetra^ 
yoJ/enuras, eape faxa wtanm, rape robora^.prfefry 
Ferte citi fiamnias^ date tela, reptUitepeftim. 
Ipje etiam i erfui ruat, in practpjque ferattar^- 
hnmenjoxumprffcipitani ruit Oceam ntx, 
^ turn penaJfki graviter procimbit iumi bts. 
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Cumque eiiam requies rebus datur, ipja quogue tdtn 
Carmina paultfper curfu eejj'are videhis 
In medio inurrupta : quHrunt cumfrcta ponti; 
Fcfqnam aura po/ugrct tfuiefcere protlnus ipjum 
Ccrmre erit^ fncdi\fque incxptis Jiftsre verfum. 
^tid dtcafHt fen'tor cHfn ttlum imbellejine iiljt^ 
hi'validuj jaeiti if defeBii viribus agtr ? 
If am queque turn ver/uj fegni pariter pedi iangutt : 
Safis^uis bebet^ frigent fffvtjt in €orpore vires, 
for tern auUm juvettem deceat prorumpere in arces^ 
Evertijfe domos, prafraOaque quadrupedantum 
PeOora peOoribus perrmnpere^ fiernere turret ■ 
In^entss^ totoque^ ferum darefunera campo* - 

*Tii not enough his veifet to complete^ . 
In meafarfe, number, or determin'd fe«t. 
To all, proportionM terms he mail difpenfe,-. 
And make the found a piQure of the fenfe { 
The correl]>ondent -words exadly frame. 
The look, the features, and the mien the fame^ 
With rapid feet and wings, without delay. 
This fwiftly flies, and fmooihly (kinfis away : 
This blooms with y outlr and beauty in his face. 
And Vcnut breathes on ev^rylimb a grace ; 
Thar, of rude form, his uncouth members (hows. 
Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows ; ^ 
Nis monftrous tail in many a fold and wind, . 
Voluminous and vaft, cwrls up behind ; 
At once the image and the lines appear^ . 
Rude to the eye, and frightful to the ear. 
Lo ! when the failors fteer the pondVous (hips. 
An' I plough, with- brazen beaks, the foamy deeps^ 
Incumbent on- the main that roars around. 
Beneath the lab*ring oars the waves refound \ 
The pMwe- wide echoing thro* the dark profound,. 
To the loud call each diftant rock replies \ 
Tofl by the-ftorm -the-CowVing furgea rife ; 
While the hoarfe ocean beats the founding Aiore^- 
Da(h*d from the flrand, the flying waters roar, 
Flafh at the ihock, and gathering in a heap. 
The liquid mounmins rife^ ;Hid over- hang the deep* . 
But when blue M//»fK f roni his car Purveys, 
And calms atone regard the raging feas. 
Stretched like a peaceful lake the deep fubfides^. 
And iUft jp>(chM ¥cfi^^ «*er the fucfacc glides, , 

* "Wico 
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When thingi are (mstU, the Cermt (houM ftUl be fo ) . 
For low words pleafe ut, when the theme is low. 
But when fome giant, horrible and grim. 
Enormous in his gait, and vaft in ev*ry limb, . 
Stalks tow* ring on ; the fwelling words muft rffe- 
In jaft proportion to the mon(ler*8 fize. 
If fome large weight his huge amu ftrive to (hove, 
Tiie verfe too labours ; the throng*d words fcarce move« 
When each ftiff clod beneatb-tbe pondVous.' plough 
Grumbles and breaks, th* encumbei^d lines muft flow** 
' Nor lefs, when pilots catch the friendly gales. 

Unfurl their flirouds, and hoift tb« wide ftretch*d fail^ 

But if the poem AiflVfrs from delay. 

Let the lines fly precipitate away. 

And when the viper iffues from the brake. 

Be quick ^ with.-Aones, and brands/ and fire,, attack 

His rjfing creft, and drivt the ferpcnt back. 

When night defcends, or ftun*d by num*rous .ftiokes. 

And groaning, to the earth drops the vaft ox ^ ^ 

The line too finks with correfpondent fobnd. 

Flat with the fleec, and headlong to the ground. 

When the wild waves fbbfide, and temped ccafe. 

And hufii the roarings of the^ea to peace 5 

So oft we fee the interrupted firain 

Stop*d in the midft— and with the fiient main 

Paufe for a fpace — at laft it glides again. 

When Priam ftrains his aged .arms, to .throw 

His unavailing ja^vMin at the foe ; 

(His blood congeal* d, and eWry nerve unfirung)- 

Then with the theme complies the artful fong j . 

Like him, the folitary numbers flow, 

Weak, trembling, rhelaneholy, fliff,- ^nd flow, . 

Not fo young PjrrbUMf who with rapid forc€ 

Beats down embattled armies iii his courte. 

The raging youth on trembling Uiw faUa, 

Buriis her ftrong gates^ and fliaket hor loifty walls^f ; 

Provokes his flying courfer to the fpeed> 

Jn full career to charge the warlike (leed : 

He piles the field with mountains of the flain ; 

He pours, he Aorms, M thunders ihto* the. plain* . 

Pitt. 

From: the Italian Gardens Pope {ecms to have, 
aafplanted.this flower, the growth of happier clir. 

liJates,:. 
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mates^ into a foil \ek adapted to its nature,^ lefs> 
favourable to its increaic^ 

Softbtlte ^ain when Ziftyr gently hlowh 
And the fmooth ftreaminnnootbernuinbersffows'; 
But when loud billows laih the founding (bore, 
The boarfe rough verfefliould like the torrent roar^ 
When4if<i;rftrivesfomerock*svaft\vei^l;to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words, nioveflGtw j 
Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 
flies o'er th' unbending corn;>.s^id.{^ms along the 
main* 

Fkom thefe lines laboured witbgreat attentioiir 
and celebrated by a riv9l wit, may be judged what 
can be expe£ted from the ihoft diligent endeavours* 
after this imagery of found. The verfe intended tO" 
reprefent the whifper of the* vernal br9e:^e, muft be 
confefled not much to excel in foftnefs or volubility */ 
and the fmooth ftream, runs with a perpetual' clab^ 
of jarring confonants. The noife and turbulence 
of the torrent^ is, indeed diftindly iinaged, for it 
rtquires very little fkillto make our lanffuage rou^hy. 
but in thefe lines, which mention the enbrc of Ajaxj> 
there is no particular heavinefs,. obftruAion, qr de- 
lay. The fwiftnefs of Camilla is rather contrafted' 
than exemplified j. why the verfe fbould be lengthen- 
ed to exprefs fpeed, will not eafily be diicovered,. 
In the da<SyIs ufed for that purpofe by the ancients,, 
two (hort fyllables were pronounced with fuch rapi- 
dity, as to be equal only to one long ; they, there- 
fore, naturally exhibit the zSt of paffirig through a- 
long fpace in a fhorttime. But the Alexandrine^ by 
Its paufe in the midft, is a tardy and ftately mea- 
fure i and the word unbending^ one of the ipoft Aug- 
gifh and flow which our language affords,, cannot 
much accelerate its motion* 

These rules and thefe examples have taught our 
prefent criticks to enquire very ftudioufly and mi^ 

nutely 
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utely into (bunds and cad«nces« It i$j tSorefore^. 
reful to examine witb'what (kill thtybave proceed*^ 
i ; what difcop^ries they havenuKie ; and wbcck^r 
ny ru)eS:Caii^be eftablifiicd^ which iBay guide u«- 
ere^ter in fiidi researches*. 

Numb. 93. Tuesday, Fi^bruarjts^.ij^t. 

^wtrum F/amimJ tegitur cinh stfut LatiwJU J^^- 

More faMy truth to urge Her chim prefumet> 
On namet now found alone on books and'tombi* 

rHERE are few books oir which more time 
is fpent hy young ftudents, than- on treatifes 
yhich deliver the charafters of authors ;. nor any 
rhich oftener deceive the expedation of the reader^ 
r fill his mind with more opinions which the pro-* 
rels of his ftudies and the encreafe of his know* 
dge oblige him to reiign. 

BAILLETYi^B introduced his coUeftion of the 
ecifions of the learned, by an enumeration of the 
rejudices .which miflead the critick, and raife the 
affions in rebellion againft the judgment. His ca- 
ilogue, though large, is imperfe^T; and who can* 
ope to compfete it r The beauties of writing have 
een obferved to he often fuoh as cannot in the pre- 
jnt ftate of human knowledge be evinced by evi- 
ence, or drawn out into demonflrations ; they 
re therefore wholly fubjed to the imagination, and 
o not force their effects upon a mind preoccupied 
y unfavourable fentiments, nor overcome the 
3unter-a6lion of a falfc principle or of ftubborn 
artiality, 

T^ 
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To convince any man againft his will is hard, but 
. to pleafe him againft his wUl is juftly pronounc^ by 
'Dryden to be above the reach of human abilities. 
Intereft and paffion will hold out long agaii^ the 
clofcft iiege of diagrams and fyllogifms, but they 
are abfolutely impreenable to imagery and fentiment: 
and will for ever bid defiance to the moft powerful 
ftrains of Virgil or Horner^ though they may give way 
in time to the batteries of Euclid or Archtmides* 

In truftlng therefore to the fentence of a critick, 
WJ are in danger not only from that vanity which 
exalts writers too often to the dignity of teaching 
what they are yet to learn, from that negligence 
which fometimcs fteals upon the moft vigilant cau- 
tion, and that fallibility, to which the conditio^ of 
nature has fubjedled every human underfbndingi 
but from a tboufand extrkuick and accidental oiufes, 
from every thing which can excite kindnefs or ma- 
levolence, veneration or contempt. 

Many of thofe who have determine^ with great 
boldnefs, upon the various degrees of literary me- 
rit, may be juftly fufpedled ot haying paflTea fen-i 
tence, as Seneca remarks of Claudius^ 

Una tantum Parte audita. 
Safe et nulla, 

without much knowledge of the caufe before tbera ; 
for it will not eafily be imagined of Langbane^y Bor- 
richltus or Rapin^ that they had very accurately, pe— 
lufed all the books which they praife or cenfure ; or- 
that, even if nature and learning had qualified them 
for judges, they could read for ever with the atten- 
tion neceffary to juft criticifm. Such performances, 
however, are not wholly without their ufe ; for 
tiiey are commonLy juft echoes to the voice of 
fame, and tranfmit the general fuffrage of man- . 
kind when they have no particular motives to fup* 
jyeis it.. 

Criticks^. 
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Criticks, like all the reft of mankind, are very 
frequently mifled by interett. The bigotry with 
v/hich editors regard the authors whom they ilJuftrate 
or correal:, has been generally remarked. Dryden 
vas known to have written moft of his critical dif- 
'iertations only to recommend the work upon which 
he then happened to be employed ; and Jddifon is 
fufpedbed to have denied the expediency of poetical 
juftice, becaufe his own £ato was condemned to 
perifh in a good caufe. 

There are prejudices which authors, notother* 
wife weak or corrupt, have indulged without fcruple ; 
and perhaps fome of them are fo complicated with 
our natural affedions, that they cannot cafily be dif- 
intangled from the heart. Scarce any can hear 
with impartiality a comparifon between the writers 
of his own and another country ; and though it can- 
not, I think, be charged ecjually on all nations, that 
they are blinded witn this literary patriotifm, yet 
there are none that do not look upon their authors 
with the fondnefs of affinity, and efteem-them as 
well for the place of their birth, as for their know- 
ledge or their wit. There is, therefore, feldom 
much refpef): due to comparative criticifm, when the 
competitors are of different countries, unlefs the 
judge is of a nation equally indifferent to both. The 
Italians could not for a lone time believe, that there 
was any learning beyond the mountains ; and the 
Fnnch feem generally perfuaded, that tb^re are no 
wits or reafoners equal to their own. I can fcarcelir 
conceive that if Scaliger had not confidered himfelf 
as allied to Virgil^ by being born in the fame country, 
\iG would have found his works. fo much fuperior to 
thofe of Horner^ or have thought the controverfy 
worthy of fo muc}j:zeal, vehetnence, ^dacrimon]ii 

There is indeed, one prejudice, and only one, 
by which it may be doubted whether it is any difho* 
nour to be fometimes mifguided^ Criticifm has b 
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often ^iven occafion to the envious and ill-natured 
of gratifying their malignity, .that fome have thought- 
it neceilary to recommend the virtue of candour 
without reftrifiion, and to preclude all future liber* 
ty of ccnfure.. Writers pofieiTed with this opinion 
are continually enforcing civility and decency, re-- 
commending to criticks the proper diffidence of- 
themfelves, and inculcating the veneration due to> 
celebrated names* 

I AM not of opinion that thefe profefled encmici- 

•of arrogance and feverity, have much more bene- 

'Volenceor modefty than the reft of mankind;- or 

< that they feci in -their own hearts, any. other intea* 

tion than to diftinguifh thcmfelves by their foftueT^ 

and delicacy. Some are modeft becaufe they are 

timorous,. and fome are laviih of praiie beoaufe tbef 

hope to he repaid.. 

Thsrb is indeed fome tendernefi diieto living 
writers, when they attack none of thofe truths 
which are of importance to the happinefs of man* 
kind, and have con^mitted no other ofience than that: 
of betraying their own ignosance or dulnefsr. i 
fhouid think it cruelty to crufh an infe£l: who had" 
provoked me only by buzzingjn my ear ; and wouU^ 
not wiHingly interrupts the dream of harmleis ftupi* 
dity, or deftroyi the jeft which makes its author 
laugh. Yet I am far from thinking this tendernefs- 
univerfallv ncctf&rv $ for he that writes may be. 
oonfidered as akind of general challenger, whoiO' 
every one has a right to attack ;. fmce he quits the 
common rank of life^. fteps forward beyond the. 
Jifts, and offers his merit to the publickfudgmenti. 
7o commence author is to claim p^aife, and no 
4nan canjuftly afpire-to honoor, but at the -haaafdi 
of difgrace.- 

B'UT whatever be decided concerning contempo- 
ttMrieS;^ whom he that kiiows the treachery- of the 

humaa 
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human heart, and confiders how often we gratify:- 
Our own pride or envy under the appearance of con* 
tending for elegance and propriety, will find himfelf 
not much inclined to difturb > there can furely be 
no exemptions pleaded to fecure them irom criti* 
cifm, whacan no longer fufier by reproach, and of 
whom nothing now remains but their writing and 
their names. Upon thefe authors the critick is, 
undoubtedly^ at full liberty to exercife the ftridteft 
ieverity, fiiice he endangers only his own fame, and,., 
like Jtfuas when he drew his (word in the infernal 
Kgipns, encounters phantoms which cannot be 
wounded. He may indeed pay fonie regard to efta* 
blifhed reputation ; but he can by tbat.ihew of rd-« 
verence confult only his own fecurity, for aU.othar« 
motives are now at an end. 

The faults of a writer of acknowledged excels 
lence are more dangerous, becaufe the influence of 
his example is more extenfive \. and the intereft of 
tlearnin|^ requires that they ihouldbedifcover^ and' 
fti^matized, before they have-the fan^ion of anti- 
quity conferred upon them, and become precedenit 
«f indifputaUe autborily*. 

It has,.indeedj been advanced by Miifonf, 74, of\M- 
of the charat^rifticks of a true critick, that he 
points out beauties rather than.fault&. But it is ra« 
ther natural to a man. Qf learning and genius, to ap^ 
jfly himfelf chiefly to the ftudy of writers who hane^ 
more beauties ikizn faults to bp difplayjcd :: for the: 
duty of criticifm is neither to depreciate, nor digni* 

Sr by partial reprefentations, but to hold out the 
ght or reafon, whatever it may difcover; and to- 
promulgate the determiaatiom a£ tr%tb;i. wMevor/ 
tt^ ihall di^atc^ 
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Numb. 94* Saturday, February ^^ i; 

■ B onus mtqaejidus 
JudtX'^ptr obfiantt' catemtat 
Expiicuit Jua viSi§r arma» 

Perpetual magi(lrate is he. 

Who keeps Arid juftice full in fight ; 
Who bids the crowd at awful diftance gaze. 
And virtue^s ^irms viAorioufly difplaysw Fi 

TH E refcmblancc of poetick numbers 
fubje£l which they mention or defcrib 
■ be cbnfidered as eeneral or particular ; as coi 
•in the flow and ltru£ture ot a whole paflag( 
together, or as comprifed in the found of foi 
phatical and defcriptive words, or in the c 
. and harmony of fingle verfes* 

The general refemblance of the found to tl 

.18 to be found in %very language which* ad 

poetry, in every author whofe force of fancy 

•^liim to imprefs images ftrongly on his own mi 

whofe choice and variety, of language readi 

plies him with juft reprefentations. To fud 

ter it is na;tural to change, his meafure with 1 

jeS, even without anjr efFort of the underft 

.or intervention of the judgment. . To revolt 

. ty and mirth necei&rily tunes the voice of a 

gay and fprightly notes, as it fires his eye i 

vacity-; and refleAion. on gloomy iituations 

aftrbus events, will fadden his numbers, a 

cloud his-countenance« But in fuch paflTages 

,only the {Tmilitude. of pleafure to pleafure. 

.gfief to grief,, without any immediate applu 

particular^ images. The fame flow of joyo 

ncation will celebrate the jollity of marri: 

the exultation of triumph ; and the fame la 

melody will fuit the complaints of an abfej 

as of. a conquered king. 
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^ It is fcarcely to be doubted, that on many occa- 
jons we make the mufick which we imagine our- 
elves to hear; that we modulate the poem by our 
'Wn difpofition, and afcribe to the numbers the 
ffecls of the feni'e. We may obferve in lite, that 
: is not eafy to deliver a pleafing melTage in an 
npleafing manner, and that we readily aflbciate 
eauty and deformity with thofe whom for any rea • 
m we Jove or hate. Yet it would be too oaring ■' 
> declare that all the celebrated adaptations of bar* 
lony are chinerical ; that Homer had no extraor- 
nary attention to the melody of his verfe when he 
sicribcd a nuptial feftivity ; 

Here facred pomp, and genial fea/l delight, 

And folcmn dance, and hymeneal rite ; 

Along the ftreet the new made bridtrs are led^ 

With torches Aaming to the nuptial bed : 

The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the foft flute^ and cittern's filver found. Pops. 

lat FiJa was merely fanciful, when he fuppofed 
Irgil 'endeavouring to reprefent* by uncommon 
ireetnefs of numbers the adventitious beauty of 
tmart 

'Os, bumerofque Deo JimiUs : namque ipfe decor am 
Cafariem nato genetrix, lumenque juventa 
Purpureum, & latoi oculis afflarat bo/tores ; 

The Trojan chief appearM in open fight, 

Auguft in vifage, and fercncly brighr. 

His mother goddefs, with her hands divine. 

Had formM his pirling* locks, and made hit templ^ 

fliine ; 
And giv*n his rolling eyes a fparkKng grace. 
And breathM a youthful vigor on his face. Dryoin. 

r that Milton did not intend to exemplify the har- 
aony which he mentions ; ■ I i ; ..... -i* 

Fooa- 
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Fountains ; and ye that wiirble as ye fibw, 
Melodious murmurs I warbling tune hit praife. 

Tkat Mikon underftood the force of founds weR 
adjufted^ and knew the compafs and variety of the 
ancient meafures, cannot be doubted, iince be was 
'both a mufician and a crkick ; but he feems to 
have conftdered thefe conformhies of cadencb, as 
either not often attainable in our lan^age, or as 
petty excellencies unworthv of his ambitiM ; for it 
^ill not be found that he nas alwaj^ affigned l!iie~ 
•fame cafl of numbers to the fame fulbjefite. He bito 
given in two paflages very minute defcriptions oC 
angelick beauty ; but thoueh the images are nearly 
the fame, the numbers will be found upon conpa- 
•rifon very different. 

And now a ftriplintg cherub he appears. 
Not of the prime, yet fuch as in his face 
Youth fmil'd cdeftial, and to ev'ry Nmb 
'Suitable grace diffus^d^ Jo well ht fe'tgrCd% 
Under a cornet his flowing hair 
In curb on either cheek play d ; wings he wore 
Of many a coloured plume ^ fprinkled with gold. 

Some of the lines of this defcription ai*e remarkably 
dcfeflive in harmony, and therefore by na means 
correfpondent with that fymmetrical elegance and 
ca^ grace which they are intended to exhibit. The 
failure, however, is fully compen fated .by the rcprc»- 
fentation of Raphael^ which equally delights the eat 
and imagination; 

^A fcraph; wing'd : fix wings he wore to (bade 
'His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 
£ach fhouldei" br<MKi, came manding o'er his 

breaft 
With regal ornament : the middle pair 
€irt like a ftarry zone his waift, and round 
Skirted hi& loins and thighs, with dcw^ gold. 

And 
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And colours dip[>M in heaven : the third hib feet 
.Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, 
;6ky-tin£htr'd ,grain ! like Mcict^ fon he flood. 
And fliook his plumes, tkaC Yitvfv^j frammqi* 

fiU'd 
The circuit wide*— — ^ 

The adumbration of particular and difldnft im- 
iq^es b)r an exadl and- perceptible refemblance of 
dbttnd, is fometimes ihidied, and foteetimes cafuaU 
Ei^ery languagt has many worth formed in imitation 
«f the notfesr which they fighify. Such are Stridor^ 
Baloj and Beattts in Latin ; and^n Engtijh togfowt^ 
to i/ttt^ CO Ufs and to ^afr. "Words of thifl kind 
j;ive to a verfe the proper (imilitude of found, with- 
out much labour of the writer, and fuch happinefs 
is therefore to be attributed rather to fortune tfian 
Ikill ; yet they sure fometimes coqibined with great 
propriety, and undeniably contribute to enforce. the 
mipreflion of the idea. Wc hear the .paffing arrow 
in this line oi Virgil i 

t£t fu^t b9rrtndym firidtni elapfi fagitta | 

^Th* imptftuom arrow whirxet on the wing. iV>p<« 

and the creaking of hell-gates, in the defcrlption 

•by Mihon^ 

Open fly 
With impetuous receil, and jarring found 
Th* infernal doors ; aiid on their hinges grate 
Har(h thunden 

But many beauties of ^is-kiild, which the mo-' 
derns, and perhaps the ancients, have pbferved, 
feem to he the produ£k of blind reverence aAin^^ 
upon fancy. Dimifius hkrrfelf tells us, that the' 
found of Horner'^ verfes fometimes exhibits the idea 
of corporeal bulk: is not this a difcovery nearly 
approaching to that of the blind rtian, who after 
fengenqiiiy into tto nature of dio fearlet colour^ 
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found that it reprefented jnothing fo much' as the 
clangor of a trumpet ? The reprefentative power of , 
poetick harmony confifts of found ^nd meafure ; of 
tbe force of the fylltbles fingly confidered, and of 
the time in which they are pronounced. Sound can 
refcmblc nothing but found, and time can meafure 
nothing but motion and duration. 

The criticks, however, have ftruck out other 
funilitudes; nor is there any jrreguUuity of num- ^ 
hers which credulous admiration trcannot dif- 
cover to be eminently beautiful. Thus the pro- 
priety of each of thefe lines has been celebrated by 
writers whofe opinion the world has reafon.to re- 
gard, 

Vertitur interea teelum, & ruit oceatii wjc. 

Mean time the rapid heav*nt rowFcf down th^ tighCi 
And on the fluded ocean ruih*d the ni£;ht. 

DlTDItf* 

Sternttur, exanimifque tremtnsprocumhit burnt boi** ' ■ 

Down drops the bcaft, nor needs a fecond wound ; ■ 
But fprawls in pangs of deaths and fpums the ground. 

DlVDlN. 

Parturiunt montes, nafcetur ridicului mus.' ■ 

The mountains labour^ and a qnoufe is bom. 

RosceMMOK. 

If all thefe obfervations are juft, there muft be feme 
remarkable conformity between the fudden fuccef- 
fion of ni^ht to day, the fall of dn ox under a blow, 
and the. birth of a moufe from a mountain ; fince 
we are told of all thefe images, that -they are very 
ftrongly impreffed by the fame form and termina- 
tion of the verfe. 

We may, however, vrithout giving way to en- 
thufia&n> a^nait; th^t fefnp :be9Mti^ of rais.kind 
; - . . * niay 
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tpay be produced. A fuddeo ftop at an unufual fyl- 
lable may image the cefTation of aflion, or the 
paufe of difcourfc ; and Afilton has very happily 
imitated the repetitions of an echo, 

I fled, and cried out death r 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh'd 
From all her caves, and back refounded death. 

The meafure or time of pronouncing may be 
iraried Co as very ftrongly to reprefent, not only 
^the modes of external motion, but the quick or 
flow fucceffion of ideas, and confequently the paf- 
fions of the mind« Tiiis at leaft was the power of 
the fpondaick and dadylick harmony, but our lan- 
guage can reach no eminent diverfities of found. 
AVe can indeed fometimes, by encumbering and 
retarding the line, (hew the difficulty of a progrefs 
made by ftrong efforts and with frequent interrup- 
tions, or mark a flow and heavy motion. Thus 
AftltQh has imaged the toil of Satan ftruggling 
through chaos. 

So he with difficulty and labour hard 
Mov'd on : with difficulty and labour he— 

thus he has defcribed the leviathans or whales. 

Wallowing, unweildly, enormous in their gait. 

But he has at other times negleSed fuch reprefen- 
tations, as may be obferved in the volubility and 
levity of thefe lines, which exprefs an aftion tardy 
and reluAant. 

Defcent and fall 
To us is adverfe. Who but feU of late. 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Infulting, and purfu'd us through the deep,; 
With what confufion and laborious flight 
We funk thus low f Th' afcent is eafy then* 
VoL.n. L t^ 
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In another place^ he defcribes the gentle glide of 
ebbing waters in a line rematkably rough and halt** 
ing. 

Tripping ebb ; that ftolc 
With foft foot tow rds the deep who now had 

'ftoppM '^ 
His fluices. 

It is not indeed to be expeAed, that the found 
jhould alwavs affift the meaning, but it ought never 
to counterad it ; and therefore Milton hasnere cer^' 
tainly committed a fault like that of the player, 
who looked on the earth when he implored the 
heavens, and to the heavens when he adorefied the 
earth. 

Those who are determined to find in Mthw an 
^tflemblaee of all the excellencies, which have en- 
nobled all other poets, will perhaps be offended that 
I do not celebrate his verfincation in higher terms; 
for there are readers who difcover that in this paf- 
fage. 

So fti-etchM out huge in length the arch-fiend lay, 

a long .form is defcribed in a long line ; but the 
truth is, that length of body is only mentioned in 
a Jlow line, to which it has only the refemblance of 
♦time to fpace, of an hour to a maypole. 

The fame turn of ingenuity might perform won- 
fJers upon the defcription of rfie ark : 

Then from the mountains hewing timber tall. 
Began to build a veflel of huge bulk ; 
Meafur'd by cubit, length, breadth, and height. 

In thiefe lines the poet apparently defigns to fix the 
attention upon bulk ; but this iseffedled by theenu- 
flieration, not by the meafurcj for what analogy 

caa 
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can there be between modulations of found> and 
corporeal dimenfions. 

MiLTo;^, indeed, feems only to have regarded 
this fpecies of embellifhmefit h far as not to rejedl 
it when it came unfought -, which would often hap- 
pen to a mind fo vigorous, employed upon a fub- 
}Q£t fo various and extenfive. He had, indeed, a 
greater and a nobler work to perform ; a nn^le fenti- 
ment of moral or religious truth, a nngle image of 
life or nature, would have been cheaply loft lor a 
dioufand echoes of the cadence to the fenfe ; and 
he who had undertaken to vindicate the ways of God 
to man^ might have been accufed of neglecting his 
caufe, had ne lavifhed much of his attention upon 
fyllabjes and founds. 
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Parcus Deorum tulior, & infrtquens, 
lafanientii dum fafientia 

Confuhui crro ; nunc retroffum 

VelM dare, atfue itfrqr^ curfuf 
Cogor reli^os* Ho«Aei» 

A fugithrc from heav'n and prayer^ 
I mock'd at all religious fear. 

Deep fciencM in the mazy lore 
Of mad philofophy ; but now 
Hoift fail, and back my voyage pbw 

To that bleft harbour, which 1 left before* 

FlANCXt« 

To tie rambler/ 

SIR, 

THERE are many difeafcis both of the boJy 
and mind, "which it is far eafier to prevent 
than to cure, and therefore I ho)>e yo\X will think 
h z me 
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me employed in an office not ufelefi either to learn- 
ing or virtue, if I defcribe the fymptoms of an in- 
tellcdlual malady, which, though at firft it feia&es 
only the paffions, will, if hot fpeedily remedied, in^ 
fed the reafon, and, from blafting the bloflbms of 
knowledge, proceed in time to canker the root. 

I WAS born in the houfeof difcord. My parents 
were of unfuitable ages, contrary tempers, anil 
different religions, and therefore employed the fpi^ 
rit and acutenefs which nature had vtry libeiaihr 
beftowed upon both, in bourlv difputes, and incel-' 
fant contrivances to detect eachother in the TVit)ng; 
fo that from the firft exertions of reafon I was bred 
a difputant, trained up in all the arts of domeftick 
fophiftry, initiated in a thoufand low ftntz^cmh 
nimble fhifts, and fly concealments ; veried in alt 
the turns of altercation, and acquainted with th& 
whole difcipline of fending and proving. 

It was neceflfarily my care to preferve the kihd- 
nefs of both the controvertifts, «nd therefore I had 
very early formed the habit of fufpendinj^ my judg- 
ment, of hearing arguments with indifference, in- 
clining as occafion required to either fide, and of 
holding myfelf undetermined bet^lveen them till I 
■knew for what opinion I might conveniently de- 
dare. 

Thus, Sir, I acquired very early thefkill ©f dif- 
putation, and,;as we naturally love the arts in 
which we believe otrrfelves to excel, I did not let 
my abilities lie ufelefs, nor fufFer my dexterity to be 
loft for want of praftice. I engaged in perpetual 
wrangles with my fchool-felfows, and was never to 
be convinced or reprefled by any other arguments 
than blows, by which my antas;onifts commbnly de- 
termined the controverfy, as 1 was, like the Roman 
orator, much more eminent for eloquence than 
courage. 

At 



\ . 
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At the univcrfity I found my predominant am^ 
bition completely gratified by the ftudy of logick* 
I imprefTed upon my memory a thoufand axioms, 
and ten thoufand diitinitions, practifed every form 
oir fyllogifai, paffed all my days in the fchools of 
difputation, and flept every night with Stnigleciui oa 
my pillow. 

You will not doubt but fuch a genius was foon 
raifed to eminence by fuch application : I was cele- 
brated in my third year for the moft artful oppo- 
nent that the univerfity could boaft, and became 
the terror and envy of all the candidates for phi- 
lofophical reputation* 

My renown, indeed, was not purchafed but at 
the price of all my time and all mv ftudies. I never 
fpoke but to contradi£t| nor declaimed but in de- 
fence of a pofition univerfally acknowledged to be 
^ilfe, and therefore worthy, in my opinion, to be 
adorned with all the colours of falfe reprefentatioh, 
jmd ftrengthencd with all the art^ of fallacious fub- 
dilty. / 

My father, who had no other wifh than to fee 
his fon richer than himfelf, eafily concluded that I 
:fliould dUUnguiih myfclf attiong the profeflbrs of 
the law ; and ther/efore, when 1 had taken my firft 
^cg«cc> jifpfitc^p4.9A« u> %\i9 Templi with a paternal 
admonition, that I (hould never luffer myfelf to feci 
fhame, for nothing but modefty could retard my 
-fortune* ' 

V11PIATED, Ignorant, and heady as I was, I had 
BOCyet loft my reverence for virtue, and therefore 
jGOuld not receive fuch di(fia(es without horror j'but 
however was pleafed with his dctermii|a(;io^ pf mv 
courfe pf life, becaufe he placed me in the way 
that leads Iboflteft ftom the prefcribed walks of dif- 
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cipline and education, to the open fields of liberty 
and choice. 

I WAS now in the place where every one catches 
the contagion of vanity, and foon began to diftin- 
^uiih myielf by fophifms and paradoxes. I declar- 
ed war againfl all received opinions andeftablifhed 
rules, and levelled my batteries particularly againft 
thofe univerfal principles which had flood unfhaken 
in all the viciUitudes Of literature, aiid are confider- 
ed as the inviolable temples of truth, or the impreg- 
nable bulwarks of fcience. 

I A PPLIED myfelf chiefly te thofe parts of Icarft* 
ing which have filled the world with doubt and 
perplexity, and could readily produce all the argu- 
ments relating to matter and motion, time ani 
fpace, identity and infinity.' 

I WAS equally able and equally willing to main* 
tain the fyflcm of Ntwton ox Dejcartes^ and favour-' 
ed occafionally the hypothefis of Btchmy^ x^r that 
of Copernicus. I fometimes exalted vegetablef . to 
fenfe, and fometimes degraded animals to mecha- 
nifm. 

Nor was I lefs inclined to weaken the credit of 
hiftory, or perplex the dodrines of polity. I was 
always of the party which I heard the company 
condemn. \ 

Among the zealots of liberty, I could harangue 
with great copioufnefs upon the advantages of ab- 
fofute monarchy, the fecrefy of its co^feis, and the 
expedition of its meafures ; and often celebrated tiic 
blef&ngs produced by the extindtion of parties, and 
precluuon debates. . ^. . 

Among the affertors of regal 'afuthority, I never 

failed to declaim with republican warmth upon the 

^. origi- 
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original charter of univerfal liberty, the corruption 
of courts, and the folly of voluntary fubmiffion to * 
thofe whom, nature has levelled with ourfelvesr 

I KNEW the defe&s of every fcheme of eovern- 
ment, and the inconveniencies of every law. I 
fometimes (hewed how much the condition of man- 
kind would be improved by breaking the world 
into petty fovereignties, and fometimes difplayed 
the felicity and peace which univerfal monarchy 
would diffufe over the earth. 

To every acknowledged faft I found innumerable 
obje£tions ; for it was my rule, to judge of hiftory 
onFy by abftradted probability, and therefore I made 
no fcruple of bidding defiance to teftimony. I have 
more than once queftioned the exigence of jf/exan^ 
der the Great ; and having demonftrated the folly of 
crefting edifices like the pyramids of Ezypt^ I frc* 
,quently hinted my fufpicion that the world had been 
lone deceived, aiid that they were to be found only 
in the narratives of travellers. 

]t had been happy for me could I have confined 
my fcepticifm to hiftorieal controveriies, and philo*- 
fophical difquifitions ; but having now violated my 
reafon, and accuflomed myfelf to enquire not after 
proofs, but objections, I had perplexed truth with: 
lalfehood till my ideas were confufed^ my judg^ 
ment embarrafTed, and my intellects diilortea. Tnt 
habit of confidering every propofition as alike un- 
certain, left me no tefl by which any tenet could 
be tried ; every opinion prefented both fides witb 
equal evidence, and my fallacies began to operate 
upon my own mind in more important enquiries. 
It was at lafl the fport of my vanity to weaken the 
lobligations of moral duty, and efiace the dilHnc- 
tions of good and evil, till I had deadened the fenfe 
of conviaion,.and abandoned my heart to the flue-* 
tuatibns of uncertainty, without anchor and without 
L 4 compafs^ 
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compafs, without ratisfadijon of curioiitV) or peace 
of confcicncc ; without principles of reafon, or mo- 
tives of adion. 

Such is the hazard of repreffing the firft percep- 
tions of truth, of fpreading for diveriion the fnares 
of fopluihy, and engaging reafoA againft its own 
determinations. 

The difproportions of abfurdity grow lefs and 
lefs vifible, as wc arc reconciled by degrees to the 
deformity of a miftrefsj and falfehood, by long 
ufe, is affimilated to the mind^ as poifoh to the 
body. 

I HAD foon the mortification of feeing my con- 
verfation courted only by the ignorant or wicked, 
by either boys who were enchanted by novelty, or 
wretches who having long difobeyed virtue and rea-* 
fon, were now defirous of my afliftance to deduonQ 
them. 

Thus alarmed, I fhuddered at my own corrup- 
tion, and that pride by which I had been feduced, 
contributed to reclaim me. I was weary of conti- 
nual irresolution, and a perpetual equipoife qf the 
mind » ^nd a(bamed of being the favourite of thofe 
who w^re fcor ned and (bunned by the reft of man- 
kind.' ■ 

I THEREFORE retired from all temptation to dif- 
pute, prefcribed a new regimen to nriy underftand- 
ing, and refolved, inftead of rcjeSing all eftablifhed 
opinions which I could not prove, to tolerate though 
not adopt all which I could not confute. I for* 
bore to heat my imagination with needlefs contro- 
verfies, to difcufs qucfllons confeflSwlly uncertain, 
and refrained fteadily from gratifying my vanity by 
the fupport of-falfehood* 
. ..... 2y 
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By this method I am at length recovered from 
my argumental delirium, and find myfelf in the ftat^ 
of one awakened from the confufion and tumult 
of a feverifli dream. I rejoice in .the new poflcflion 
of evidence and reality, and ftep on from truth ta- 
truth with confidence and quiet. 

Jam^ Sir J t^c. 

PERTINAX. 

Numb. 96. Saturday, February 16, 175 1. 



fluoijl Platonii mufd perfindt * 

S^uod quifqu* dtfcit, iwmumor retvrdaturt BotTiUf». 

Trvth in plato;ilc omamentf bedeck* d» 
Inforc'd wc love^ unheeding recollect. 

IT is reported of the Ptrfiam^ by an ancient 
writer^ that the fum of their education confin- 
ed in teacmng youth to ride^ to~Jhoot with the bow^, 
md to fpeak truth. 

The b<m and the hor(*e were eafily mwered, buf 
it would have been happy if we had been informed' 
by what arts veracity was cultivated, and by what 
prefervatives a Firfian mind wa» feciired againft the^ 
temptations to faliehood., . ^ ^ 

THBRE.s(re,.Jiiid^«d^ ;a ^k^^mt corruption of' 
mankind, t^^^y' lv^jfis^p^^fiMp>^^^ ; th^ 

need of palliating our own faults, and the conveni* 
ence or*impofingoA:theigiiofanice or credulity of 
QthersV fi>. frequently occur & for many immediate evils 
are to be avoided, and fo? many prefent gratifica- 
tions obtained by craft and deluiion, that very few 
•f thofti whaarc^niicb ematigbd ui}ifei iiaYC fpi^ 
; Ls xiXt. 
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rit and conftancy fufficient to fuppoit them ki the 
ileady pradice of open veracity. 

Is order that all men may be taught to fpeak 
truth, it is neceflfar^ that all likewife fliould learn to 
hear it ; for no fpecies of f&lfehood is more frequent 
than flattery, to which the coward is betrayed hy 
fear, the dependent by intereft, and the friend by 
tendernefs : Thofe who are neither fervile nor timo- 
rous, are yet dcfiroas to beftow pleafure ; and while 
uniuft demands of praife continue to be made, there 
will always be fome whom hope^ fear or Idndneb 
will difpofe to pay them. 

The guilt of falfehood is very widely extended, 
and many whom their confcience can fcarcely charge 
with ftooping to a l^e, have vitiated the morals of 
others by their vanity, and patronized the vice 
which they believe themfeives to abhor. 

Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its own 
'akc J it is generally unpleafmg becaufe contrary to 
our wifhes and oppofite to our pradice ; and as our 
attention naturally follows our intereft, we heaf 
unwillingly what we are afraid to know, and foon 
forget w^t we have no inclination to imprefs upon 
our memories.' ^' 

For this reafon many arts of inftruftion have been 
invented, by which the reluSance againft Truth 
may be overcome j and as phyfick is given to chil- 
dren in confeAions, precepts nave been hidden un- 
der a thoufand appearfitieei^ that mankind may be 
bribed by p)eafure t6 efijttpe definf£tioft» 

Whilf the world was yet in its infaney,TRUTH 
came among mortals from above, and Falsehood 
from brlow. Truth vwis the daughter of Jupi- 
ter and Wisdom ; Falsehood was the progeny 
cf Folly impregtiated by the wind* They ad-* 
. - vanced 
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vanced with equal confidence to feize the dominion 
of the new creation, and as their enmity and theic 
force were well known to the celeftials, all the eyes 
^ heaven were turned upon the conteft. 

Truth Teemed confcious of fuperlor power and 
jufter claim, and therefore came on towering and 
majeftick, unai&fted and alone;. Reason indeed 
always attended her, but appeared her follower^ 
rather than companion. Her march was flow and 
ftately, but her motion was perpetually progreffive, 
and when once fhe had grounded her toot, neither 
gods nor men.could force hec to.retire. 

Falshood always endeavoured to copy the mien 
and attitudes of Truth, and was very fuccefsful 
in the arts of mimickry. She was furroundcd, ani- 
mated, and fupported by innumerable legions of 
appetites and paffions, but, like other feeble com- 
manders,.was obliged often to receive law from her 
allies. Her motions were fudden, irrceular, and 
violent ; for Ihe had no fteadinefs nor conftancy. She 
often gained conquefts by hafty incurfions, which 
fhe never hoped to keep by her own ft>ength, but 
maintained by the help of the pafljons, whom (he 
generally found refolutc and faithful. 

It fbmetimes happened that the antagonifts met 
in full oppofition. In thefe encounters, False -^ 
HOOD always inveftcd her head with clouds,, and 
commanded Fraud to place ambufhes about her. 
In her left hand (he bore the (hield of ImpudencEj^ 
and the quiver of Sophistry rattled on her (boul- 
der. All the paffions attended at her call 'y Vai^it Y 
clapped her wings before, and Qbs tin a CY fup- 
ported her behind. Thus guarded and affiled, (he 
(bmetimes advanced againlt Truth,, and' fome- 
times waited the attack j but always endeavoured 
to (kirmilh at a diftance, perpetually (hifted hef: 
ground and let fly her arrowy in different diredions ^ 
L.6 fo«. 
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for (he certainly found that her ftrength failed, 
whenever the eye of Truth darted full upon her. 

Trutw had the awful afpcd though not ihe 
thunder of her father, and when the long continu- 
ance of the conteft brought them near to one ano- 
ther. Falsehood let the arms of Sophistry fall 
from her grafp, and, holding up the fhield of Im- 
pudence with both her hands, (heltered herfelf 
amongft the pai&ons. 

Truth, though ihe was often wounded, always 
recovered in a (hort time ; but it was common for 
the flighteft hurt, received by Falsehood, to fpread 
its malignity to the neighbouring parts, and to burflr 
open again when it feemed to have been cured. 

- Falsehood, in a (hort time, found by experi- 
ence that her fuperiority confifted only in the cele- 
rity of her courfe, and the changes of her pofture. 
She therefore ordered Suspicion to beat the ground 
before her, and avoided with great care to crofs the 
way of Truth, who, as (he never varied her point, 
but moved conftantly upon the fame line waseafily 
cfcaped by the oblique and defultory movements, 
the quick retreats and a6tive doubles which False- 
hood always pra<3ired, when the enemy began to 
raife terror oy her approach. 

By this procedure Falsehood every hour en- 
croached upon the world,^and extended her empire 
through all climes and regions. Wherever (he car- 
Tied her vi^Slories fhe left the Passions in full autho- 
rity behind her ; who were fo well pleafed with 
command, that they held out with great obftinacy 
when Truth came to feize their pofts, and never 
failed to retard her pro^refs though they could not 
ilways flop it : They yielded at laft with great re- 
*u<aance, frequent rallies, and fuUen fubmiflion ; and 

always 
2 
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always inclined to revolt when Trvth ceafed t^ 
awe them by her immfidlate prrfKnce. 

Truth, who, when fhe firft defcended from the 
heavenly palaces, exi^efted to have been received 
by univerfal acclamation, cheriflied with kindneifs^. 
heard with obedience, and invited to fpread her in- 
fluence from, province to province, now found, that 
where-cver fte came, flie muft force her paflage. 
Every intelleft was precluded by Prejudice, and. 
every heart preoccupied by Passion. She indeed 
advanced, but fhe advanced flowly ; and often loft 
the conq^ucfts- which fhe left behind her, by fudden 
ififurredtions of the appetites, that fhook off their 
aJleg^iance, and ranged themfelves again under the 
banne£ of her enemyu 

TkUTH, however, did not grow weaker by the 
ftruggle, for her vigour was unconquerabfe ; yet fhe 
was provoked to fee herfelf thus baflJed and impeded 
by an' enemy,. whom fhe looked on with contempt^, 
and who had no advantage but fuch as fhe owed to 
inconftancy, weaknefs, and artifice. She there- 
fore, in the anger of difappointment, called upon 
her father Jupiter to re-eflablifh her in the flcies. 
and leave mankind to the diforder and mifery which. 
they deferved by fubmitting \vdllingly to thie ufur- 
pation of Falsehood. 

JuMter compaifibnated the world too much ta 
grant her requeft, yet was willing to eafc her labours 
and mitigate her vexation. He commanded her to 
confult the mufes by what methods fhe might ob- 
tain an eafier reception, and reign without the toil 
of incefTant war.' It was then difcovered, that fhe 
obftrufted her own progrefs 6y the feverity of her 
afpe6t, and the folemnity of her dicEtates ; and that 
men would never willingly admit her, till they ceafed 
to fear her, fince by giving themfelves up to False- 
HOOD they fieldom made any facrifice of their eafe of 

pleafure^ 
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|>leafare» beeaufe flie took the Ihape that was moil 
engaging, and almiays fuffered herTelf to be dreffdi 
and painted by Desire. The mufes wove in the 
Joom of Pallas J a loofe and changeable robe, like 
that in which Falsehood. captivated her admirers i 
with this they invefted Truth, and named her 
Fiction. She now went out again, to conquer 
with more fuccefs ; for when (he demanded entrance 
of the Passions, they oftenmiftook her forJf alse- 
HOOD, and delivered up their charge : but when 
(he had once taken pofleffion,.fhe was foon difrobei 
by Reason, and (hone out, in her original form> 
with native effulgence and reiiftlefs dignity. 

)B()oC3B()BOQ()e()e09()eC)e()e()90e()saeOe()ej»^ 

Numb. 97. Tuesday, February 19^ i75i'« 

^/y' TitCMwda culp^ ficuld mifdioi 

v^ - Primum itiquhaver*^ & genutf & domotf 

Hoc f'Mtt dtrhi ta clades 

In Pdtriam Rofulumque fiuxit^ Hon ace, 

Bruitful of crimes, this age firft Aain'd 

Their Ifaplefs offlprihg, and profan'd" 

The nuptial bed ; from whence the woes. 

Which vtrious aad iMinumber'd rofe 

From this pollated fotintain head^ 

0*er Kom and o^er the^nations fpread* Fit A'Nch. 

THE reader is indebted for this day*s entertain- 
ment to an author from whom the age has 
received greater favours, who has enlarged the. 
kuQwledge of human nature, and taught the paf- 
fions to move at the command of virtue. 

To iU. RAMBLER. 

WHEN the Spectator wasfirftpubliflied in^ 
fingle"'papers, it gave me fo much pleafure, 
that'k is one of the favourite amufemcnts of my age 
to recoiled it) and whe^ IrefiedLon the foibks o( 
4 ' thofe 
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tkofc times, as deCcribed in that ufeful work, and 
compare them with the vices now reigning aunong' 
us, I cannot but wi(h that you would oftener take 
cognizance of the manners of the better half of the 
kiMian fpecies, that if your nrecepts and obfervat 
tipns be carried down to pouerity, the SpECTAf 
TORS may (hew to the riiuig generation, what wcrr 
the fafhionable follies of their grandmothers, the 
Rambler of their mothers, and that from both 
they may draw inftru£lion and. warning. 

When I read thofe Spectators v^hicb took 
notice of the mifbehaviour of young women at 
church, by which they vainly hope to attract ad- 
mirers, I ufed to pronounce fuch forward young 
women Seekers, in order to cliltinguilh them by 
a mark of infamy from thofe who had patience and 
decency to llay till they were fought. 

But I have lived to fee fuch achange in the man- 
ners of women, that I would now be willing to 
compound with them for that name, although I 
then thought it. diferaceful enough, if they would 
dcfcrve no worfe ; hnce now they are too generally 
given up to negligence of domcftick bunnefs, to 
idle amufements, and to wicked rackets, without 
any fettled view at all but of fquandering time. 



^ 



In the time of the Spectator, excepting fome- 
times an appearance in the ring, fonietimes at a 
ood and chofen play, fometimes on a vifit at the 
loufe of a grave relation, the young ladies, con-- 
tented themfelves to be found employed in domq^ 
fticic duties ; for then routs, drums, balls, aiTemblies, 
and fuch like markets for women, were not known. 

Modesty and diffidence, gentlenefs and meek- 

nd's, were looked upon as the appropriate virtues 

and charaderiflick graces of the fex* And if ai 

a foi> 
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forward fpirit pufhcd itfdf into notice, it was ex«» 
pofed in print as it^de&ryod. •: 

Thb churches were almoft the onljr places where 
fi ngle women were to be ieen by. ftraigers. t/Ltn. 
went thither expedihg to fi^e tbem, and perhaps 
too much for that only purpofe. 

• But fome good often lefulted^ however impro- 
per was their motive. Both fexes.were in the way 
of their dutyr. The man muft be abandoned in- 
deed, wholo¥e& not goodnefs in another ; nor were 
the young fellows of that age fo wholly Idl to a 
frnfe of right, as pride and conceit has iince made 
them aiFeS to be. When therefore they faw a fair* 
one, whofe decent behaviour and chearful piety 
(hewed her earneft in her firft duties, they had the 
lefs doubt, judging politically only, that ihe would 
have a confcientious regard to her fecond. 

With what ardor, have I feen watched for, the 
rifmg of a kneeling beauty ? and what additional, 
charms has devotion. given to her recommunicated 
features i 

The men were often, the better for what they 
heard. Eyen a 5ji// was once found prophefying 
among the prophets whom he had fet out to deftroy. 
To a man thus put into good humour by a pleafing 
objedt, religion itfelf looked more amiably. The 
MEN s-BEKERS of the Spectator's time loved 
the holy place for the obje£l's fake, and loved the 
objciSl for her fuitable behaviour in it. 

Reverence mingled with their love, and they 
thought that a ypung lady of fuch good principles^ 
muft be addrefled only by the man who at leaft 
made a (hew of good principles, whether his heart 
was yet quite right or not,. 

Nor 
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Nor did the young lady's behaviour,. at any time 
of the t-rvicf, lefien this reverence. Her eyes wer« 
her own, her ears the preacher's. Women are al- 
ways moft obferved when they feem thcmfelycs 
Icaft to obfcrve, or to lay out for obfervation. The 
eye of a refpeilfiil lover loves tather to receive con- 
fidence from the withdrawn eye of the fAir-onei^ 
than to find itfclf obliged to retreat* 

When a young gentleman's afFeSion was thus 
laudably engaged, he purfued its natural di(5tates ; 
keeping then was a rare, at lead a fecret and fcanr 
dalous vice, and a wife was the fummit of his wifhr 
cs. Rejedion was now dreaded^ and pre«engage» 
ment apprehended. A woman whom he loved^ he 
was ready to think muft be admired by all the worlds 
His fears, bis uncertainties, increa£ed hi&l(^ve. 

Every enquiry he made into the lady's dome* 
ftick excellence, which, when a wife is to be chd*- 
fen, will furely not be negle£ieds confirmed him ift 
his choice. He opens his heart to a common fcicndt 
and honeflly difcovers the ftatb of his fortune.. His 
friend applies to thoie of the young lady, whofe 
parents, if they approve his pro{K>fals, diiclofe them 
to their daughter^ 

She perhaps » net an abfi^lute ftranger to the 

f)afl[ion of the young gentleman^ His oyes^^faif a& 
iduities, his conftant attendance at a church, whi- 
ther, till of late, he ufed feidom to come^ and a. 
thoufand little obfervances that he paid her, had 
very probably firft forced her to regard> and thca 
inclined her to favour him. 

That a young lady (boutd betiQ lotvEe, asid the 
love of the young gentleman undeclared, is an he- 
terodoxy which prudence, and e^^eii pblky, mihftnot' 
allow. But thus applied tOj, (be U all refignation ta» 

befr 
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her parents. Charming reiignation, which inclka* 
'tion oppofes not. 

Her relatione applaud her for her duty; friends 
fneet; points are adjufted; delightful perturbations^ 
and hopes, and a few lover's fears, fill up the tedi- 
ous fpace, till an interview is granted ; for the young 
lady bad not made herfelf cheap at publick places. 

The time of interview arrives. She4s modeftly 
referved; he is not confident. He declares his pai^ 
fion ; the confcioufnefs of her own worth, and his 
application to her parents, take from her any doubt 
f>f his. fincqrity ; and fhe owns herfelf obliged to 
Mm for his ^[ood opinion. The enquiries of her 
friends into his charader, have taught her that his 
good opinion deferves to be valued. 

She tacitly allows of his future vifits ; he renews 
them ; the regard of each for the c^her is confirm** 
ed ; and when he prefTes for the favour of her hand» 
ht receives a declaration of an entire acquiefcence 
with her duty, and a modeft aqknowledgment of 
efteem for him* 

He applies to her parents therefore for a near 
day ; and thinks himfelf under obligation to them 
for the chearful and afFeAionate manner with which 
they receive his agreeable application^ 

With this, profped of future happinefa, the 
marriage is celebrated, Gratulations pour in from 
«very quarter. Parents and relations on both fides, 
brought acquainted in the courfe of the courtfhip, 
can receive the happy couple with countenances il- 
lumined, and joyful neart3.. 

The brothers, the fillers, the fVlends of one fa- 
mily,, are the brotber^i the ufters^ the friends of the 

. •tbei* 
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other. Their two families thus made one, are the 
world to the young couple. 

^ Their home is the place of their principle de- 
light, nor do they ever occafionally quit it but they 
find the pleafure of returning to it augmented in 
proportion to the time of their abfence from it. 

Oh, Mr. Rambler ! forgive the talkativencfs of 
an old man ! When I courted and married my Z#r//- 
r//7, then a blooming beauty, every thing pafied juft 
fo ! But how is the cafe now ? The ladies, maidens^ 
wives and widows, are engroiTed by places of open 
rcfort and general entertainment,, .wnich fill every 
i]uarter of the metropolis, and being conftantly fre-^ 
qiientcd, make home irjcfome. Breakfafting-plat-* 
CCS, dining-places ; routs, drums, concerts, balls* 
plays, operas, mafquerades for the evening, and 
even for all night, and lately, piiblick fales of th« 
goods of broken houfekeepers, which the general 
difTolutenefs of manners has contributed /to make 
jvery frequent, come in as another feafonable rtUtf 
to thefe modern time-killers. 

In the fummer there arc in every country-tow* 
aflemblies; Tunbridge^ Batb^ CheltMham^ Surbof 
rough ! What expence of drefs and equipage is re- 
quired to qualify the frequenters for lucK emulous 
appearance? 

I- • , ; • 

By the natural infeAion bf example^ the loweil 
people have places of fix-penny rcfort, and gamingt 
tables for pence. Thus Servants are now induced t^ 
fraud and diflionefty, to fapport extravagance, and 
fupply their lofTes. ; 

As to the ladies who frequettt thofe publkk pit? 
ces, they are not aihamed to (hew their faces where- 
cver-men dare go,: nor bluAi: to try who ihall fbro 
aioft impudemltCt Ot.wbo fluli laugh loudeflon th^ 
piublick walks. Thi^ 
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The men who would make eood hu(bands, if 
they viiit thofc places, are frighted at wedlock, and 
rcfoh'e to li\e ungle, except they are bought ata^ 
very high price. They can be fped^ators of all that 
paflcs, and, if they pleafe, more than fpedators, 
at the expence of others. The eompanloa of an 
evening, and the companion for life, require very 
different qualifications. 

Two thoufand pounds in the laft age^ with a do* 
tneftick wife, would go farther than ten thouiand in 
diis. Yet fettlements are expefbed, that often, ta 
a mercantile man efpecially, iink a fortune into uie*^ 
lefTnefsV' and pin*nKmey is ftipulated for, which 
makes a wife independent, and deflroys love, by 
putting it oat oF a maa's power to lay any obliga* 
tion upon her, that might engaee gratitude, and 
kindle afFe£lion. When to all thisuie card-tables are 
mdded, how can a prudent man think of marrying ^ 

And wheri the worthy men know not where to 
find 'wives, mufl not the fex be left to the foplings^ 
the coxcombs, the libertines of the age, whom they 
help to make fuch ? And need even thefe wretches, 
ftiarry to enjoy the converfation of tbofe who ren- 
der thieir. company Co cheap ? 4 

And what, after all, i^. the benci^t which the gay 
coquet obtains by her flutters I As (he is approachr 
able by every man without requiring, I will not fay 
intenfe 6r adoration, but evctnidommoncomplai- 
fiuice, every fop treats her as upon the level, looks 
lipon her light airs as invitations, and is on the 
%Fatch to take the advantage -..'(he has companions 
indeed, but no lovers ; for love-is refpedful, and 
timorous j and where among all her followers will 
fteiindahuftaridfr'.: • : ^z 

•^ Set^ ddar Sir^ before the youthful, the «y, the 

jbconlidenite, the contempt as well as the danger to 

'*• whi^h. 
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nrhich they are expofed. At one time or other, 
women, not utterly thoughtlefs, will be convinced 
of the juftice of your cenfure, and the charity of 
your inftruiSion. 

But fbould your expoftulations and reproofs havtt 
tio effc& upon thofe who are far gone in iaOiionable 
folly, they may be retailed from their mouths to 
their nieces, (marriage will not often have intitled 
tliefe to daughters) when they, the meteors of a 
day, find thenifelves elbowed efFthe ilage of vanity 
^f othfer Autt^i^ers ; fbr the moft admired woomo 
-cannot have many Tunbridgi^ many B«nk feaibnf 
to blaze in ; iince even fine faces, often feen, art 
lefs regarded than new foces, the proper puni^« 
ment of (howy girk^ for renioeiJAg themfelves fo 
impolitickly cneap. 

J OfHy 8 IRf 

TourJincereaAmrer^ &cl 
Numb. 98. Saturday, February 23, 1751, 

S^ nee Sarmentt^i inrfuat 
Caefaris ad mgnfas^ nee vilis Gabba tulifett Jvv« 

Which not $armentm brooked at Oefar^t botrdf 
Nor grovMing i3Ma from kis baaghty ford. 

SLPKIIftTOIffi 

To the Author of the RAMBLER. 

Mr. Rambler, 

YOU have often endeavoured to imprefs upon 
your readers an obfervation of more truth thaa 
novelty, that life paiTes, for the moft part, in pet<* 
ty tranfadions ; that our hours glide away in tri- 
fling amufements and flight gratifications ; and that 
there very feldom emerges any occafion that can 
call forth great virtue or great abilities. 

Ir 
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It very commonly happens that fpeculation has 
no influence on condu<^. Juft conduftons, and 
co|;ent arguments, formed by laborious ftudy, and 
dihgent enquiry, are often repofited in the trea- 
funes of memory, as gold in the mifer's cheft, ufe- 
lefs alike to others and himfelf. As fome are not 
richer for the extent of their pofleffions, others are 
not wifer for the multitude ot their ideas. 

You have truly defcribed the ftate of human be-* 
ings, but it may be doubted whether you have ac- 
commodated your precepts to yoiu* defcription; 
whether you have not generally coniidered your 
readers as influenced by the tragick paffions, and 
fufceptible of pain or pleafure only from powerful 
agents, and from great events. 

To an author' wb6 writes not for the improve- 
ment of a fingle art, or the eftablifhment of a con- 
troverted doarine, but equally intends the advan- 
tage, and equall)' courts the perufal of all the clafles 
of mankind, nothing can juftly feem unworthy of 
regard, by which the pleafure of converfation may 
be increafed, and the daily fatisfa£lions of familiar 
life fecured from interruption and difguft. 

For this reafon you would not have injured your 
reputation, if you had fometimes defcended tojthe 
mmuter duties of (bcial beings, and enforced the 
obfervance of thofe little civilities arid ceremonious 
delicacies, which, inconfiderable as they may ap- 
pear to the man of fcience, and diflicult as they.may 
prove to be detailed with dignity, yet contribute 
to the regulation of the world, by facilitating the 
intercourfe between one man and another, and of 
which the French have fufficiently teftificd their 
efteem by terming the knowledge and practice of 
them S^avoir vivre^ the art of living. 

Po. 
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Politeness is one of thofe advantages which 
we never eftimate rightly but by the inconvenience 
of its lofs. Its influence upon die manners is con- 
ftant and uniform, fo that, like an equal motion^ 
it cfcapes perception. The circumftances of every 
a£tion are fo adjufted to each other, that we do not 
fee where any error could have been committed, 
and rather acquiefce in its propriety, than admire 
its exa&nefs. 

But as ficknefs fhews us the value of eafe^ a 
little fomiliarity with thofe who were never taught 
to endeavour the gratification of others, but regu- 
late their behaviour merely by their own will, will 
foon evince the neceflity of eftablifhed modes and 
formalities to the happinefs and quiet of commoa 
life. 

Wisdom and virtue are by no means fufEcient 
without the fupplemental laws of good-breeding tQ 
iecure freedom from degeneratine to rudenefs, or 
felf-eileem from f^relling into infolence; a thoufand 
incivilities may be committed, and a thoufand of- 
fices neglefted, without any remorfe of confcience^ 
or reproach from reafon. 

The true efFedl of genuine politenefs feems to be 
rather eafe than pleafure. The power of delighting 
muft be conferred by nature, and cannot be deliver- 
ed by precept, or obtained by imitation ; but though 
it be the privilege of a very fmall number to ravim 
and to charm, every man may hope by rules and 
caution not to give pain, and may, therefore, by 
the help of good-breeding, enjoy the kindnefs of 
mankind, though he (hould have no claim to high- 
er diftindions. 

The univerfal axiom in which all complaifanqe 
is included, and from which flow all the formalities 
which cuftom has eftabliihed in civilifed nations, is. 

That 
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That no man Jh$uldgive any prefennce to Umfelf. A 
rule To comprehcnnve and certain, that, perhaps 
it 18 not eafy for the mind to image an inciviUtyi 
without fuppoTrng it to be broken. 

There are, indeed, in everyplace fome parti- 
cular modes of the ceremonial part of jgood-breedii^) 
which, being arbitrary and accidental, can be learn- 
ed only by habitude and converfation ; fuch arc die 
forms of falutation, the different gradations of re- 
Irerence, and all the adjuftments of place and pre- 
cedence. Thefe, however, may be often violated 
without offence, if it be fufficiently evident, that 
neither malice nor pride contributed'to the failure^ 
but will not atone, however rigidly obferved, for 
the tttnu)urof infolence, or petulance of contempt, 

I HAVE, indeed, not found among any part of 
mankind, lefs real and rational compTaifancc, than 
mmong thofe who have paifed their time in paying 
and receiving vifits, in frequenting publick enter- 
tainments, in ftudving the exad meafures of cere- 
mony, and in watching all the variations of faihioa- 
•ble counefy. 

They know, indeed, at what hour they may 
l>eat the door of an acquaintance, how many fieps 
they muft attend him towards the gate, and what 
interval (hould pals before his viiit is returned ; but 
feldom extend their care beyond the exterior and 
uneflential parts of civility, nor refufe their own 
vanity any gratification, however expeniive to the 
quiet of another. 

TRTPHBRUS is a man remarkable for fpleo- 
dour and expence ; a man, that having been ori- 
ginally placed by his fortune and rank in the firft 
clafs of the community, has acquired that air of 
dignity, and that readinefs in the exchange of com- 
plimen^whiA courtSy bal l s , apd lcFccs,emy ootfifer. 

"But 
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But Trypherus^ without any fettled purpofcs of 
•nvdignity, partly by his ignorance of human nature, 
and partly by the habit of contemplating with great 
fatisfafiion his own grandeur and riches, is hourly 
CMTiflg'tUfeuft to thole whom chance or expedation 
rubjeS to his vanity. 

To a man whofe fortune confines him to a fmall . 
boufe, he declaims upon the pleafure of fpacious 
s^>anroent8, and the convenience of changing hi§ 
lodging-room in different parts of the year ; tells 
him, that.be hates confinement; and concludes, that 
if his chamber was lefs, he (hould never wake with- 
out thinking of a prifon. 

To Eucretas^ a man of birth ecjual to himfelf, but 
of much lefs eftate, he fliewed his fervices of plate, 
and remarked thatfuch things were, indeed, nothing 
better than coftly trifles, but that no man mult 
pretend to the rank of a gentleman without them ; 
and that for his part, if his eftate was fmallcr, he 
{hould not think of enjoying but encreafing it, and 
would enquire out a trade for his eldeft fon. 

He has, in imitation of fome more acute obfer- 
ver than himfelf, colle<3ed a great many fhifts and 
artifices by which poverty is concealed ; and among 
the ladies of fmall fortune, never fails to talk of 
frippery and flight filks, and the convenience of a 
general mourning. 

I H AViE been infulted a thoufand times v/ith a ca- 
talogue of his piftures, his jewels, and his rarities, 
which, though he knows the'humble ncatnefs of my 
habitaticui, he fe]dom fails to conclude by a declara- 
tion, that wherever he fees a houfe meanly furnifhed, 
he defpifes the owner's tafte, or pities his poverty. 

This, Mr. Rambler^ is the pr aft ice of Trypherusj 
by which he .b rbecome the t^jyor of all who are 
Vol, 11, . M VS.^ 
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leis wealthy than himfelf, and has raifed innumera* 
ble enemies without rivalry, and without msJcvQi^ 
lence. 

Yet tlioujih all are not equaHy culpable wick 
Trypherus^ it is fcarcely poflible to find any man ¥^ 
docs not frequently, like him, indulge his own pride 
by forcing others into a comparifon with himfelf, 
when he knows the advantage is on bts'fide, without 
confidering that unneceflarily to obtrude -unpleafing 
ideas, is a fpecies of oppreffion ; and chat it is little 
more criminal to deprive another of fome real ad- 
vantage, than to interrupt that forgetfulnefs of its 
abfence which is the next-happinels<to aAualpof- 
fcflion. 

I am^ &c. 

EUTROPItJS. 

Numb. 99. Tuesday, Tebruary 26, 175,1. 

Scilicet ifigeniis al'fua eft eoncordia junffiSf 

Etfervat ftudii feeder a quifque fui, 
Rufticus agricoianif miles fera bella gerentem^ 

ReSiorem duhi^ navita puff's mnat, (O^l^* 

Congenial paflions fouls together birnd. 

And ev*ry calling mingles with its kind; 

Soldier unites with foldier, fwain with fwaii^^ 

1 be mariner with him that/rovea the culo. iF. L»«rrs* 

IT has been ordained by providence, for the con- 
fervation of order in the immehfe variety of na- 
ture, and for the regular propagation of the fevcral 
claffes of life with which the elements are peopled, 
that every creature (hould be drawn by fome fecret 
attraftion to thofe of his own kind; and that not 
only the gentle and domeftick animals which natu- 

' rally 
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rally uniteinto companies, or cohabit by pairs, fliould 
continue faithful to their fpecies ; but even thofe ra- 
venous and ferocious favages which Arijlotle obferves 
never to be gregarious, (hould range mountains and 
defartd in fearch of one another, rather than pollute 
tbe world with a monftrous birth. 

As the perpetuity and diftincSion of the lower 
trtbes of the creation require that they fliould be de- 
termined to proper mates by fome uniform motive 
of choice, or fome cogent principle of inftinft ; it is 
nccefTary likewife, that man, whofe wider capacity- 
demands more gratifications, and who feels in him- 
felf innumerable wants, which a Hfc of folitude can- 
not fupply, and innumerable powers to which it can- 
not give employment, fhould be led to fiiitable com- 
panions by particular influence ; and among many 
Deingsof the fame nature with himfelf, he may fe- 
IciSl fome for intimacy and tendernefs, and improve 
the condition of hisexiftence, by fuperadding friend- 
£hip to humanity, and the love of individuals to that 
of the fpecies. 

Other animals are fo formed, that they feem to 
, contribute very little to the happinefs of each other, 
and know neither joy, nor grief, nor love, nor ha- 
tred, but as they are urged by fome defire immedi- 
ately fubfervient either to the fupport of their own 
lives, or to the continuation of their race j they 
therefore feldom appear to regard any of the minu- 
ter discriminations which diftinguifh creatures of the 
fame kind from one another. 

•But if man were to feel no incentives to kindnefs, 
more than his general tendency to congenial nature, 
Babylon or London^ with all their multitudes, would 
have to him the defolation of a wildernefs 5 his 
afFeftions, not compreffed into a narrower com- 
paJTs, would vanifh like elemental fire, in boundlefs 
evapor4tion \ he would 4angui{h in perpetual infen- 
M 2 fibilitx^ 
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fibility, and thoi^ he might, perhaps, in the firft 
vi^ur of youth, amuie himfelf witn the findBi en* 
joyments of life, yet, when curiofity fliould cafe, 
and alacnt]^ fubfiJe, he would abandon himfclf to 
the fl«jftuatioDs of chance, without expffliM he^ 
againft any calamity, or feeling any wifli (or the 
iuppinefs of others. 

To love all men is our d uty, (b far as it includes a 
Ijeneral habit of benevolence, and readiness of ooca« 
vonal kindnefs ; but to love all equally is impofible; 
at leaft impoffiUe without the extiiteion of thofe 
paffions which now produce all our pains and all our 
pleaAires ; without the difufe, if not the abolition of 
ibme of our faculties, and the fuppreffion of all our 
hopes and fears in apathy and indtSerence. 

The n^ceffities of our condition require a thou- 
land offices of tendernefi, which mere regard for 
the fpecies will never diAate. Every man has fre- 

Suent grievances which only the folicitude of friend- 
lip will difcover and remedy, and which would re- 
main for ever unheeded in the mighty heap of hu- 
man calamity, were it only furveyed by the eye of 
general benevolence equally attentive to every mi- 
Icry. 

The great community of mankind is, therefore, 
necefiarily broken into fmaller independent fodeties i 
Chefe form di{lin£l intereds, which are too frequent- 
ly oppofed to each other, and which they who have 
entered into the league of particular governments 
falfely think it virtue to promote, however deftruc- 
tive to the happinefs of the reft of the world. 

Such unions are again feparated into fubordinatc 
clafles and combinations, and fecial life is perpe- 
tually branched out into minuter fubdivifions, till it 
terminates in the laft ramifications of private friend- 
ibip. 

That 
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That fncndfliip may at once be fond and lad- 
ing, it has been already obferved in thefe papers^ 
that a conformity of inclinations is neccflary. No 
man can have much kindnefs for him by whom he 
does not believe himfelf efteemed, and nothing fo 
evidently proves efteem as imitation. 

That benevolence is always ftrongeft which arifes 
from participation of the fame pleafures, fincc we 
are naturally moft willing to revive in our minds the 
memory of perfons, with whom the idea of enjoy* 
ment is conneded. 

It is commonly, therefore, to little purpofe, tha^ 
any one endeavours to ingratiate himfelf with fuch 
as he cannot accompany in their amufcmcnts and 
diverfions^ Men have been known to rife to favour 
and to fortune, only by being fkilful in the fports 
with which their patron happened to be delight- 
ed, by concurring with his tafte for fome par- 
ticular, fpecies of curiofities, by rclifliing the lame 
wine, or applauding the fame cookery. 

EvBN thofe whom wifdom or virtue have placed 
above regard to Aich petty recommendations, muft 
ncverthelefs be gained by fimilitude of marmers- 
The higheft and noblcft enjoyment of familiar life^ 
tii9 communication of knowledge and reciprocation 
of fentiments, muft always preTuppofe a difpoittion 
to the fame inquiry, and delight in the fame difco* 
verics. 

With what fatisfaftion could the politician hj 
his fchemes for the reformation of laws, or his com-* 
parifons of different forms of government, before 
the chemift, who has never accuftomed his tnoughts 
to any other objeft than fait and fulphur ; or how 
could the aftronomer, in explaining hif calculations 
and cpniedures, endure the cold nefs of a gramma <• 
rian, who, would lofc fight of Jiipiter and all his 
M. 3 XauU\<w 
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faulHuSy for a happy etymology of an obfcure word, 
or a*better explication of a controverted line. 

Every man loves merit of the fame kind. Wicfc 
hii* own, when it is not likely to hinder his advance- 
ment or his reputation ; for he not only beft under- 
flands the worth of thofe qualities which he labours 
to cultivate, or the ufcfulnefs of the art which he 
practifes v/iih fuccefs, but always feels a rcfledled 
p'ealure fioin the praifes, which, though given to 
another, belong equally to himfelf. 

There is indeed no need of refearch and refine- 
ment to dIfc('Ver that men muft generally felecJ 
their companions, from their own ftate of life, fmcc 
there are not many minds furni(hed for great varie- 
ty of converfation, or adapted to multiplicity of in- 
telledlual entertainments* 

The failor, the academick, the lawyer, the me- 
chanick, and the courtier, have all a caft of talk 
peculiar to their own fraternity, have fixed their at- 
tention upon the fame events, have been engaged in 
affairs of the fame fort, and make ufe of allufions 
and illuftrations which themfelves only can under- 
ftand. 

To be infeiledwith the jargon of a particular 
profeflion, and to know only the language of a 
Sngle rank of mortals, is indeed fufficiently defpica- 
ble. But as limits muft be always fet to the excur- 
Cons of the human mind, there will be fome ftudy 
which every man more zealoufly profecutes, fome 
darling fubje£l on which he is principally pleafed to 
convcrfe j and he that can moft inform or beft un- 
derftand him, will certainly be welcomed with par- 
ticular regard. 

Such partiality is not wholly to be avoided, nor 
is it culpable, unlefc fuflfer^d fo tar to predominate asr 

tA 
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to produce averfion from every other kind of excel- 
lence, and to fhade the luftre of diffimilar virtue^ 
Je!bof^, therefore, whom the lot of life has conjoin- 
ed^ fliould endeavour conftantly toapproach towards 
Ac inclination of each other, invigorate every mo- 
tion of concurrent defire, and fan every fpark of 
kindred curiofity. 

It has been juftly obferved, that difcord generally 
operates in little things ; it is inflamed to its utmoft 
vehemence by contrariety of tafte, oftener than of 
principles; and might therefore commonly be avoid- 
ed by innocent conformity, which,, if it was not ^t 
firft the motive, ought always to be the confequence 
of indiflbluble union. 

NuMH. loor S AT UKD AY J Anarch 2y 1751. 

Otme vafer vitiom ridenti Flaccus arnica (^ ^ 

Tangit, et admijfus circum pracordia ludit% Pi R 8 1 u I • 

Horace, with fly infinuating grace, 
- LaughM at his friend, and look'd him in the f^ce \ 
Would raife a blu(h where fecret vice he found. 
And tickle while he gently probM the wound. * 

With fecming innocence the crowd beguilM ; 
Bat made the defperate paiTes^ when he fmil'd. 

DltTSlW# 

To /A^ RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

S very many well-difpofed perfons, by the una- 



A 



voidable neceflity of their affairs, are fo un- 
fortunate as to be totally buried in the country, 
where they labour under the moft deplorable igno- 
rance of what is tranfafting among the polite parf 
of mankind, I cannot help thinking, that, as a pub- 
lick writer, you fliould take the cafe of thefe truly 
compaffionable objeds under your confideration. 

M 4 TKt^n 
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These unhappy languifliers in obfcurity (hould 
be furnifhed with uich accounts of the employmeiui. 
of people of the world, as may engage them in 
their feveral remote comers to a laudable imitadcm s 
or, at Icaft, fo far inform and prepare them, that if 
by any joyful change of fituation they ihould be 
fuddenly tranfported into the eay fcene, they may 
not gape, and wonder, and ftare, and be utterly 



at a Jois how to behave and make a proper appear- 
ance in it. 

It is inconceivable how much the welfare of all 
the country towns in the kingdom might be prorao- 
ed, if you would ufe your charitable endeavours to 
raife in them a noble emulation of the manners and 
cuftoms of higher life. 

For this purpofe you ihould give a very clear and 
ample defcription of the whole iet of polite acquire- 
ments ', a complete hiftory of forms, fafhions, fro- 
licks, of routs, drums, hurricanes, bails, afiernfelies, 
ridottos,mafquerades, audiions, plays, operas, pup- 
pet-fhows, and bear-gardens ; of all thofe delights 
which profitably engage the attention of the moft 
fublime charafters, and by which they have brdUght 
to fuch amazing perfedion the whole art anrfmy- 
ftery of paffing day after day, week after week^and 
year after year, without the heavy afliftance of any 
one thing that formal creatures are pleafed to call 
ufeful and neceffary. 

In giving due inftruflions through what fteps to 
attain this fummit of human excellence, you may 
add fuch irrefiftible arguments in its favour, as muft 
convince numbers, who in other inftances do not 
feerii to want natural underftanding, of the unac- 
countable error of fuppofing they were ftnt into the 
world for any other purpofe but to flutter, fport,. 
and (bine. For, after all, nothing can be clearer 
than that an everlafting round or direrfion, and 

the 
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the more lively and hurrying the better, is the moft 
important end of human life. 

It is really prodigious, fo much as the world ib ^ 
improved, that there Ihould in thefedaysbeperfons 
fo Ignorant and ftupid as to think it necenaryto 
mi(per(d their time, and trouble their heads about 
any thing, elfe than purfuing the prefent fancy 3 for;- 
what elfe is worth living for ? 

It. is time enough furely to think of "confequen— 
oes when they come ; and as for the antiquated no- 
tions of duty, they are not to be met with in any. 
French novel, or any book one ever looks into,, 
but derived almoft wnolly from the writings of au-^ 
thors, who lived a vaft many ages ago, and who, 
as they were totally without any idea of thofe ac- 
comphfliments which. now charafterife people of 
'diftinftion, have been for fomc time finking apace 
into uttef contempt. It does not appear that even 
their moft zealous admirers, for fome partifans of- 
his own fort every writer vyrill have, can pretend to 
fay they were ever at one ridotto. . 

In the important-article of diverfions, the cere* 
, monial of vims, the extatick delight of unfriendly 
intimacies and unmeaning civilities, they are abfo- 
lutely filent. . Blunt truth, and downright honefty, , 
plain clothes, ftayipg at home, hard work,. few 
words, and thofe unenlivened with cenfure or double 
meaning, are what they recommend as the orna-- 
ments and pleafures of life. Little oaths, polite 
diffimulation, tea-table fcandal, delightful . indo- 
lence, the glitter of finery, the triumph of prece- 
dence,^ the enchantments of flattery, they feem to 
have had no notion of, and I caimot but laugh to -■ 
think what a figure they would have made in a 
drawing-room, and howt frighted they would have 
looked at a gaming-table. 

Ms THJk 
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3y lie aa-irii:,!. af itri liziiC »Tgrrf«, 

ljcj>tiZi cr* ELr.r.5: ciirTisr arr dec tiiiisgriiff 
prt*,*:rJ 1', t^icb ?-^"*5 bur to be -mii^ aad go&i; 
ace ---'KTjtr-:^ ir.rr.rtc:! l-tlcrw tic cc cfc g iali cc of 

^>^:s of ti^t 2r/d f^*nt, wbo kacTr hosr to I'pcsd 
thfcr -JiTi* t-y f:/ EiBi:: better p=rpc:lr. 

A«c?:o cti-r *dx:rib!c srrzrin-cnicnts, pray, 
y\x. RikrrMi^y ro not forget to cr!iigc on die Tcry 
cx:tr.f;v* btr.^nt of p'i^yinz at cards on Sundays, a 
prsicti^c of fi:ch :r.£r.::e is:*, that ire may modcft'y 
cyp^Lt to :'te it p;;viil iiniverisily in all parts of this 
kirgcom. 

To penons of faft'.on, the adranragc is obvious, 
l>tC2i:rc a< for fomc ftr^nge rcafon or other, which 
«o fine gw-fiilcmin or fine lidy has yet been sble to 
penetrate, there is neidier play, nor mafquerade, 
nor bottled conjurer, nor any other thing worth 
living for, to he had on a Sunday, if it were not 
for the charitable afTnlance of whift or bragg, the 
gcnttcl part of mankind muf^, one day in feven, 
BcccfTiril/ faffcr a total extinction of being. 

Nor arc the perfons of high rank the only gain^ 
ers hy fo falutpiry a cuftom, which extends iti good 
influence, in fomc degree, to the lower orders of 
people ; hut were it quite general, how much better 
and happier would the world be than it is even now? 

'Trs hard upon poor creatures, be they ever fo 
mean, to deny them thofe er.joyments and liberties 
which arc ccjually open for all. Yet if fervants 
were tauj^ht to ^o to church on this dav, fpend 
foine part of it in reading or receiving inftruclion 
in a family wi.y, and the reft in mere friendly con- 
Vcrfaiion^ the poor wretches would infallibly take 

it 
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it into their heads, that they were obliged to be fo- 
ber, modefl-, diligent, and faithful to their mailers 
and miftrefles. 

Now furely no one of common prudence or hu- 
manity would wifli their domefticks infefled with 
fuch^ ftrange and primitive notions, or laid under 
Aich unmerciful reftraints : All which may, in a 
great meafure, be prevented by the prevalence of 
the good-humoured falhion that I would have you 
recommend. For when the lower kind of people 
fee their betters with a truly laudable fpirit, infult- 
ing and flying in the face of thofe rude, ill bred dic- 
tators, piety and the laws, they are thereby exci- 
ted and admoniHied, as far as adlions can admonifll 
and excite, and taught that they' too have an equal 
right of fctting them at defiance in fuch inftances- 
as their particular neceflities and inclinations ma,y 
require ; and thus fs the liberty of the whole humam 
fpecies mightily improved and enlarged. 

In (hort, Mr. Rambler^ by a faithful reprefenta- 
tion of the numberlefs benefits of a modifh life^ 
you will have done your part \n promoting what 
every body fcems to confefs the true purpofe of hu* , 
man exiftence, perpetual diiSipation. 

By encouraging people to employ their whole at- 
tention on trrflfcs, and make amufement their fole 
ftudy, you will teach tiiem how to avoid many 
very uneafy reflctSlions:. 

All the fofr feelings of humanity, the fympa- 
thies of friendfliip, all natural temptatro s to, the 
care of a fah\ily, and folicitude aboUc the good or 
ill of others, with the whole traiu of domcftick anl 
focial afi^ections, which create fu. h (^a ly anxieties ■ 
and embarrafmenrs, will be happily ftiflcd and fup- 
prefl'ed in a round of perpetual delights ; and all fe- 
rious thoughts, but .particularly that of hereafiefy 
be banilhed out of the world \ a moff perplexing ap- 
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prehenfioBy but luckily a moff grouiidIe& one too, 
as it is fo very clear a cafe, that nobody ever dies. « 

I am^ &c: 

CHARIES&A. 

Numb. loi, Tvesday^ March s^ i7ju 

Mills juhet HybUa tibi vtlH/matia nafd^ 

Et tbyma Ctcrtpia Corpca pomi «//« MaiT» 

AUt ! dear Sir, you try in vain, 

Impofllbilitiet to gain \ 

No bee from Corficm*% rank juice, 

HjhLtMM honey can produce. F. Lrwift 

7i/A^ RAMBLER. 
SI R, 

HAVING by feveral years of continual ftudf 
treafured in my mind a ereat number of prin- 
ciples and ideas, and obtained by frequent exercifc 
the pow^r of applying them with propriety, and 
comoining them with readinefs, I refolved to quit 
the univeifity, where I confidered jnyfelf as a gem 
hidden in the mine, and to mingle in the croud of 
publick life. I was naturally attrafted by the com- 

J)any of ihofe who were of the fame age with my^ 
eif, and finding that my academical gravity con- 
tributed very little to my reputarion, applied my 
faculties to jocularity and burlefque. Thus, in a 
ibart time^ I had heated my imagination to fuch a 
ftate of adlivity and ebullition, that upon every oc- 
cafion it fumed away in burfts of wit, and evapora- 
tions of gaiety. 1 became on a fudden the idol of 
the cofFee-houfe, was in one winter follicited to ac- 
cept the prefidentfliip of five clubs, was dragged by 
violence to every new play, and quoted in every 
con trove rfy upon theatrical merit ; was in every 
publick place furrounded by a multitude of humble 
auditors, who retailed in other places of refort my 
maxims and my jcfls, and was boafted as their intib- 
mw ind companion by many, wfaKbad no other 
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pretenfionsto my acquaintance,, than that they had' 
drank chocolate in the fame roonu 

You will not wonder, Mr. Rambler, that I 
mention my fucccfs with fome appearance of tri- 
umph and elevation. Perhaps no kind of fuperio^ 
rity is more flattering or alluring than that which it 
conferred by the powers of converfation,.. by ex- 
temporaneous fprightlinefs of Bincy, copiouiheis of 
language, and fertility offentiment. In other ex- 
ertions of genius, the greater part of the praife is 
unknown and uncnjoyed ; the writer, indeed, fpreads 
his reputation to a wider extent, but receivea little 
pleafure or advantage from the diiFufion of his name, , 
and only obtains a kind of nominal fovereignty over 
regions which pay no tribute. The colloquial wit 
has always his own radiance refleded on himfelf, 
and enjoys all the pleafure which he beftows ; he 
finds his power confeffed by every one that ap- 
proaches him, fees friendfhip kindling with rap« 
ture, and attention fwellinginto praife. 

The defire which every man feels of importance 
and efteem, is fo much gratified by finding an af* 
fembly, at his entrance, brightcnea with gladnefs 
and huiherl with expedation, that-^he recoIleSion 
of fuch diftindions can icarcely fail to be plealing 
whenfoever it is innocent. And mycorifcience does 
not reproach me with any mean or criminal effecSs 
of vanity ; fince I always employed ray influence 
on the fide of virtue, and never fadrificedmy under- 
itanding or my religion to the pleafure of applaufe. 

There were many whom either the defire of en- 
joying my pleafantry, or the pride of being thought 
to enjoy it, brought often into my company ; but I * 
was careffed in a particular manner by DemocbareSj 
a gentleman of a large eftate, and a liberal difpofw 
tion. My fortune being by no means exuberant, 
inclined me t*^ be pleafed with a iirieAd who was 

willing 
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^ning to be entertained at his own charge. I be- 
came by daily invitations habituated to his table, 
and, as he believed my acqaaintance necefiary to 
the charader of elegance, which he was defirous of 
cftaUifhing, I lived in all the luxury of affluence, 
without txiK:nce or de|>endence, and pafTed ray life 
in a perpetual reciprocation of pleafure with men 
brought together by fimilitude ofacccmpliihmeats, 
or d^re of improvement. 

But all power has its fphere of aSivity, beyond 
which it produces no efie6t. Dem§chare5 being call- 
ed by his affairs into the country, imagined that he 
fliould encreafe his popularity by copiing among his 
neighbours accompanied by a man whofe abilities 
were fo generally allowed. The report prefently 
fpread through half the county t\i2X Democbares was 
arrived, and had brought witn him the celebrated 
Hilarius^ by whom fuch merriment would be exci- 
ted, as had never been enjoyed or conceived before. 
I knew, indeed, the purpofe for which I was invi- 
ted, and, as men do not look diligemly out for pof- 
fiblc mifcarriagrs, was pleafcd to find myfelf court- 
ed upon principles of interefl, and confidered as ca^- 
pablc of reconciling factions, compofing feuds, and 
uniting a whole province in focial happinefs. 

After a few days fpent in adjufting his dome- 
ftick regulations, Demochares invited all the gentle- 
men of his neighbourhood to dinner, and did not 
forjjct to hint how much my prefence was expe6^ed 
to hci^ht<n the plcafure of the ft aft. He informed 
mc what prejudice's my reputation had raifed in my 
favour, :»nd reprcfcnted the fatisfaclion with which 
helhould fee ine kindle up the blaze of merriment, 
and fliDuld remark <he v rious effedls that my fire 
would ihive upon fuchdiverfity of matter. 

This declaration, by whichhe intended toquicken 
my vivucity^ iill^d.me' with foUciUide. I felt an 

ambition 
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ambition offhining, which I never knew before | 
and was therefore embarrafled with an unufual feaf 
of difgrace. I pafled the nieht in planning out to 
myfelf the converfation of tne coming day ; recol* 
le£ted all my topicks of raillery, propofed proper 
fubjeds of ridicule, prepared imart replies to a 
thoufand queftions, accommodated' an fwers to ima- 
ginary repartees, and formed a magazine of re* 
marks, apophthegms, tales, and illufuationsr 

The morning broke at laft in the midli of thefe 
bufy meditations. I rofe with the palpitations of a 
champion on the day of combat ; and, notwith- 
ftanding all my efforts, found my fpirits funk under 
the weight of expedlation. The company fqon 
after began to drop in, and every one, at his en- 
trance, was introduced to Hilartus, What con- 
ception the inhabitants of this region had formed of 
a wit, I cannot yet difcover s but obferved that they 
all Teemed, after the regular exchange of compli- 
ments, to turn away dilappointed ; and that while 
we waited for dimiv^r, they caft their eyes firft up- 
on me, and then upon each other, like a theatrical 
alfcmbly waiting for a fhew* 

From the uneafinefs of thisfituation,! was refiev-* 
ed by the dinner ; and as every attention was taken up 
by the bufinefs ot the hour, 1 funk quietl^y to a level 
with the reft ofthe company. But no fponcr were the 
difties removed, than inftead ofchearful confidence 
and familiar prattle, an univerfal filencc again (hew- 
ed their expcvSlation of fome un ifual performance. 
My friend endeavoured to roufe them by healths and 
queftions, but they anfwcre<i him wiihgrrat brevi y, 
and immediatelyrelapfed into ihiir former taciturnity* 

I HAD waited in hope of fome opportunity to di- 
vert them, but could find no pais opened for a 
fingle fally \ and who can be merry withouc an objetSk 
of mirth i After a few faint efforts^ which produ- 
4 ced 
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€cd neither applaufe nor oppoiitiony I was content 
to mingle with the mafs, to put round the g^a& in 
filence, and folace myfelf with my own contempla?^- 
tionSb 

My friend looked round him; the gueflsfbred: 
at one another ; and if now and then a kw fylla* 
Mes were uttered with timidity and hefitation, there 
was none ready to malce any reply. All our facul*^ 
ties were frozen, and every minute took, away from 
eur capacity of pteafing, and difpofition to be plea-^ 
fed. Thus pafled the hours to which fo much hap- 
pinefs was decreed ; the hours which had, by a land ; 
of open proclamation, been devoted to wit, to • 
mirth), and to Hilarius. 

At laft the night came on, and the ncceffity of 

farting freed us from the pcrfccutions of each othcn 
heard them as the^ walked along the court.mur- 
muring at the lofs of the day, and enquiring whe- 
ther any. man would pay a fecond viutsto a houfe 
haunted by a wit. • 

Demochares^ whofc benevolence is greater than, 
his penetration, having flattered his hopes with the 
fecondary. honour which he was to gain by my. 
fprightlinefs and elegance, and the aftcdlion with 
which he fhould be foJlovvcd for a perpetual ban- 
quet of gaiety, was not able to conceal his vexation 
and refentmcnt, nor would eafily be convinced, 
that I had not facrificed his intereft to fullenneis and 
caprice, had ftudioufly endeavoured to difgufthis 
guefts, and fupprefled my powers of delighting, \vi. 
obftinate and premeditated filence^ I am informed 
that the reproach of their ill reception is divided by 
the gentlemen of the country between us \ fome be- 
ing of opinion, that my friend is deluded by an im- 
poftor, who, though he has found fome ait of gain- 
ing his favour, is afraid to fpeak.before men of more 
penetration \ and othcrs^ concluding, that i think 

only 
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only London the proper theatre of my abilities^ and 
difdain to exert my genius for the praife of rufUcks. 

I BELIEVE, Mr. Rambler, that it has fome« 
times happened to others, who have the good or ill 
fortune to be celebrated for wits, to fall under the 
fame cenfures upon the like occafions. I hope 
therefore that you will prevent any niifreprefenta« 
tions of fuch failures, by remarking that mvention 
is not wholly at the command of its poflefibr ; that 
the power of pleafing is very often otmruded by the 
defire ; that all expediation leflens furprize, yet fome 
furprize is neceilary to gaiety; and that thofe wha 
defire to partake of the pleafure of wit mu£b contri^- 
bute to its produiiion, fince-the mind ftagnatc* 
without external ventilation, and that effisrvelcence- 
of the fancy, which fla(hes into tranfport, can bo* 
laifed only by the'infufion of diffimilar idea3. 



Numb, lor. Saturday, Marshy ijrj-.i. 

MmfKui mjiwment tufm tmm emffijkr^ j k m i t^ 

Vulewi bQtMftiefii fid ut mddimptllitint md^ 

Urgeturque prior vemtnte, urgetfue priorem, 

Tempera Jicfigittnt pariter, pariterfue fequuntur* Oyxb^ 

With- conflant mMftOft at Uieimomentt gUdfii^- 

B#hoM in running life the Folling.tide ! 

For none con ftem by art, or ftop by pow*)*,. 

The flowing ocean, or the fleeting hmir; 

But wave by wave purfuM arrives on (hDre> 

And each inopdl'd' behind impely b«f>r»: 

So time on time- revolving we defcry ; 

So minutca follow^, and ib miiratn fl^« Btr mif 1 Tom^ 

" T IFE,*'faysS«f«»,. "feavoyage, inthep«K 
*^ 1-v grefs of which, we are perpetually chang- 
" ing our fcenes; we firft leave childhood behind- 
^* us,, then ^uth^ tbea the jfi^nM xi^amA msttu^ 



^ ^^^ 



^v^ 
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*^ hooJ, then die better and more pleafing part of 
** old a^" The penifal of this pafiage having 
excited in me a train of reflexions on the ftate of 
man, the inceflant fluduatioh of his^ wifliesy the 
^adual change of his difpofition to all external ob- 
jc As, and the thoagbdefnefs with which he floats 
along the fcreanr of time, I funk into a flumber 
amtdft my mcditarions, and, on a fudden, found myi 
ears iilkd with the tumult ot labour, the ihouts of 
alacritv, thefhrieks of alarm, the whittle of winds^ 
and the dafh of waters. 

My aftoniCmient for a time repreflfed my curlo- 
fity 5 but ibon recovering myfclf lo far as to enquire 
whither we were going, and what was the caufe of 
fiich clamour and confufion, I was told that they 
were launching out into the ocean of life\ that we 
h::d already palled the ilrcights of infancy^ in which 
multitudes had pcrifhcd, tome by the weaknefs anc^ 
fragility of their velfels, and more by the folly, per-^ 
▼crfenefs, or negligence, of thofe who undertook fo 
Heer them ; and that we were now on the main fea,^ 
abandoned to the winis and bilFows, without any 
other means of fecurity than the care of the pilot, 
whom it was always in our power to choofe amone 
creat numbers that oflFered their direfiion and af- 
Sftance. 

I THEN looked round with anxious eagernefs; 
and firft turning my eyes behind me, faw a ftreanv 
flowing through flowery iflands, which every one 
that failed along feemed to bebcJd with pleafure ; 
but no fooner touched, than the current, which, 
though not noify or turbulent, was yet irrefiftible, 
bore him away. Beyond thefe iflands all was dark* 
nefs, nor could any of the paflengers defcribe the 
Ifaore at which he firft embarked. 

Before me, and each other fide, was an expanfe 
^ waters violently agitated, and covered with fo 

thick 
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thick a mift,- that the moft perfpicacious eye could 
fee but a little way. It appeared to be full of roclca 
and whirlpools, for many funk unexpe£tedly while 
they were courting the gale with full fails, and in- 
fultjng thofe whom they had left behind. So nu- 
merous, indeed, were the dangers, and fo thick the 
darknefs, that no caution could confer fecurity. 
Yet there were many, who, by falfe inteHigence, 
betrayed their followers into whirlpools, or by vio- 
lence puflied thofe whom they found in their way 
againlt the rocks. 

The current was invariable and tnfurmountable | 
but though it was impofTible to fail againft it, or to 
return to the place that was once palFcd, yet it was 
not fo violent as to allow no opportunities for dex- 
terity or courage, fmcc, though' none could retreat 
back from danger, yet they might often avoid it 
by oblique direSion. 

It was, however, not very common to ftt cr with 
much care or prudence ; for, by fome untverfal in« 
fatuation, every man appeared to think him&lf fafe^ 
though he faw his coniorts every moment finktna 
round him ; and no fooner had the wave» dofed 
over them, than their fate and their mrfcondtiA wero 
forgotten; the voyage was purfued. with the fame 
jocund confidence ; every man congratulated bim-^ 
felf upon the foundnefs of his vefTeJ, and believed 
himfelf able to flem the whirlpool in which his friend 
was fwallowed, or glide over the rocks on which he 
was dafhed : nor was it often obferved that the fight 
of a wreck made any man change his courfe: if he 
turned afide for a moment, he foon forgot the rud- 
der, and left himfelf again to the difpofal of chance*' 

This negligence did not proceed from in differ-, 
cnce, or from wearinefs of their prefent condition ^ 
for not one of thofe who thus ruflied upon deftruc- 
tion, failed^ when he wa3 fuiking, to call loudly 
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upon his aiSxiates for that help which could not 
now be given him ^ and many fpent their laft mo-^ 
meots in cautioning others againft the folly by which 
they were intercepted in the midft of their courfe* 
Their benevolence was fometimes praifed, but their 
admonitions were unregarded. 

The veflels in which we had embarked being 
confefledly unequal to the turbulence of the ftream 
mf life, were viiibly impaired in the courfe of the 
▼oyage j (o that every paffenger was certain, that 
bow long foevcT he might, by favourable accidents, 
or by tnceffiint vigilance, be preferved, he muft fink: 
at loft. 

This neeeffity of perifbing might have been cx-^ 
peAed to (adden the gay, and intimidate the daring^, 
at leaft to keep tbe melancholy, and timorous in per-^ 
petual torments, and hinder them from an^ enjoy- 
ment of the varieties and gratifications which nature 
adered them as the fola^of thtic labours;, yet i(i. 
€fSt& none fftmed lefs- to exp<^ defku&ion.tbaA' 
thofb to. whom it wasmofrdneadfidi tbej^ all had 
the art of concealing their dajigjSE froa»\hemftivas si. 
amk diofir ^o knew dleil^inai)ilityt^ bear tbe fig^ 
^ the tearors- diat embarmfledl theif wa]fs toaJb cara 
siavar to look forward,, but^ f(mnd.fom^ amuftmenft 
jbr die pfefimt moment, and' generally enteitained" 
themfehres by playine with Uope^ who was the 
conftant aflbciatc of the voya^ of life.. 

Yet all that Hope ventured to promife, eventO; 
Ihofe whomibe favoured moft,. was, not that they 
fiiould efcape, but that they mould fink laft ; and: 
with this promife every one was fatisfied, though 
he laughed at the reft for feeming to believe it. 
fibpE, indeed,, apparently mocked the credulity of 
her companions ; for, in proportion as their veflels 
grew leaky, (he redoubled her aflurances of fafety ;. 
wd non^ were mgrp bufy in makiAg proviftons tor 

aJopf^ 
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a long voyage, than they whom all but themfclves . 
law lucely to periih foon by irreparable decay. 

In the midft of the current t)f life was the^^ 
^ Int£MP£RANCE, a dreadful whirlpool, inter- 
iperfed with rocks, of which the pointea crags Were ' 
concealed under water, and the tops covered with 
herbage, on Which Ease (bread couches of repofe, 
and with (hades, where tleasure warbled the 
long of invitation. Within fight of thefe rocks all. 
who failed on the ocean of life muft neceflarily paft. 
Reason, indeed, was always at hand to fteer the 
paflfengers through a narrow outlet by which they 
might efcape; butvervfew could, by her intrea- 
ties or remonftrances, be induced to put the rudder 
into her hand, without flipulating that £be (hould 
approach fo near unto the rocks of Pieasure^ 
that they might folace themfclves with a fhort en- 
joyment of tnat delicious region, after which they 
always determined to purfue their courfe without 
any other deviation. 

Reason was too often prevailed upon fo far by 
thefe promifes, as to venture her charge within the 
eddyof the gulph of Intemperance, where, in- 
deed, the circumvolution was weak, but yet inter- 
rvipted the courfe of the veflel, and drew it, by in- 
fenfible rotations, towards the centre. She then re- 
pented her temerity, and with all her force endea- 
voured to retreat ; but the draught of the gulph was 
generally too ftrong to be overcome ; and the paf- 
fenger, naving danced in circles with a pleafing and 
giddy velocity, was at laft overwhelmed ana loft. 
Thofe few whom Reason was able to extricate, 
generally fufiered fo many fhocks upon the points 
which (hot out from the rocks of Pi^basure, that 
they were unable to continue thfeir courfe with the 
fame ftrength and facility as before, but floated along 
timoroudy and feebFy, endangered by every breeze, 
aad (battered by every ruffle of the water, till they 
a , ^>i:^L^ 
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iiink) by (low degrees, after long ftruggles, and in- 
numerable expedients, always rq;>ining at their owa 
fdly, and warnine others againft the nrfl approach 
of the gulph of Intemperance. 

There were artifts who profefled to repair the 
breaches and ftop the leaks of the veiTels which had 
been Ihattered on the rocks of Pleasure. Many 
appeared to have great confidence in their fkill, and 
fome, indeed, were prcferved by it from finking, 
who had received only a fmgle blow -, but I remark- 
ed that few vefTcls laded lon^ which had been much 
repaired, nor was it found that the artifts them- 
felves continued afloat longer than thofe who had 
leaft of their ai&ftance. 

The only advantage which, in -the voyage of 
life, the cautious had above the negligent, was, that 
they funk later, and more fudJenly ; for they pafled 
forward till they had fometimes feen all tnofe in 
whole company they had iffued from the ftreights of 
infancy, pcrifh in the way, and at laft were overfet 
by a crofs brccxe, without the toil of refiftance, or 
the anguifh of expeAation. But fuch as had often 
fallen againft the rocks of Pleasure, commonly 
fubfided by fenfible degrees, contended long with 
the encroaching waters, and haraffed themfelves by 
labours that fcarce Hope herfelf could flatter with 
fucccfs. 

As I was looking upon the various fate of the 
multitude a^Sout mc, 1 was fuddenly'alarmed with 
an admonition from fome unknown rower, *' Gaze 
** not idly upon others when thou thyfelf art fink- 
** ing, whence is this thoughtlefs tranquillitv, 
** when thou and they are equally endangered r 
I looked^ and feeing the gulph of Intemperance 
before me, ftarted and awaked. 
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:NuMB. 103. Tuesday, March 12, 1751, 

Scire ttolunt ficreta dtmus, atfue ipde thuri, Jvtima^' 

They fearch the fecrets of the houfe, and To 

Are worfliipp*d tbere^.andjear'd. for what they know. 

Pa TOSH. 

. /'^.U RIO S.I T Y is one of the permanent and 
Kj certain charafterifticks of a vigorous jntellefk. 
£very advance into knowledge opens new profpeds, 
and produces new incitements to further progrefs|« - 
All, the attainments pqAible in ourprefetit ftate arc 
evidently inadequate to our capacities of enjoyments 
^onqueft ferves no purpofe but that of kindling am- 
bition, difcovery has no efFeft but of raifmg expec- 
tation ; the gratification of one defire encourages 
jinothcr, and after all our .labours, ftudies, and en- 
quiries, we are continually at the fame diftance 
from the completion of our fchemes^ haveiUll fomc 
witti importunate to be fatisfied, and fomc faculty* 
reftlefs and turbulent for want of its enjoyment. 

The defire of knowledge, though often animated 
by extrinfick and adventitious motives, feems oa 
jnany occafions to operate without fabordination to 
any other principle ; we are eager to fee and hear, 
without intention of referring our obfervations to 
^ farther end j we climb a mountain for a profpcfl: 
of the plain ; we run to theilrand in a ftorm, that 
we may contemplate the agitation of the water ; we 
range from city to city, though we profefs neither 
architecture nor fortification ; we crofs feas only to 
s^iew nature in nakednefs, or magnificence in ruins ; 
we are equally alluied by novelty of every kind, by 
a defart or a palace, a cataradl or a cavern, by every 
thing. rude, and every thing poliflied, everything 

freat and every thing little ; we do not fee a thicket 
ut with fome temptation to enter it, nor remark an 
infedl flying before us but with an inclination to 
purfue iu 
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This paffion b, perhaps, regularly heightened 
in proportion as the powers of the mind are elevated 
and enlar^d. Lucmt therefore introduces Gtefat 
ibeaking with dignity fuicaUe Co the grandeur of his 
oefigns and the extent of his;capacity, when he de- 
dares to the high prieft of Egypty that he has no de- 
fire eaually nowerful with that of fiodine the ori« 
|;in ot the NiUj and that he would quit aH the pro- 
jeQs of the civil war for a fight of thofe fountains 
which had been fo long concealed. And Hmer^ 
iRrben he would furnifb the Sirens with a temptation, 
to which his hero, renowned for wifdom, might 
yield without difgrace, makes them declare, that 
none ever departed from them but with encreafe of 
knowledge. 

Thbre is, indeed, fcarce any kind of ideal ac- 
quirement which may not be applied to fome ufe, 
or which may not at leaft gratify pride with occa- 
fional fuperiority 5 but whoever attends the motions 
of his own mind will find, that upon the firft ap- 

Eearance of anobjedl, or the firft ftart of a queftion, 
is inclination to a nearer view, or more accurate 
difcuffion, precedes all thoughts of profit, or of 
competition ; and that his dehres take wing by in- 
ftantaneous impulfe, though their flight may be in- 
vigorated, or their efforts renewed, by fubfequent 
confiderations. The gratification of curiofity ra- 
ther frees us from uneafinefs than confers pleafure; 
we are more pained by ignorance than delighted by 
jjiftrufiion. Curiofity is the thirft of the foul ; it 
inflames and torments us, and makes us tafte every 
thing with joy, however otherwife infipid, by 
which it may be quenched. 

It is evident that the carlieft fearchers after know- 
ledge mult have propofed knowledge only as their 
reward ; and that fcience, though perhaps the nurf- 
ling of intereft, was the daughter of curiofity: for 
who <:an believe that they who firft watched the 

courfe 
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courfe of the ftars, forefaw the ufe of their difcove- 
ries to the facilitation of commerce, or the menfura- 
tion of time ? They were delighted with the fpka- 
dor of the noAurnal fldes, they found that the ligbtt 
changed their places ; what they admired they were 
anxious to unaerftand, and in tmie traced their re- 
volutions. 

There are, indeed, beings in the form of aieti» 
who appear fatisfied with their intelledlual pofleF- 
fions, and feem to live without defire of enlarging 
their conceptions ; before whom the world paiTet 
without notice, and who are equally unmoved by 
nature or by art. 

This neglleence is fometimes only the temporary 
cfFeA of a predominant paiSon ; a lover finds no in- 
clination tt> travel any path, but that which lead5 to 
the habitation of his miftrefs ; a trader can fpare 
Jittle attention to common occurrences, when hb 
fortune is endangered by a ftorm. It is frequently 
the confequence of a total immerfion in feniuality : 
corporeal pleafures may be indulged till the menriory 
of every other kind of happinefs is obliterated ; the 
mind long habituated to a lethsrgick and quiefceot 
ftate, is unwilling to wake to the toil of thinking ; 
and though (he may fometimes be difturbed by the 
obtrufion of new ideas, (brinks back again tt) igncH 
rance and reft. 

But, indeed, if we except them to whom the 
continual talk of procuring the fupports of life, dfir 
nies all opportunities of deviation from their owii 
narrow track, the number of fuch as live without 
the ardour of enquiry, is Very fmall, though'Siany 
content themfelves with cheap amufements, and 
wafte their lives in refearches of no importance. 

There is no fnare more daneerous to bufy and 

excurfive mindai than the cobwcb3 of petty inquifi- 

Vol. n . N dvcdefc^ 
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tivenefs, which entangle them in trivial employments 
and minute ftudies, and deuin them in a middle 
Hate between the tedioufnefs of total inadivity, and 
the fatigue of laborious efforts, enchant them at 
cnce with eafe and novelty, and vitiate them with 
the luxury of learning. The neceffity of doing 
fomethin^, and the fear of undertaking much, fmks 
the biftorian to a genealo^ift, the philofopher to a 
«|oitrnalift of the weather, and the .mathematician 
to a conflrufter of diab. 

It is happy when thofe who cannot content them- 
ielves to be idle, nor refolve to be induftrious, are 
at leaft employed without injury to others ; but it 
ieldom happens that we can contain ourfelves long 
in a neutral ftate, or forbear to fmk into vice, when 
we are no longer foaring towards virtue* 

NucACuXus was diftinguifhed in his earlier years 
by an uncommon livelinefs of inaginatioh, quick- 
nefs of fa^acity, and extent of knowledge. When 
he entered into life, he applied himfelf with parti- 
cular inquifitivenefs to examine the various motives 
of human a£tions» the complicated influence of 
mingled affeftions, the different modifications of in- 
tereft and ambition, and the various caufes of mif- 
carriage and fuccefs both in publick and private af- 
fairs. 

Though his friends did not difcover to what 
purpofe all thefe obfervations were collected, or how 
Nugaculus would much improve his virtue or his for- 
gone by an inceffant attention to changes of coun- 
tenance, burfts of inconfideration, fallies of paflion, 
and all the other cafualties by which he ufed to trace 
« charafter, yet they could not deny the ftudy of hu- 
man nature to be worthy of a wife man ; they there- 
fore flattered his vanity, applauded his difcoveries, 
and liftened with fubmiflive modefty to his leisures 
pn the uncertainty of inclination^ the weaknefs of 
^ K refolves. 
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refolves, and the inftability of temper, to his ac« 
count of the various motives which agitate the mind^ 
and his ridicule of the modern dream of a ruling 
paffion« 

Such was the firft incitement of Nugaculus to a 
clofe infpe£tion into the condu£fr of mankind. He 
had no intereft in view, and therefore no defign of 
fupplantation ; he had no malevolence, and there* 
fore deteAed faults without any intention to expofe 
them ; but having onqe found the art of engaging 
his attention upon others, he had no inclination to 
call it back to himfelf, but has pafled his time in 
keeping a watchful eye upon every rifing chara6ter» 
and lived ujpon a fmall cftate without any thought of 
encreafmg it* 

He is, by continual application, become %, gene« 
ral mafter of fecret hiftory, and can give an account 
of the intrigues, private marriages, competitions, 
and ftratagems of half a century. He knows the 
mortgages upon every man's eftate, the terms upon 
which every fpendthrift raifes his money« the real 
and reputea fortune of every lady, the jointure fti- 
pulated by every contrad, and the expeftations of 
ev^ry femily from maiden aunts and.childlefs ac-* 
quaintances. He can relate the economy of every 
houfe, knows how much one man's cellar is robbed 
by his butler, and the lancf of another underlet by 
his fteward 5 he can tell where the manor-houfe is 
falling, though large fums are yearly paid for re- 
pairs ; and where the tenants are felling woods with- 
out the confent of the owner. 

To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvertently 
guilty of a thoufand afts of treachery. He fees no 
man's fervant without draining him of his truft ; he 
enters no family without flattering the children into 
difcoreries j he is a perpetual fpy upon the doors of 
his neighbours } and knows by long expei:ience, at 
N a what- 
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whatever diftance, the looks of a creditor, a hot* 
rower, a lover, and a pimp. 

NuGACULUS is not ill-natured, and therefore bii 
induflry has not hitherto been very mifchievous to 
others, or dangerous to himfelf ; but fince he cannot 
enjoy this knowledge but by difcovering it, and, if 
he had no other motive to loquacity, is obligied to 
Craffick like the chymifts, and purchafe one fecret 
with another; he is every day more hated as be is 
more known ; for he isconfidered by great numbers 
as one that has their fame and their happinefs in 
his power, and no man can much love him of whom 
be hves in fisar. 

Thus has an intention, innocent, at:firfl:,.if not 
laudable, the intention of regulating his own beha- 
viour by the experidnce of others, by an accidental 
declenfion to minuteneis, betrayed Nugeculusy not 
only to a foolKh, but vicious wafte of a life which 
might have been honourably pafled in publick fer- 
vices, or domeftick virtues. He has loft his original 
intention,, and given up his mind to employments 
that engrols, but do not improve it. 



Numb. 104. Saturday, March 16, .1751. 

I I Nihil tfi fuod credere dt fi ' 

Non poffit JxjwtvAlt 

None e*er reje^s hyperbolies of pnife. 

THE apparent infufficiency of every individual 
to his own happinefs or fafety, compels us 
to feek from one another affiftance and fupport. 
The neceffity of joint efforts for the execution of any 
great or cxtenfive defign, the variety of powers dif- 
leminated in the fpecies, and the prQportion between 

the 
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the defefb and excellencies of different p^erfons, de« 
mand an interchange of help, and conimunicatioi^ 
of intelligence^ and by^ frequent reciprocations of 
beneficence unite mankind in fociety and friend(hip* 

If it can be imagined that there ever was a timo 
when the inhabitants of any country were ina ftatc 
of equality, without diftin^ion of rank, or peculi- 
arity of pofleffions, it is reafonable to believe that 
every man was then loved in proportion as he could 
contribute by his ftrength, or his fkill, to the fupply 
ef natural wants ; there was then little room for pee- 
vi(h diilike, or capricious favour ; the afFeftion ad« 
mitted into the heart was rather efteem than ten- 
dernefs ; and kindnefs was only purchafed by bene- 
fits. But when by force or policy, by wifdom or by 
fortune, property and fuperiority were introduced 
and eftabiiihed, fo that many were condemned to 
labour for the fupport of a few, then they whofe 
pofleffions fwelled abov^ their wants, naturally laid 
out their fuperfluitiesupon pleafure i and thofe who 
could not gain friendfliipby neceflary offices, endea- 
voured to promote their intereft by luxurious grati- 
fications, and to create need which they might be 
courted to fupply. 

The defires of mankind are much more numer* 
ous than their attainmenu, and the capacity of ima'* 
^ination much larger than actual eiuoyment. Mul^ 
titudes are therefore unfatiffied with their sdlot** 
ment ; and he that hopes to improve his condition 
by the favour of another, and either finds no room 
for the exertion of great qualities. Or perceives him- 
felf excelled by bis rivals, will, by other expedients, 
endeavour to become agreeable where he cannot be 
important, and learn, by d^rees, to number the 
artofpleajk^ amone the moll ufeful ftudies^ and 
moi valuable acquiutiona. 
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This art, like others, is cultivated in propoTtbft 
to its ufefulnefs, and will always flour j(h mofrwhere 
k is moft rewarded ; for this re^on we find itprac- 
. tifed with great affiduity under abiblute govern- 
ments, where honours and riches are in the hands 
of one man, whom all endeavour to propitiate, and 
who foon becomes (o much accuftomed to compli- 
ance and oflSicioufnefs, i$ not eafily to £nd, in the 
moft delicate addrefs, that noveky which is necef- 
£iry to procure attention. 

It is difcovercd by a very few experiments, that 
DO man is much pleafed with a companion, who 
does not encreafe, in fome refpe£i, his fondnefs of 
himfclf ; and, therefore, he that wrthes rather to be 
led forward to profperity by the gentle hand of fa- 
vour, than to force his way by labour and merit, 
muft confider with more care how to display his pa» 
tron's excellencies than his own ; that whenever he 
approaches, he may fill the imagination with pleaf- 
ing dreams, and chafe away difguft and wearineis by 
a perpetual fuccei&on of delightful images. 

Thi s may , indeed, foraetimcs be effefled by turn- 
ingthe attention upon advantages which are really 
polTcired, or upon profpefts which reafon fpreads be- 
fore hope ; for, whoever can deferve or require to 
l>e courted, has generally, either from nature or from 
fortune, gifts, which he ma3r review with fatisfao- 
tion, and of which when he is artfully recalled to 
the contemplation, he will feldom be dilpleafed. 

But thofe who have once degraded their under- 
ftanding to an application only to the paffions, and 
who have Icarned to derive hope from any other 
fourccs than induftry and virtue, feldom retain dig- 
nity and magnanimity fufficient to defend them 
againft the conftant recurrence of temptation tofalf- 
l)iood» He that is too defirous to be loved^ will 

fooa 
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foon learn to flatter^ and when he has exhaufled all 
the variations of honeft praife^ and can delight no 
longer with the civility of truth, he will invent new 
topiclcs of panegyrick, and hreak out into raptures 
at virtues and beauties conferred by himfelf. 

The drudgeriesof dependence would, indeed, be 
aggravated by hopelefnefs of fuccefs, if no indul- 
genct was allowed to adulation. He that will ob- 
ftinately confine his patron to hear only the com- 
mendations which he deferves, will foon be forced 
to give way to others that regale him with more 
compafs of mufick. The greateft human virtue 
bears no proportion to human vanity. We always 
think ourfelves better than we are, and are generally 
defirous that others fhould think us flill better than 
we think ourfelves. To praife u$ for adlions or dif- 
pofitions, which deferve praife, is not to confer a 
benefit, but to pay a tribute. We have always pre- 
tenfions to fame, which, in our own hearts, we 
know to be difputable, and which we are defirous to 
ftrengthen by a new fufFrage ; we have always hopes 
which we fufpe^ to be fallacious, and of which we 
eagerly fnatch at every confirmation. 

It may, indeed, be prooer to make the firft ap- 
proaches under the conduct of truth, and to fecure 
credit to future encomiums, by fuch praife as may 
be ratified by the confcience ; but the mind once ha- 
bituated to the lufcioufnefs of eulogy, becomes, in a 
fhort time, nice and faftidious^ and, like a vitiated 
palate, is inceflantly calling for higher gratifica*- 
tions. 

It is fcarcely credible to what degree difcemment 
may be dazzled by the mifl of pride, and wifdom 
infatuated by the intoxication of flattery i or how 
low the jgenius may defcend by fucceflive gradations 
of -fervihty, and how fwiftly it may fall down the 
precipice of faliho^d. No m^n can» indeed^ obferve, 
N 4 without 
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without indignation, on what names, bodi of anti« 
Ciit and modern times, the utmoft exuberance of 
praife has been laviihed, and by what hands it has 
been be flowed. It has never yet been found, that 
the tyrant, the plunderer, the oppreflbr, the moft 
hateful of the hateful, the moft proflipte of the 
profligate, have been denied any celebrations which 
they were willing to purchafe, or that wickediiefs 
and folly have not found correfpondent flatterers 
through all their fubordi nations, except when they 
have been aflbciated with avarice or poverty, and 
hav^ wanted either inclination or ability to hire a 
panegyrift. 

As there is no charaAer fo deformed as to fright 
away from it the proftitutes of praife, there is no 
degree of encomiaftick veneration which pride has 
remfed. The emperors of Rome fufiered tbemfelves 
to be wqrfliipped in their lives with altars and facri- 
fice ; and in an age more enlightened the terms pe- 
culiar to the praife and worfliip of the Supreme Be- 
ing, have been applied to wretches whom it was the 
reproach of humanity to number among men ; and 
wnom nothing but riches or power hindered thofe 
that read or wrote their deification, from hunting 
into the toils of juftice, as difturbers of the peace o7 
nature. 

There are, indeed, many among the poetical 
flatterers, who muft be refigned to inniniy without 
Vindication, and whom we muft confefs tohavede- 
ferted the caufe of virtue for pay : they have com- 
mitted, againft full convidiion, the crime of obli- 
tjerating the diftinftions between good and evil, and 
inftead of oppofing the encroachments of vice, have 
incited her progrefs, and celebrated her conquefts. 
But there is a lower clafs of fycophants, whofc un- 
derftanding has not made: them capable of equal guilt. 
Every man of hieh rank Is furrounded with numoers, 
Svho nave no other rule of thought or adion, than 

his 
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his maxims, and his condu<£l 5 whom the honour of 
being numbered among his acquaintance^ recon- 
cile** to all his vices, and all his abfurditiesj and 
who eafily perfuaded themfelves to efteem him,^ by 
whofe regard they confidcr themfelves asdiftinguifh- 
ed and exalted* 

It is dangerous for mean minds to venture them* 
felves within the fpherc of greatnefs* Stupidity is 
foon blinded by the fplendor of wealth, and cow- 
ardice is eafily fettered in the (hackles of depend- 
ence. To folicit patronage, is, at leaft, in the event, 
to fet virtue to fale. None can be pleafed without 
praife, and few can be praifed without falfliood ; 
few can be affiduous without fervility, and nonecaa 
be fervile without corruption. 
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Lfipulfu, et cmcamagHajue cttfidi/ti duOi, J^i 

Vain man rutia.headlcNig, to caprio* r«figh*(l }• 
Impeird by palBon> and with folly, blind. 

I Was lately ecnfidering, among other objeiSs of 
fpeculation, the new attempt of an univerfal rt^m 
gifter^ an office^ in which every man may lodge an 
account of his fuperfluities and wants^ of whatever 
he defires to purdiafe^ or to fell. My imagination 
foon prefented to me the latitude to which this de^ 
fign may be extended by integrity and induftry^ and 
the advantages which may to juftly hoped from % 
general mart of intelligence, when once its reputa^ 
tionfhall be £0 eftablUbed, that neither reproach boc 
fraud.ifaall be feared from it; wheia^an app]J(;atioQ 
to it ihall not be cenftired m the luft jcfpura^of do« 

fperatioflt 
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fperation, nor its informations fufpcAed as the foi^ 
tuitous fuueftions of men obliged hot to appear ig- 
norant. A place where every exuberance maybt 
difcharged, and every deficiency fupplied, where 
every lawful pafEon may find its gratifications, and 
every honefl curiofity receive fatisfa&ion, where the 
ftoclc of a nation, pecuniary and intelle<flua], may 
be brought togedier, and where all conditions of 
humanity may hope to find relief, pleafure, and ac- 
commodation, mufl equally deferre the attention of 
the merchant and philofopner, of him who mingles 
in the tumult of bufinefs, and him who only lives to 
amufe himfelf with the various employments and 
purfuits of others. Nor will it be an uninftrufting 
ichool to the greateft matters of method and difpatch, 
if fuch multiplicity can be prefer ved from embarraf- 
ment, and fuch tumult from inac^zuracy^ 

While I was concerting this fplendid projeftjand 
filling my thoughts with its regulation, its conveni- 
encies, its varietv, and its confequences, I fur.k gra- 
dually into flumoer ; but the fame images, though 
lefs diflindl, flill continued to float upon my fajicy* 
I perceived myfelf at the gate of an immenfe edi- 
fice, where innumerable multitudes were pafling 
without confufion ; every face on which I fixed my 
eyes, feemed fettled in the contemplation of fome 
important purpofe, and every foot was haftened by 
cagernefs and expedation. I followed the croud 
without knowing whither I ihould be drawn, and 
remained a while in the unpleafing flateof an idler, 
where all other beings were bufy, giving place every 
momeot to thofe who had- more importance in their 
looks. Aihamed to (land ignorant^ and afraid to a(k 
queftions, at laft I faw a lady fweepingby me, whom, 
by the qu-icknefs of her eyes, the agilKy of her flcps,, 
and a mixture ^f levity and impatience, I knew to 
be my long-lovdd-protearcfs, Curiosity. •'^Grcat 
** jgoddcfs^' iaid X " ouY ^**T votary be permitted 
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'^ to implore thy favour ; if thou haft been my di- 
** reftrefo from the firft dawn of reafon, if I nave 
^* followed thee through the maze of life with m- 
** variable fidelity, if I have turned to every new 
^^ call, and quitted at thy nod one purfuit for an- 
*' otl^er, if I have never ftoppedfat the invitations of 
** fortune, nor forgot thy authority in the bower» 
^^ of pleafure, inform me now whither chance hat 
** c«ndu£led me. 

** Thou art now,** replied the fmilins' power» 
** in the prefence of Justice, and of Truth, 
** whom the father of gods and men has fent down 
*^ to regifter the demands and pretenfions of man- 
^' kind, that the world may at laft be reduced to 
^^ order, and that none may complain hereafter of 
*' being doomed to talks tor which they are un- 
*' qualified, of poiTefling faculties for which they 
^^ cannot find employment, or virtues thatlanguifa 
** imobferved for want of opportunities to exert 
** them, of being encumberca with fuperfluities 
*^ which they would willingly refigru or of wafting 
** away in defirw which ought to be (atisfied. Jus- 
•' TicE is now to examine every man's withes^ 
*^ and Truth is to record them ; let us approach^ 
*^ and obferve the progrefa of this great tranfiftc- 
*'tion.'^ 

She then moved forward, and Truth, who 
knew her among the moft faithful of her followers, 
beckoned her to advance^Ktill we were placed near 
the feat of Justice, The firft who required th^ 
ai&ftancq of the office, came forward with a flow 
pace, and tuniour of dignity, and fliaking a weiehty 
purfe in his hand, demanded' to be regifterea .by 
Truth, as the MECiSNAa of the prelent age, the 
chief encourager of literary merit, to whom men of 
learning and wit might apply in 'amr exigence or 
diftrefi with certainty of fuctour» justice ver^ 

mildlf 
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mildljr enquired, whether he had calculated theex^' 
pence of lucb a declaration ? whether he had been 
inFomied what number of petitioners would fwann 
about him ? whether he could difting^uifh idlenefs 
and negligence from calamity, oilentation from 
knowledge, or vivacity from wit ? To thefe qucf- 
tions he feenred not well provide with a reply, 
but repeated hi? dcfire to be recorded a patron. 
Justice then offered to legifter his propofal on 
thefe conditions, that he thoqld never fufter him- 
fclf to be flattered ; that he (houfd ntycr delay an 
audience when he had nothing to do ; and that he 
ihould never encourage followers without intend- 
ing to reward them. Thefe terms were too hard 
to be accepted ; for what, faid- he, is^ the end of 
patronage, but the plcafur^.of reading dedications, 
holding multitudes m'fufpenfe, and enjoying their 
hopes, their fears, and their anxiety, flattering them 
to afliduity, and, at laft, difmifling them for impa- 
tience ? Justice heard his confemon, and ordered 
his name to be pofted up*^ the gate ahnong cheats, 
mnd robbers, and publicK nuifinces, which all were 
by that notice warned to avoid. 

Another required to be made known as the dif- 
coverer of a new art of education, by which lan- 
guages and fciences might be taught to all capa- 
cities, and all inclinations, without fear of punifh- 
ment, pain of confinement, lofs of any part of the 
gay mien of ignorance, or any 6bftru6non of the 
necefTary progrefs inldrefs^ dancings or cards. 

Justice and Truth did hot trouble this great 
adept with many enquiries ; butiinding his addrefs 
aulcward, and his fpeechr barbarous,^ ordered him 
to be regiftercd as a tall fellow who wanted em- 

Jloynient, and mi^ht fenre many poft where the 
nowledge of rewunjg;^, writing, was not required. 

A MAN 
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A MAN of a very great and philofophLck afpcft, 
required notice to oe given of his intention to fet 
out a certain day, on a fubmarine voyage^ and of 
his willingnefs to take in pafTengers for no more 
than double thejprice at which they might fail above 
water. His deure was granti d, and ho rehired to a 
convenient ftand, in expedation of fillmg his fhip, 
and growing rich in a fhort time by the fecrecy^ 
fafety, and expedition of the pafiage. 

Another defired to advertife the curious, that 
he had, for the advancement of true knowledge^ 
contrived an optical inftrument, by which thofe 
who laid out tncir induftry on memorials of the 
changes of the wind, might obferve the direftion of 
the weathercocks on the hitherfide of the lunar 
world. 

Another wifhed to be known as the author of 
an invention, by which cities or kingdoms might be 
made warm in winter by a fingle fire, a kettle, and 
pipe. Another had a vehicle by which a man might 
oid defiance to floods, and continue floating in an 
inundation, without any inconv^ience, till the wa* 
ter fttould fubfide. Justice confidered thefe pn>^ 
je&s as of no importance but to their authors, and 
therefore fcarcely condefcended to examine them 5 
but Truth refufed to admit them into the regifter. 

Twenty diflTerent pretenders came in one hour 
to give notice of an univerfal medicine, by which 
all difeafes might be cured or prevented, and life 
protraSed beyonditheage^NE^TOR. But JtJSTiCE 
informed them, that one univerfal medicine was fuf-^ 
Acient, and (he would delay the notification till Ihc 
faw who could longefi: preferve his own life. 

A THOUSAND other claims and oflTers were ex- 
hibited and examined. I remarked, among this 
mighty multitude, that^ of lAtelledlua) advantages, 

many 
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many had great exuberancCf and few confefled any 
want ; of every art there were a hundred profeflbrs 
for a ungk pupil ; but of other attainments, fuch 
as richn, honours, and preferments, I found none 
that had too much, but thoufands and ten thoufands 
that thought tfaemfelves intitled to a larger dividend* 

It often happened, that old mifers, and women, 
married at the dofe of life, advertifed their want of 
children ; nor was it uncommon for thofe who had 
a numerous offspring, to give notice of a (on or 
daughter to be fpared; but though appearances 
prooiifed well on both fides, the bargain feldom 
fucceeded ; for they foon loft their inclination to 
adopted children, and proclaimed their intentions 
to promote fome fcheme of publick charity : a tho- 
(and propofals were immediately made, among which 
they heutated till death precluded the decifion. 

As I flood looking on this fccne of confufion. 
Truth condefcended to alk me, what was my 
bufinefs at her office ? I was flruck with the unex« 
pe^ed queflion, aad awaked by my efforts to an- 
fwer it. 
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